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ORGANIZATION. 


Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Organized  April,  1900. 

For  Two  Years. 


OFFICERS. 

R.  L.  YEAGER  President 

GARDINER  LATHROP  Vice-President 

E,  F.  SWINNEY.  Treasurer 

W.  E.  BENSON  Secretary 

MEMBERS. 

R.  L.  YEAGER.  '  GARDINER  EATHROP. 

J.  C.  JAMES.  F.  A.  FAXON. 

JOSEPH  L.  NORMAN.  J.  S.  HARRISON. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board. 


1900, 

July  5  and  19 

August  2  and  16 

September  6  and  20 

October  I  and  18 

November  1  and  15 

December  6  and  20 


1901. 

January  3  and  17 

February  7  and  21 

March  7  and  21 

April  4  and  18 

May  2  and  16 

June  6  and  20 


Bill  Days  and  meetings  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  the 
afternoon  preceding  the  first  regular  meeting  in  each  month. 

Offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Public  Library  Build- 
ing, northeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Locust  Streets. 


Standing  Committees  from  April  1900  to  April  1902. 


FINANCE  AND  AUDITING. 

J.  C.  JAMES.  GA.RDINER  LATHROP. 


BUILDING  REPAIRS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

J.  I..  NORMAN.  J.  C.  JAMES. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

F.  A.  FAXON.  J.  S.  HARRISON. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

GARDINER  LATHROP.  J.  C.  JAMES. 


RULES,  REGULATIONS  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

J.  S.  HARRISON.  GARDINER  I.ATHROP. 


BOUNDARIES  AND  STATISTICS. 

J.  S.  HARRISON.  JOS.  I,.  NORMAN. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 
J.  C.  JAMES.  J.  L,.  NORMAN. 


TEXT-BOOKS,  APPARATUS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

F.  A.  FAXON.  J.  I^.  NORMAN. 


LIBRARY. 

GARDINER  LATHROP. 


F.  A.  FAXON. 


Roster  of  Officers — Board  of  Fducation. 


Date  of 
Election 


August,  1867. 
iSeptember,  1867 
September,  1868 
September,  1869 
November,  1869 
September,  1870 
September,  1871 
September,  1872 
September,  1873 
September,  1874 

January,  1875  

September,  1875 
October,  1876  .... 

April,  1878   

April,  1879  

April,  1880  

May,  1880   

April,  1881  

March,  1883  

April,  1883  

April,  1883   

April,  1881  

April,  188-)  

April,  1886  

April,  1887  

April,  1888  

April,  1889  

April,  1890  

January,  1891 ... 

April,  1891  

April,  189  J  

April,  189?  

April,  1894 
A  n^il.  1896 
April,  1898 
April,  1900 


W.  E.  Sheffield. 
W.  E.  Sheffield. 
W.  E.  Sheffield. 
W.  E.  Sheffield. 


PRESIDENTS 


W.  E.  Sheffield.. 
W.  E.  Sheffield.. 
W.  E.  Sheffield.. 
Henry  A.  White 
Henry  A.  White 


J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
J.  V.  O.  Karnes 


J.  V. 
R.  L. 
K.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 
R.  L. 


0.  Karnes 

Yeager  

Yeager  

Yeager  

Yeager  

Yeager. ... 

Yeager  

Yeager  

Yeager  

Yeager  


Yeager..., 


R.  L.  Yeager... 
R.  L.  Yeager.... 
R,  L.  Yeager... 
R.  L.  Yeager... 
R.  T,.  Yeager..., 
|R.  L.  Yeager  .... 
|R.  L.  Yeager  ..  . 


VICE 
PRESIDENTB 


Gardiner  Lathrop 
Gardiner  Lathrop 
Gardiner  Lathrop 
Gardiner  Lathrop 


Gardiner  Lathrop 
Gardiner  Lathrop 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes  ... 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes  ... 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes  ... 

J  V.  C.  Karnes  

Gardiner  Lathrop 


SECRETARIES 


TREASURERS 


Henry  O.Kumx>f 
A. A.  Bainbridge 
A. A.  Bainbridg*' 
V.A.  Bainbridge 


J.  Feld  

James  Craig  

James  Craig  

James  Craig  

James  Craig  

J.  V.  C.  Karnes.. 
Henry  Switzer... 
Henry  Switzer... 
Henry  Switzer... 
Henry  Switzer... 
Henry  Switzer... 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 


J  A.  Bachman 
.].  A.  Bachman 
J.  A.  Bachtijari 
J.  A.  Bachrjoan 
Jnmes  Craig 
J.  V.  C.  Karne.'=: 
J.  V.  C.  Kar;:es 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
J.  V.  C.  Kai  ries 
J.  V.  C.  Karnes 
James  Craig 
James  Cr^  ig 
James  Craig 
E.  L.  Martin 
E.  L.  Martin 
E.  L.  Martin 


Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
Henry  C.Kumpf 
W.  E.  Benson  .... 
W.  E.  Benson  .... 
W.  E.  Benson  .... 
W.  E.  Benson  .... 
W.  E.  Benson .... 
W.  E.  Benson  .... 

W.  E.  Benson  

W.  E.  Benson  


E.  L.  Martin 


L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 


L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
L.  Martin 
F.  Swiuuey 
F.  Swinney 
F.  Swinney 
F.  Swinney 


Roster 


of 


NAMES. 


Edward  H.  Allen  

Ephriam  H  Spaulding... 

T.  B  Lester  

Joachim  A.  Baehman  

William  E.  Sheffield  

Henry  0.  Kumpf  j 

Ke-elected  I 

Alpha  A.  Bainbridge  

Patrick  Shannon  

Joseph  V.  C.  Karnes  ...  ( 

Re-elected  I 

James  Craig  

Henry  Tobener  

Joseph  Feld  

X.  X.  Buckner  

Henry  R.  Seeger  

Thomas  K.  Hanna  

Henry  A.  White  

Charles  A.  Chace  

Robert  H.  Hunt  

Henry  Switzer  

Edward  L.  Martin  

Robert  L.  Yeager   

Frank  Askew  

Gardiner  Lathrop  ^ 

Re-Elected  J 

John  Crawford  James  

Joseph  L.  Norman  

Luin  K.  Thacher  

Frank  A.  Faxon  

J.  Scott  Harrison  


DATE  OF 
ELECTION 


Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
May  6, 
Sept.  24, 
Sept.  15, 
Nov.  30, 
July  6, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  28, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  21, 
Sept.  21, 
Feb.  5. 
Sept.  19. 
Sept.  19, 
Oct.  1, 
Sept.  21, 
Sept.  21, 
/Vpril  12, 
Oct.  31, 
Mar.  2, 
Aug.  24, 
June  19, 
June  10, 
Xov.  6, 
Nov.  15, 
Feb.  8, 


1867 
1867 
1867 
18o7 
1867 
1867 
1880 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1898 
1839 
18B9 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1899 
1884 
1887 
1890 
1894 
1896 


TO 
SUCCEED 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Switzer  .. 
Kumpf.... 
Spaulding 
Allen... 
Lathrop... 
Baehman 
Shannon.. 
Bainbr'ge 
Lester 
Tobener... 
Buckner.. 

Feld  

Sheffield., 

Seeger  

Hanna  .... 

White  

Hunt  

Craig  

Karnes  


Karnes.. . 

Chace  

Askew  

Kumpf..., 
Thacher , 
Martin.... 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


1867 
186' 
1867 
186' 
1867 
1867 


1867 


1868 


1868 


1868 


1869 


1869 


1869 


1869 


1870 


1870 


1870 


1870 
1870 
1870 


1871, 


1871 


1871 


1871 
1871 
1871 


1872 


1872 


1872. 


1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 


1873 


1872 


1874 


1874 


1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 


1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1876 


1876 


1877 


1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 


187G 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


School  Directors. 


YEARS  OP  SERVICE 


1 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

187tf 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1-878 

1879 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

i88i 
1881 
1881 

1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

188* 
1887 

1888 
1888 

1889 
1889 

1890 
1890 

1891 
1891 

1892 
1893 

1893 
1893 

1894 
1894 

1895 
895 

.896 

1887 

1888 

1888 
1888 

1889 

1889 
1889 

1890 

1890 
1890 
890 

1891! 

1891 
1891 
1891 

1892 

1893 

 1 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1895 
1895 

1895 

1897 
1897 

1897 
1897 

1898 
1898 

1898 
1898 

1899 
1899 

1899 
1899 

1900 
1900 

1900 

1900 
1900 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 
1887 

1892 
i892 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1893 

1896 
1896 

1896 
1896 

REMARKS 


Res.  Oct.  26.  '69 
Term  expired 
Term  expired 
Res.  Nov.  30,  '69 
Terra  expired 
Term  expired 
Res.  Nov.  6,  '90 
Term  expired 
Res.  Dec.  28,  '69 
Res.  Mar.  2,  '82 
Res.  Aug.  24.  '99 
Res.  Oct.  31,  '79 
Term  expired 
Term  expired 
Died  Jan.  20,  '72 
Term  expired 
Term  expired 
Res.  Sept.  21,  '75 
Res.  June  19,  '84 
Term  expired 
Died  May,  '80 
Res.  Feb.  8,  '96 

Res.  Mar.  9, '87 
Res.  July  6,  '93 


Died  Oct.  31,  '»4 


School  Calendar. 


July  I,  1900— June  30,  1901. 


1900. 

July  4.  Wednesday.    Bill  day  (the  day  on  which  Auditing  Com 

mittee  passes  on  accounts  against  the  Board. 

5.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

19.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
August         1.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

2.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

16.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
31.  Friday.    Janitors'  payday. 

September    5.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

6.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
15.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

17.  Monday.    Opening  of  schools. 

20.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

23.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

29.  Saturday.    Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  two  weeko 
to  Sept.  28th.) 
Janitors'  payday. 
October       3.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

4.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  for  two  weeks  to  Sept.  28tL. 

6.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

12.  Friday.    End  of  first  school  month. 

13.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

18.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
20.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

27.  Saturday.    Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  four  week? 
to  Oct.  26th.) 
Janitors'  payday. 
31.  Wednesday.   Bill  day. 
November     1.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  four  weeks  to  Oct.  26th. 

3.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

9.  Friday.    End  of  second  school  month. 
10.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 
15.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

24.  Saturday.    Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  four  w^eek-. 

to  Nov.  23d.) 
Janitors'  payday. 

29.  Thursday.    Thanksgiving,  legal  holiday. 

30.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  for  four  weeks  to  Nov.  23d. 
December     1.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

5.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

6.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Friday.    End  of  third  school  month. 
End  of  first  term  in  ward  schools. 

8.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


10.  Monday.    Beginning  of  second  term  in  ward  schools. 

15.  Saturday.   Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  two  weeks 

to  Dec.  7th.) 

20.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

21.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  two  weeks  to  Dec.  7th. 
Schools  close  until  Thursday,  Jan.  3,  1901. 

22.  Saturday.   Janitors'  payday. 

1901 

January       2.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

3.  Thursday.    Schools  re-open.   Regular  meeting  Board  of 

Education. 

5.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

11.  Friday.    End  of  fourth  school  month. 

12.  Saturday.   Substitutes'  meeting. 

17.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
19.  Saturday.   Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  four  weeks 
to  Jan.  11th.) 

25.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  four  weeks  to  Jan.  11th. 
Principals'  semi-annual  report  to  Superintendent. 
End  of  first  school  term  in  High  Schools. 

26.  Saturday.    Janitors'  payday. 
Substitutes'  meeting. 

28.  Monday.    Beginning  of  second  term  in  High  Schools. 
February     2.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

6.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

7.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Friday.    End  of  fifth  school  month. 

9.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

16.  Saturday.   Principals'  meeting,  (pay  ro.i  due  four  weeks 

to  February  8th.) 

21.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
Teachers'  payday  four  weeks  to  Feb.  8th. 

22.  Friday.   Legal  holiday. 

23.  Saturday.     Substitutes'  meeting. 
Janitors'  payday. 

March  2.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

6.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

7.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Friday.    End  of  sixth  school  month. 
End  of  second  term  in  ward  schools. 

9.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

11.  Monday.    Beginning  of  third  term  in  ward  schools. 
16.  Saturday.   Principals'  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  four  weeks 
to  March  8th.) 

21.  Thursday.   Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

22.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  four  weeks  to  March  8th. 

23.  Saturday.  Substitutes'  meeting. 
30.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

Janitors'  payday. 
April  3.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

4.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Friday.    End  of  seventh  school  month. 

6.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR 
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13.  Saturday.  Principals'  meeting,  (pay  rolls  due  four  weeks 
to  April  8th.) 

18.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

19.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  four  weeks  to  April  5th. 

20.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 
27.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

Janitors'  payday. 
May  1.  Wednesday.    Bill  day. 

2.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Friday.    End  of  eighth  school  month. 

4.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 

11.  Saturday.   Principals*  meeting,  (pay  roll  due  four  weeks 
to  May  3d.) 

16.  Thursday.    Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 

17.  Friday.    Teachers'  payday  for  four  weeks  to  May  3d. 

18.  Saturday.    Substitutes'  meeting. 
24.  Friday.    Return  transfers  due. 
2-5.  Saturday.    Teachers'  Institute. 

Pay  rolls  due  for  four  weeks  to  May  31st. 

30.  Thursday.    Legal  holiday. 

31.  Friday.    Last  day  of  school. 
Teachers'  day  for  making  reports. 

Teachers'  payday  to  May  31st.  Teachers  must  present 
certificates  from  Principals  that  all  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed  before  being  entitled  to 
their  pay. 

Principals'  semi-annual  report  to  Superintendent. 
Principals'  annual  report  to  Superintendent. 
Principals'  inventory  of  school  buildings  to  be  returned 
to  Secretary. 

Principals  must  obtain  certificate  from  Superintendent 
that  all  reports  have  been  satisfactorily  completed 
before  being  entitled  to  their  pay. 
June  1.  Saturday.    Janitors'  payday. 

5.  Wednesday.   Bill  day. 

6.  Thursday.   Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
20.  Thursday.   Regular  meeting  Board  of  Education. 
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Employees — July  I,  1900. 

Educational  Department. 

Office,  Ninth  and  Locust  Streets. 


Per  Month 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent   $333  33 

F.  D.  Tharpe,  Assistant  Superintendent    166  66 

G.  B.  Longan,  Assistant  Superintendent   166  66 

Ella  M.  Chadwick,  Clerk    65  00 

Business  Department. 

Office,  Ninth  and  Locust  Streets. 

W.  E.  Benson,  Secretary  $225  00 

James  B.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary    90  00 

Anna  Lumpkin,  Stenographer  and  Telephone  Operator   50  00 

E.  P.  Swinney,  Treasurer   100  00 

Treasurer's  Office  at  First  National  Bank. 

Building  Department. 

Office,  Room  319  New  York  Life  Building. 
Charles  A.  Smith  $200  00 

Repair  Department. 

Office  and  Shop,  1331  Walnut  Street. 

J.  H.  Brady,  Chief  Engineer   $166  60 

Alex.  McDonald,  Foreman    80  00 

Douglas  C.  Crowell,  Clerk    45  00 

Jno.  W.  Ellsesser,  Teamster    45  00 

Library. 

Carrie  W.  Whitney,  Librarian   $150  00 

Frances  A.  Bishop,  Assistant  Librarian   90  00 

Grace  F.  Hudson,  Delivery  Desk    65  00 

Mary  M.  Farrow,  Head  Cataloguer   60  00 

Ida  M.  Wolfe,  Reading  Room    oO  00 

Jane  E.  Flagler,  Stenographer  and  Accessioner   60  00 

Helen  S.  Read,  Children's  Room   60  00 

Albert  C.  Read,  Assistant  Cataloguer    60  00 

Eleanor  E.  McGee,  Assistant  Cataloguer    60  00 

Gertrude  Bartlett,  Assistant  Delivery  Desk   60  00 

Mrs.  Ann  Bosworth,  Assistant  Delivery  Desk   50  00 

Rex  Tucker,  Clerk  Delivery  Desk    25  00 

Laura  F.  Gibson,  Night  Assistant  Delivery  Desk   35  00 

John  Fowlston,  Night  Reading  Room   20  00 

Joe  Easley,  Night  Page   15  00 

May  Sheppard,  Sunday  Assistant  Delivery  Desk  per  day  3  00 

A.  H.  Gibson,  Sunday  Reading  Room   per  day  1  50 

John  Fowlston,  Sunday  Page   per  day  1  50 

Joe  Youngffeisch,  Page    20  00 

Jessie  Silver,  Page   15  00 


EMPLOYEES— JULY  I,  igoo  15 

Hal.  Woodson,  Page   15  00 

Alex.  Simpson,  Page    15  00 

Ernest  Holway,  Page   15  00 

Geo.  Crutsinger,  Page    15  00 

Elmer  Jones,  Page   15  00 

John  Lynch,  Page    15  00 

Walter  S.  Engel,  Head  Binder   75  00 

A.  J.  Tanner,  Bindery    50  00 

Mamie  Ryan,  Bindery    40  00 

Anna  V.  Halbauer,  Bindery    40  00 

Mamie  Hunt,  Bindery    40  00 

Gary  A.  Griffin,  Bindery    20  00 

Marguerite  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Library  Branch   35  00 

Helen  R.  Parsons,  Curator  Art  Gallery   60  00 

Irene  Traber,  Assistant  in  Gallery   40  00 

S.  S.  Wiltsee,  Guard    50  00 

J.  H.  Beatty,  Watchman  Central    50  00 

J.  A.  Avery,  Watchman  Manual   50  00 

Wade  B.  Smith,  Head  Janitor  Library    70  00 

Dominick  Queenan,  Assistant  Janitor  Library    50  00 

William  Fairfax,  Assistant  Janitor  Library   50  00 

G.  W.  Green,  Engineer  (10  months)   60  00 

W.  J.  Hoadley,  Night  Engineer  and  Watchman   50  00 

Henry  Kroge,  Janitor,  Library  Branch    40  00 


Address  of  the  President* 


President's  Report. 

To  the  People  of  the  Kansas  City  School  District: 

As  has  been  our  custom, we  herewith  submit  a  report  for  the 
schools  year  ending  July  1,  1900,  and  we  earnestly  invite  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  especially 
of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  so  they  may  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  conditions,  not  only  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  business  af- 
fairs of  this  district.  We  believe  it  is  our  duty  as  the  stewards 
of  the  trust  committed  to  our  care  to  submit  a  detailed  report  for 
your  earnest  and  careful  consideration;  and  we  invite  any  and 
all  fair  and  just  criticism  upon  the  management  of  the  schools, as 
we  are  fully  conscious  that  it  is  only  by  these  criticisms  that  we 
can  find  out  and  correct  any  errors  that  may  exist. 

As  we  have  stated  in  former  reports,  the  school  system  is 
year  by  year  growing,  and  is  at  present  a  very  large  and  varied 
interest:  and  in  order  to  a  successful  carrying  on  of  the  same,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  perfect  details  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

It  has  become  an  old,  old  story,  which  nevertheless  is  al- 
ways with  us,  and  that  is  the  crowded  condition  of  our  schools. 
Build  as  we  may,  increase  the  school  facilities  as  we  can,  yet  we 
are  met  at  every  step  with  the  cry  that  the  schools  are  over- 
crowded. The  past  year  has  been  no  exception.  If  anything  it 
has  been  intensified,  and  none  of  us  can  foresee  the  proper  relief 
of  our  schools  as  long  as  our  city  continues  to  grow  and  expand, 
and  we  are  fearful  that  the  result  will  be  that,  until  the  city 
ceases  to  grow,  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  ask  the  support  of 
the  people  of  this  district  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ac- 
commodations and  relieving  the  congested  condition  that  now 
exists. 

Since  the  last  report  we  have  made  the  following  improve- 
ments. There  has  been  a  new, modern,  12-room  school  building 
erected  and  known  as  the  Thacher  School, which  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  temporary  frame  structure  formerly  known  as  the  Oak- 
ley School.  Also  a  new  16-room  building  has  been  erected  at 
Sixteenth  and  Washington  streets,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Franklin  School,  which  was  one  of  the  first  school  buildings 
erected  in  this  district.  There  has  also  been  a  large  8-room  ad- 
dition to  the  lyinwood  School,  and  a  4-room  addition  to  the 
Hamilton.    We  have  also  built  a  3-room  addition  to  the  Garri- 
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son  and  a  4-room  addition  to  the  Douglas  School.  Also,  an 
8-room  addition  to  the  Switzer  School.  There  has  also  been 
added  a  large  6-room  addition  to  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.  In  place  of  the  Lathrop  Building  that  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  destroyed  Convention  Hall,  a  large  and  up-to- 
date  buildng  has  been  erected. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  2-room  annexes  or  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  following  schools:  Bruce,  Page,  Round  Top, 
Allen, Scarritt,  Whittier,  and  Lowell, and  a  1-room  annex  to  the 
Hedrick  School,  making  the  total  of  new  rooms  built  since  the 
last  report  ninety-eight.  We  have  purchased  ground  at  different 
places  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings.  Nevertheless 
with  all  this  increase  we  have  not  been  able  to  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  schools. 

School  Work. 

The  vast  territory  embraced  in  the  §chool  district,  and  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  population  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
work  and  labor  of  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  management  of 
the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  but  we  feel  that  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent,  with  his  able  as- 
sistants, Messrs.  Tharpe  and  lyongan,  all  will  be  done  that  is 
possible  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparant  each  year  that  with 
such  a  vast  system,  the  Board  of  Education  is  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  chiefs  of  each  and  every  department  for  the  success  of 
their  respective  departments.  While  the  Board  can  overlook  and 
oversee  and  direct  as  to  the  management,  still  with  all  the  many 
details  we  must  rely  upon  the  various  heads  of  the  several  de- 
partments. 

And  in  this  connection,  we  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  report  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  as  to  the  actual  detail 
work, commending  to  your  careful  consideration  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  made  by  him  as  to  the  improvements  of 
the  work,  and  trust  that  you  will  give  it  your  careful  attention. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  year  by  year  the  frictions  in 
the  school  are  decreasing,  and  we  believe  that  we  now  have  it 
down  to  the  very  minimum.  Of  course,  errors  and  mistakes  will 
creep  in  among  so  many  employes,  but  we  have  ever  made  it  an 
absolute  rule  to  correct  as  fast  as  possible  any  such  mistakes  that 
may  occur;  and  in  carrying  forward  this  idea  we  have  had  the 
cordial  and  earnest  support  ot  our  teachers. 

Many,  many  people  do  not  appreciate  the  position  of  a 
teacher.  They  treat  them  as  the  ordinary  hired  servant,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  too  often  the  teacher  stands  in  the  dual  rela- 
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tiou  of  teacher  and  parent.  It  is  a  fact  that  too  frequently  the 
teacher's  duty  does  not  cease  with  the  school  room,  but  must  be 
carried  into  the  very  home  life  of  the  pupil.  When  the  teacher 
has  the  cordial  support  of  the  home,  then  the  work  is  compara- 
tively light.  As  we  have  stated  before,  the  home  and  school 
should  work  in  perfect  unison  in  order  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

High  Schools. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  stated  before,  that  Cen- 
tral, Manual  Training,  Westport,  and  Lincoln  High  Schools  are 
doing  a  great  work,  and  occupy  an  enviable  position  in  reference 
to  higher  education,  and  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  amplify 
on  the  position  that  our  high  schools  hold  in  this  community. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  popular  have  they  become  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  at  most  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect 
another  high  school  somewhere  on  the  west  side.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  Board  has  purchased  grounds  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Central  streets  that  is  well  adapted  for 
a  high  school  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  build  another. 

Business  Department. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Benson,  will  show  in  detail 
every  transaction  of  the  Board  during  the  past  fiscal  year, and  we 
trust  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  detailed  and  simple  for  all  to 
fully  understand  the  work  of  the  business  management  with  re- 
gard to  our  schools;  and  we  hope  that  every  tax-payer  will  care- 
fully examine  the  same.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  schools  in  the  city  necessarily  results  in  a  heavy  tax  levy  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
the  time  may  speedly  come  when  we  can  make  a  start  toward 
decreasing  the  taxation.  We  try  to  economize  and  cut  at  every 
place  possible,  but  in  order  to  get  good  work  and  to  have  com- 
petent, efficient  teachers  and  employes,  we  must  pay  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.  We  pay  on  an 
average  more  than  is  paid  by  any  other  city  of  equal  or  less  pop- 
ulation than  Kansas  City. 

Library. 

The  library  continues  to  grow,  and  its  influence  is  broaden- 
ing and  widening  year  by  year,  but  as  a  full  and  complete  report  is 
being  issued  by  the  librarian,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Whitney,  we  feel 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  in  this  report. 

Kindergartens. 

The  Kindergarten  schools  still  continue  to  grow^  in  favor, 
and  as  evidence  of  the  feeling  with  reference  to  same,  the  Board 
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has  added  five  new  kindergartens,  making  a  total  of  thirteen 
kindergartens  in  successful  operation.  If  the  interest  still  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  only  a  few  years  until  every  school  has  the  kin- 
dergarten work. 

Industrial  Training. 

As  stated  in  our  last  report,  the  trend  in  educational  lines 
seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  the  manual  or  industrial  idea,  and 
CvSpecially  with  a  view  of  placing  the  same  in  the  ward  or  gram- 
mar schools.  As  an  experiment,  we  have  introduced  the  indus- 
trial thought  into  some  five  or  six  of  our  schools,  and  the  results 
have  been  beyond  our  expectations;  and  the  clamor  is  growing 
from  month  to  month  for  putting  it  into  the  other  schools.  I 
firmly  believe  that  within  the  next  decade  the  manual  or  indus- 
trial idea  will  find  its  way  into  every  ward  school,  not  only  in 
this  city,  but  throughout  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  but  right, 
because  through  the  ward  or  grammar  schools  we  meet  the 
masses,  whereas  in  the  high  schools  we  meet  the  few;  and  I  for 
one  am  strongly  in  favor  of  placing  the  industrial  part  of  educa- 
tion in  the  ward  schools,  not  with  a  view  of  making  mechanics, 
but  as  a  training  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  show  in  what  lines  their  tastes  run,  so  that  in 
after  life  they  can  take  up  that  which  they  find  themselves  best 
qualified  to  do,  and  become  more  useful  citizens.  The  only 
theory  upon  which,  not  only  the  manual  or  industrial  schools, 
but  even  the  ward  or  grammar  schools  can  be  maintained,  is  on 
the  line  or  basis  of  creating  a  better  and  healthier  citizenship. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  it  is  right  or 
proper  to  tax  one  person  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  education 
to  somebody  else's  boy  or  girl;  but  on  the  ground  of  making  a 
better  citizenship  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  I  believe 
that  the  taxing  of  one  person  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
children  of  his  neighbors  can  be  fully  justified;  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  to  do  this  than 
to  teach  the  children  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet  as  well  as 
their  minds.  The  industrial  or  manual  part  of  education  is  the 
twin  brother  of  the  mental  education.  One  supplements,  relieves 
and  strengthens  the  other. 

Finances. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  our  worthy  treasurer,  E. 
F.  vSwinney,  showing  the  condition  of  the  school  finances. 
While  there  has  been  a  heavy  drain  made  on  the  same  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  schools,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  finances 
have  been  managed  with  economy,  with  clearness,  and  with  an 
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honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  report  reflects  credit  upon  the  treas- 
urer as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  kept  his  accounts. 
Summer  Schools- 
The  Board  has  under  consideration  the  summer  school 
problem,  and  it  has  decided  for  the  summer  of  1901  to  open  a 
summer  school  in  the  Karnes  School.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  also  for  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  go  to  school  at  other  times.  The  school  is 
to  be  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences.  It  will  be  the  or- 
dinary grammar  or  ward  school,  kindergarten,  and  manual  train- 
ing combined  in  one  school,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  a  success,  and  will  not  be  gurprivSed  if  it  should  ripen  into 
a  fixture  in  our  school  system.  Certainly  if  we  realize  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  and  for  the  good  of  the  children,  we  shall  use  every 
endeavor  to  make  it  permanent,  and  so  make  it  impossible  for 
any  child  to  find  an  excuse  for  not  availing  himself  or  herself 
of  some  of  the  means  of  education  furnished  them  by  the  State. 

School  Savings. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  economy  and  thrift  among  the 
children,  and  to  make  it  a  habit  vSO  when  they  become  men  and 
women  it  will  show  the  result  of  early  training,  we  have  caused 
to  be  established,  or  rather  permitted,  the  school  saving  system, 
and  so  far  as  reported  the  result  has  been  gratifying  beyond  our 
expectations.  The  Missouri  Savings  bank,  through  its  oSicers, 
the  Messrs.  Webb,  kindly  offered  to  become  the  depository  of 
the  school  children's  fund,  without  money  and  without  price; 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  absolute  security  to  them  put  up  in  the 
hands  of  two  trustees,  to  be  named  by  the  Board,  United  States 
government  bonds  of  equal  value  with  amounts  that  may  be  de- 
posited from  time  to  time  by  the  schools. 

While  we  know  there  has  been  some  criticism  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  encourage  the  children  to  be  miserly,  yet  for  one 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  will  be  the  result,  but  that  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  make  economical  men  and  women,  and  that  is 
one  thing  oui  country  needs  as  much  as  anything  else;  and  I 
believe  that  the  results  already  attained,  and  to  be  attained,  will 
more  than  justify  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of 
the  school  savings  system. 

Every  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  the  Board  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  an  intelligence  and  fidelity  that  is 
worthy  of  commendation. 

Once  more  thanking  the  people  of  this  district  for  their  cor- 
dial indorsement  and  support,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. R.  L.  Yeagkr,  Preside7it. 
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1899 

July    1.  Balance  on  hand    $3,324.19 

11.  Payment  on  bonds    $4,000.00 

16.  Westport  School  District    916.00—  4,916.00 

17.  County  Collector — 

Back  taxes   5,191.14 

Dram  shop  tax   4.00 

Interest    417.07—  5,612.21 

29.  Pt.  sale  of  bonds    209,344.45 

31.  Interest  on  deposits    39.17 

Aug.    1.  Pt.  sale  of  bonds    205.443.33 

Library    60.00 

9.  Balance  sale  of  bonds   5.00 

18.  County  Collector — 

Back  taxes   2,901.55 

Dram  shop  tax    767.60 

Interest   278.84—  3,947.93 

22.  Sale    of     Janitor's     house,  Switzer 

School   -   25.00 

31.  Interest  on  deposits    560.79 

Library    90.00 

Sept.  1.  Additional  interest  on  deposits   202.47 

11.  Rent  Westport  hall    5.00 

Sale  of  old  iron    7.00 

Return  of  empty  sacks    2.70 

Sale  of  old  iron  fence   10.80 

Cement  sacks    4.90 

Old  metal   10.50 

Teachers'  examination  fees    66.00 

Sale  of  two  houses,  Oakley  school   405.00—  511.90 

15.  County  Collector — 

Back  taxes   2,591.71 

Dram  shop  tax    41.40 

Interest   255.76—  2.888.87 

21.  Tuition    200.00 

25.   State  school  fund    69,710.27 

30.  Library    70.00 

Interest  on  deposit    774.21 

Oct.  14.  County  Collector — 

Current  tax    8,315.04 

Back  taxes   5  188.99 

Interest    595.08—  14.099.11 

18.  Sale  of  old  sacks  and  fence   19.90 

Tuition    101.92 

23.  Felleman  forfeit    123.00 

Sale  of  old  iron    28.00—  151.00 

31.  Library    90.00 

Nov.    1.  Interest  on  deposits   806.88 
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17.  County  Collector — 

Current  taxes    23,736.79 

Back  taxes   3,644.68 

Interest   418.71—  27,800.18 

29.  Library    75.00 

Dec.    1.  Interest  on  deposits   615.00 

13.  Tuition    100.00 

Sale  of  sacks    6.90 

Sale  of  old  iron   44.25 

Sale  of  empty  sacks    4.50 

H.  J.  Hucke,  treasurer    15.13—  63.88 

18.  County  Collector — 

Current  taxes    58,375.72 

Back  taxes    2,721.97 

Merchants'  tax    28,396.18 

Railroad  tax    139.00 

Interest   412.02—  90,044.89 

30.  Library    80.00 

1900 

Jan.    1.  Interest  on  deposits    469.40 

16.  County  Collector — 

Current  taxes   329,655.08 

Back  taxes   4,840.73 

Merchants'  tax   5,253.04 

Railroad  tax    5,196.31 

Interest   588.57—  345,533.73 

17.  Rent  Whitehead   96.13 

Sale  of  old  iron  and  sacks   27.25—  123.38 

26.  Refund  of  special  taxes    66.64 

31.  Library    85.00 

Interest  on  deposits    714.45 

Feb.    1.  Tuition    250.00 

16.  County  Collector — 

Current  tax  ,   33,326.18 

Back  taxes   4,110.48 

Merchants*  tax   168.65 

Railroad  tax    542.72 

Dram  shop  tax   735.60 

Interest    950.30—  39,833.93 

16.  A.  E.  Blachert,  note  and  interest   1,060.00 

17.  Interest  McGee  note    180.00 

18.  Library    55.00 

Mch.    1.  Interest  on  deposits   838.55 

13.  Tuition    360.00 

Forfeited    check    account.  Plumbing 

Oakley  school   52.50 

Sale  of  old  building  at  Franklin  school  247.00 
Refund  freight  charges,  account  M.  T. 

High  School,  H.  &  St.  J.  R.  R   2.16—  661.66 

14.  J.  S.  Burnham,  purchase  of  old  build- 

ing No.  424  W.  14th    75.00 

W.  F.  Grigsby,  purchase  of  build- 
ings   Nos.    421    and   423  (Lawton 
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Place)    191.00—  266.00 

26.  H.  E.  Weisftog,  check  forfeited  ac- 
count purchase  of  old  building  No. 

421-423  Lawton  Place   25.00 

28.  County  Collector- 
Current  tax    5,764.22 

Back  tax   1,795.45 

Interest    489.70—  8,049.37 

31.  Library    75.00 

Interest  on  deposits    810.60 

Apr.  16.  County  Collector — 

Dram  shop  tax   12.00 

Back  taxes   9,282.59 

Merchants'  tax    90.21 

Railroad  tax    346.04 

Interest    832.65—  10.563.49 

16.  Sale  old  lumber  and  harness   18.85 

Return  premium    2.25 —  21.10 

30.  Library   75.00 

Interest  on  deposit    647.79 

May  16.  County  Collector — 

Back  taxes   6,481.58 

Merchants'  tax    25.98 

Dram  shop  tax   1.20 

Interest   442.26—  6,951.02 

18.  Tuition    85.50 

Page  house  rent   10.00 

Return  premium  Snyder  Insurance. . . .  5.40 

24.  Royal  Insurance  Co.  on  Lathrop  School  3,000.00 

31.  Library    75.00 

Interest  on  deposit   506.50 

June  2.  Paper  sold    33.11 

Rent  Page  house    10.00—  48.11 

11.  Sale  of  old  iron,  lumber,  sacks,  etc.  . . .  302.55 

Sale  14  old  kitchen  tables   21.00 

Tuition    100.00 

Sale  of  cooking  specimens  M.  T.  School  45.00 —  468.55 
16.  County  Collector — 

Back  taxes    5,488.49 

Dram  shop  taxes    2.00 

Railroad  taxes    16.00 

Interest    546.24—  6.052.73 

22.  Rent  from  C.  H.  and  G.  W.  Whitehead.  26.90 
Returned  insurance  premium,  Hunter, 

Ridge  &  Bryant   9.05 

Baird  &  Eaton    4.70 

Simpson  &  Groves    22.50 

S.  S.  McGibbon    16.10—  52.35 

Thomas  F.  Brady  Co.,  Treas.,  Acct. 

Ashland  School  District    10,578.91 

German   Insurance   Co.,   on  Lathrop 

School    3,000.00 

23.  Sun  Insurance  Co    400.00 
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30.  Rent   

Examination  fees 

Tuition   

Broken  glass,  etc 
Waste  paper  .  . . . 


10.00 
54.00 
122.78 


11.97— 


198.75 
64.99 
90.00 

307.72 


30.  Library   

Interest  on  deposits 


Warrants  paid  .  . 
Balance  on  hand 


950,359.43 
'  $  133,743.60 


$1,084,103.03 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  P.  SWINNEY,  Treasurer. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  11,  1900. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

We,  your  Finance  Committee,  respectfully  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  annual  report  of  E.  F.  Swinney,  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1899,  and  ending  June  30,  1900,  and  find  same 
correct  and  find  the  funds  as  stated  in  said  report  (hereto  attached) 
to  have  been  on  hand  June  30,  1900. 


COUNTY  OF  JACKSON,  )  ^ 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI.  S 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  E.  P.  Swinney. 
Treasurer  of  the  School  District  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from  July  1, 
1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  and  have  found  the  same  correct  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  report. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  County  Court  of  Jackson 
County,  this  11th  day  of  July,  1900. 


J.  C.  JAMES, 
GARDINER  LATHROP, 
Finance  Committee. 


T.  T.  CRITTENDEN,  JR.,  County  Clerk. 

By  JOHN  A.  McCOY,  D.  C. 
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Secretary's  Report. 

To  the  Board  of  Educatio7i: 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  my  annual  report  of 
the  business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  district  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900. 

I  submit  a  financial  statement  showing  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  various  sources,  the  expenditures  tor  all  pur- 
poses and  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  This  is 
followed  by  statement  of  the  various  funds. 

I  also  submit  a  table  showing  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  district  and  the  time  at  which  interest  is  due,  and  amounts, 
and  the  rate  ol  taxation. 

I  also  submit  the  customary  tables  (see  Appendix),  embrac- 
ing the  following: 

A.  Statement  of  expenses  by  schools,  etc. 

B.  lyocation,  description,  size  and  value  of  School  sites. 

C.  Estimated  value  of  property  owned  by  the  district. 

D.  School  buildings;  date  of  erection,  how  heated,  furni- 

ture, etc. 

E.  Amount  of  coal  delivered  to  each  School. 

F.  Comparative  cost  of  coal  consumed. 

G.  Water  consumed. 

H.  School  supplies  and  apparatus  furnished. 

I.  Blanks  and  blank  books  furnished. 
J.     Janitors'  supplies. 

K.    Comparative  statement  of  receipts,  1880  to  1900. 

L.    Comparative  statement  of  warrants  issued,  1880  to  1900. 

M.    Cash  and  balances,  shown  by  Treasurers'  Reports  from 

August,  1867. 
N.    Number  of  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid. 
O.    Text-books  used  in  High  Schools. 
P.    Text-books  used  in  Ward  Schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  E.  BENSON, 

Secretary. 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  School  District  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July 

1,  1900. 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1899,  $8,895.31 
Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1899    $  3,324.19 

Receipts  From  County  Collector. 

Real  Estate  and    personal  taxes, 

1899   $459,173.03 

Merchants'  taxes,  1899    33,934.06 

Railroad  taxes,  1899    6,240.07 

Dramshop  licenses,  1899    1,563.80 

Back  taxes    54,239.36 

Interest  on  back  taxes    6,227.20—  561,377.52 

Receipts  From  County  Treasurer. 

State  school  fund   $  48,276.46 

Railroad  school  fund    12,079.08 

County  school  fund    9,240.10 

Township  school  fund    114.63—  69,710.27 

lntere,st  on  Daily  Balances. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  July, 

1899   $  39.17 

August,  1899    202.47 

Union  National  bank,  August,  1899  560.79 

September,  1899    774.21 

October,  1899    806.88 

November,  1899    615.00 

December,  1899    469.40 

January,  1900    714.45 

February,  1900    838.55 

March,  1900    810.60 

April,  1900    647.79 

May,  1900    506.50 

June,  1900    307.72—  7,293. 5'^ 

Tuition. 

Alford,  Reese    17.75 

Alexander,  Georgie    25.00 

Arnold,  Fred   10.00 

Barnes,  W.  E   20.00 

Bell,  Fannie  M   25.24 

Bell,  William  H   50.00 

Bryant,  Carl    25.00 

Carbaugh,  Wilfred    19.45 

Chick,  Homer    5.00 

Davis,  Carl  S   20.00 

Douglas,  James    50.00 

Farris,  Edna    15.00 

Farris,  John   20.00 

Flood,  Hortense    6.65 

Forrest,  Grace    12.10 

Friedburg,  Frank   25.00 
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Garner,  Emmet    6.65 

Hansen,  Walter    50.00 

Hare,  Herbert    15.00 

Hare,  Nellie    15.00 

Hatcher,  (4)  children   26.60 

Hawkins,  Viva    100.00 

Hollenbeck,  Yolande    17.50 

Hudgens,  Maggie  M   5.00 

Hughes,  Cora    20.00 

Hurley,  George  R   37.50 

Jackson,  Ruth    4.78 

Jones,  Florence    50.00 

Jones,  Homer    10.00 

Marmor,  Anton   20.00 

Marshall,  C.  W   34.70 

McDonald,  Floyd    20.00 

Mercer,  (3)  children    19.95 

Mershon,  Emory    50.00 

Merwin,  Mary   25.00 

Mifflin,  Edna    50.00 

Newman,  Matilda    50.00 

Read,  Trilla   50.00 

Schiffereli,  Leo   20.00 

Sea,  Roi    50.33 

Seckinger,  Fred    15.00 

Selby,  Bessie    50.00 

Smith,  Robert  N   50.00 

Suter,  John  and  Fred   30.00 

Swaney,  Robert    20.00 

Tilson,  Leo    50.00 

Weiser,  Homer    10.00 — 

Public  Library   

Teacher's  Examination  fees,  Sep- 
tember, 1899    66.00 

June,  1900    54.00— 

A.  M.  Allen,  Ex-Treasurer  Westport 
School  District — 

Incidental  fund  $  187.45 

Teacher's  fund    407.60 

Interest  fund   132.55 

Sinking  fund    188.40— 

(Also,  Notes  of  Allen,  B.  H.  McGee, 
$3,000;  Nancy  J.  Blanchert, 
$1,000.) 

Thomas  F.  Brady,  County  Treas- 
urer, funds  of  the  Ashland  School 
District  No.  3,  T.  49,  R.  33.: 

Regular  fund    1,442.37 

Interest  fund    651.87 

Sinking  fund    8,484.67— 

(There  is  an  unpaid  note  belonging 
to  the  district  made  by  M.  S. 
Cowles  (Jesse  Coles)  $3,000,  with 
interest  due  from  Dec.  31,  1899.) 
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Proceeds  from  sale  of  $400,000, 

per  cent  twenty  years  school  bonds  418,792.78 
Renne  Bros,  for  old  janitor's  house, 

Switzer  school    25.00 

A.  Wolfert,  purchase  of  two  houses 

on  the  Thacher  (Oakley)  school 

site   405.00 

A.  M.  Allen,  rent  collected  for  use 

of  hall   5.00 

Old  iron  from  shop   7.00 

Empty  sacks    2.70 

Old  iron  fence,  Benton  school   10.80 

Empty  sacks   4.90 

Old  metal  from  Central  school   10.50 

Empty  sacks,  90c,  $1.30,  70c   2.90 

J.  H.  Beatty,  old  fence  from  Benton 

school    15.00 

R.  Lauchlan,  water    from  Switzer 

school    2.00 

H.  Felleman,  forfeited  checks,  $47, 

$48,  $28,  for  failure  to  enter  into 

contract    for    plumbing    in  the 

Switzer,  Linwood  and  Douglass 

Schools    123.00 

L.  Fleischman,  old  iron   28.00 

Empty  sacks,  $1.70,  $5.20   6.90 

Old  iron  from  shop   44.25 

Empty  sacks    4.50 

Repairs  on  Humboldt  Annex,  10th 

and  McGee  Streets   15.13 

Rent  from  C.  H.  and  C.  W.  White- 
head, agents  for  houses  on  the 

new  Franklin  school  site   96.13 

Old  furnaces  from  Douglass  school.  25.00 

Empty  sacks    .80 

Broken  glass,  Hyde  Park  school...  1.45 

Refund  of  special  taxes    66.64 

A.  E.  Blanchert,  note  and  interest 

(Westport)    1,060.00 

A.  B.  H.  McGee,  interest  on  note 

(Westport)    180.00 

H.  &  St.  J.  R.  R.  refund  of  freight 

charges,    2.16 

Sale   of  old   houses   on  Franklin 

school  site: 

W.    T.    Griggsby,    420-422  West 

14th  St   247.00 

W.  T.  Griggsby,  421-423  Lawton 

Place    191.00 

J.  L.  Burnham,  424  West  14th  St.  75.00 
R.  T.  Connell,  forfeited  check  for 
failure  to  enter  into  contract  for 

plumbing  in  the  Thacher  school.  52.50 
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H.  E.  Weisflog,  forfeited  check  for 
failure  to  pay  for  house  purchased 
by  bid   

M.  W.  Bennett,  agent,  return  prem- 


ium on  policy  covering  house  on 

Franklin  school  site  

Old  harness    11.50 

Broken    window     glass,  Garfield 

school    1.50 

Old  iron  from  shop   2.25 

Broken  window  glass  from  Central 

school    1.60 

Flag  rope,  Switzer  school   1.50 

Old  lumber  from  shop   50 — 

Rent  of  house  on  Page  school  site 


corner  Anthony  and  Nicholson 
Sts.,  3  months  from  April  23,  1900 

Geo.  Snyder,  agent,  return  insur- 
ance premium,  house  on  Frank- 
lin school  site  

Lathrop  school  fire,  April  4,  1900: 
Insurance  paid.  Royal  Ins.  Co... 

German  Ins.  Co.,  Freeport  

Sun  Ins.  Co  

H.  Hey  Rag  &  Metal  Co.,  waste 
paper,  $33.11,  $64.99   

C.  H.  &  C.  W.  Whitehead,  Agts., 
balance  rent  money  

Return  Insurance  premiums,  old 
Franklin  school: 

Hunter,  Ridge   &   Bryant,  Man- 


chester   9.05 

Baird  &  Eaton,  Glenns  Falls   4.70 

Simpson  &  Groves,  Am.  Central. .  22.50 

S.  S.  McGibbon,  Detroit   16.10— 

Manual  Training  High  School: 

Sale  of  14  old  kitchen  tables   21.00 

Sale  of  cooked  specimens   45.00 — 

Old  iron  from  Lathrop  school  .  82.50 

Old  stone  from  Lathrop  school....  45.00 

Old  lumber  from  Lathrop  school..  12.00 

Old  boiler  from  Linwood  school.  .  140.00 

Broken  glass,  Longfellow  school...  2.40 

Broken  glass,  Allen  school   2.40 

Broken  glass,  Hyde  Park  school...  .25 

Flag  rope,  Switzer  school   1.50 

P.    R.    Coll,    old    blinds.  Central 

school    6.00 

Empty  sacks    10.50 — 

Broken  glass,  Jefferson  school   1.25 

Cutting  table  and   desk,  Whittier 

school    1.50 

Broken  glass,  Jackson  school   .50 

Ashes  from  Westport  High  School  1.05 
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25.00 
2.25 

18.85 
30.00 

5.40 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
400.00 

98.10 

26.90 


52.3^> 
66.00 


302.55 
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Broken  glass,  Linwood  school   2.20 

Broken  glass,  Whittier  school   .90 

Broken  glass,  Bryant  school  $1.00 
Charity  fund,  Bryant  school..  1.43 

Piano  fund,  Bryant  school  64  3.07 

Waste  paper,  Madison  school   .10 

Waste  paper,  library  building   1.40- 


Warrants  Issued. 

Tuition   

Officers  and  employees  

Janitors   

Heating  and  plumbing  repairs. . . . 
General  repairs  and  improvements 

Supplies  and  apparatus   

Furniture  (for  new  buildings  not 

included)   

Coal   

Wood  

Water   

Gas   

Electric  light  including  new  lamps. 

Electric  power   

Ice   

Lubricating  oil  and  gasoline. ...... 

Printing   

Rent   

Miscellaneous — 


Telephone  service   $  1,814.70 

Signal  service   126.48 

Board  of  examiners    465.00 

Legal  services    2,050.99 

Recording  deed    1.25 

Freight,  drayage  and  express....  863.50 

Commencement  expenses    211.51 

Rent  of  safe  deposit  box   10.00 

Payment  of  notes  and  interest 

on  library  site    26,250.00 

Law  ^  Credit  Record   14.00 

Telegrams    and   telephone  mes- 
sages   3.83 

Photographs    for   Paris  Exposi- 

sition    48.00 

Taking  school  census    668.33 

Painting  sign    9.50 

Hauling  Perry  pictures   2.00 

New  seal  of  the  school  district..  12.75 

Session  acts  1900    .50 

Rent  of  palms,  Westport  Library  1.00 

Car  fare,  library   10.75 

City  and  special  taxes  on  prop- 
erty purchased    335.38 

Special  Taxes — 

Paving    5,800.06 


11.97 


$380,006.09 
25,749.81 
31,517.92 
3,516.33 
22,074.74 
15,911.33 

824.51 
19,202.57 
117.75 
2,515.14 
1,483.38 
550.72 
45.00 
137.78 
63.02 
6,922.52 
4,333.00 
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Grading    861.15 

Sewers    615.35 

Curbing    575.08 

Sidewalks    805.90 

Trees    116.78—  41,673.79 

Library  books  and  periodicals   1,868.41 

Insurance   8,053.40 

Grounds  and  new  buildings   318,617.53 

Coupons    61,222.39 

Sheidley  fund    2,466.57 

Lathrop  School  Insurance  fund....  1,908. lO 

(Total  warrants  issued,  $950,881.89) 

Balance    133,743.60 

Warrants    outstanding    June  30, 

1900    9,417.77 


$1,093,520.80  $1,093,520.80 


Condition  of  the  Various  Funds. 


Teacher's  Fund. 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1899  $  2,797.50 

To  balance    32,775.62 

Current  taxes,  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal, 1899    $256,863.71 

Merchants'  taxes,  1899    24,252.97 

Railroad  taxes,  1899    6,240.07 

Dramshop  licenses    1,563.80 

Back  taxes   54,239.36 

Interest  on  back  taxes                    .  6,227.20 

State  school  fund    48,276.46 

Railroad  school  fund    12,079.08 

County  school  fund   9,240.10 

Township  school  fund   114.63  69,710.27 

Tuition    1,320.20 

Westport  school  district   407.60 

Warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1900  3,228.33 

Warrants  drawn  for  tuition    380,006.09 

To  balance   8,474.30 


$424,053.51  $424,053.51 

Incidental  Fund. 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1899.  $  6,035.40 

To  balance    22,624.63 

Current  taxes,  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal, 1899    133.433.88 

Merchants'  taxes,  1899    4,608.57 

Public  library    920.00 

Interest  on  daily  balances   7,293.53 

Examination  fees   120.00 
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Westport  school  district  

Ashland  school  district  

Blanchert  note  and  interest  

Interest  on  McGee  note  

Sale  of  old  buildings  

Forfeited  checks   

Returned  insurance  premiums  .... 

Miscellaneous  receipts  

Warrants  Issued — 

Officers  and  employees   

Janitors   

Heating  and  plumbing  repairs... 

General  repairs  and  improvements 

Supplies  and  apparatus  

Furniture   

Coal   

Wood  

Water   

Gas   

Electric  lights,  incl.  lamps   

Electric  power   

Ice   

Oil  and  gasoline  

Printing   

Rent  

Miscellaneous  (as  per  list)   

Library    books     (not  including 
Sheidley  fund)   

Insurance   

Warrants  outstanding  

By  balance  


Interest  Fund 

Balance  July  1,  1899   

Current  taxes,  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal, 1899   

Merchants'  taxes,  1899   

Westport  school  district  

Ashland  school  district  

Warrants  for  coupons   

Balance  on  hand   


Sinking  Fund 

Balance  July  1,  1899   

Current  taxes,  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal, 1899   

Merchants'  taxes,  1899   

Westport  school  district  

Ashland  school  district  

Balance  


187.45 
1,442.37 
1,060.00 
180.00 
943.00 
200.50 
60.00 
906.13 

25,749.81 
31,517.92 
3,516.33 
22,074.74 
15,911.33 
824.51 
19,202.57 
117.75 
2,515.14 
1,483.38 
550.72 
45.00 
137.78 
63.02 
6,922.52 
4,433.00 
41,673.79 

1,868.41 
8,053.40 

3,205.80 
60,759.92 


$215,321.15  $215,321.15 

$  22,979.71 

57,396.20 
4,227.10 
132.55 
651.87 

61,222.39 
24,165.04 


$  85,387.43    $  85,387.43 

$  29,491.16 

11,479.24 
845.42 
188.40 
8,484.67 

$  50,488.89 


$  50,488.89    $  50,488.89 
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George  Sheidley  Fund. 

Balance  July  1,  1899    %  6,253.57 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1899..  62.41 
Warrants    issued   for   books  (see 

appendix)    2,466.57 

Balance   3,724.59 


$    6,253.57    %  6,253.57 
Lathrop  School  Fire  Fund. 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,    payment  of 

loss,  fire  April  4,  1900   $  3,000.00 

German  Ins.  Co.,  Freeport,  pay- 
ment of  loss,  fire  April  4,  1900. .  .  3,000.00 

Sun  Ins.  Co.,  payment  of  loss,  fire 

April  4,  1900    400.00 

Warrants  issued  account  of  rebuild- 
ing (see  appendix)    1,908.19 

Warrants  outstanding    5.61 

Balance  on  hand    4,497.42 

$    6,405.61    %  6,405.61 
Grounds  and  Building  Fund. 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  400  bonds 
of  denomination  of  $1,000  each, 
numbered  from  2211  to  2610  in- 
clusive, and  aggregating  $400,000  418.792.78 

Warrants  issued    318,617.53 

Warrants  outstanding    2,978.03 

To  balance    103,153.28 

$421,770.81  $421,770.81 

Recapitulation. 

Teacher's  fund    $  8.474.30 

Incidental  fund    $  60,759.92 

Interest  fund    24.165.04 

Sinking  fund    .  50,488.89 

Sheidley  fund    3.724.59 

Lathrop  school  fire  fund   4,497.42 

Grounds  and  buildings  fund   103,153.28 

To  balance    133.743.60 

$194,503.52    $194,503  52 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  BENSON,  Secretary. 
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Superintendent's  Report. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

GkntIvKMKn:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Schools 
under  your  control,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  giving  as 
careful  a  summary  of  the  condition,  progress  and  improvement 
of  the  schools  as  is  thought  necessary  in  order  to  place  all  the 
facts  before  you  in  regard  to  the  attendance,  discipline,  instruc- 
tion and  general  management,  with  such  other  topics  of  an  edu- 
cational nature  as  belong  to  the  year's  work. 

At  the  close  of  schools  last  year  the  new  districts  just  added 
furnished  very  incomplete  statistics  on  several  points,  so  that 
the  information  was  more  or  less  fragmentary,  but  this  year 
with  uniform  blanks,  all  the  details  of  the  new  schools  are  sub- 
mitted in  full,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  general  re- 
port under  appropriate  heads. 

The  total  enrollment  was  27,553,  not  including  the  summer 
kindergarten  school.  Of  this  number  23,636  were  enrolled  in 
the  ward  schools,  including  483  in  the  kindergarten  proper  and 
3,464  in  the  High  Schools;  the  total  increase  in  the  day  schools 
over  the  previous  year  is  729,  of  which  130  were  in  the  High 
Schools,  and  599  in  the  ward  schools. 

Birth  Place  of  Pupils. 

Under  this  head  11,917  pupils  were  born  in  Kansas  City, 
and  5,993  in  Missouri  outside  of  Kansas  City,  5,551  in  the  Cen- 
tral States,  2,467  in  Western  States  and  Territories,  850  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  109  in  Great  Britain,  92  in  Germany,  15  in 
Ireland,  324  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  225  unknown. 

Enrollment  and  Promotion  in  the  Grades. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  Seventh  grade  1,784  pupils,  and 
of  this  number  1,089  were  promoted  to  the  High  School;  in  the 
Sixth  grade  2,272,  and  1,325  were  promoted  to  the  Seventh 
grade;  in  the  Fifth  grade  2,488,  and  promoted  to  the  Sixth 
grade  1,646;  in  the  Fourth  grade  3,521,  and  promoted  to  the  Fifth 
grade  2,210;  in  the  Third  grade  3,796,  and  promoted  to  the 
Fourth  grade  2,736;  in  the  Second  grade  3,537,  and  promoted  to 
the  Third  grade  2,577;  in  the  First  grade  6,691,  and  promoted, 
to  the  Second  grade  2,838. 

—4 
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Geography. 

A  marked  change  in  the  teaching  of  geography  is  quietly 
taking  place  in  this  city.  It  began  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Those  who  have  been  prominent  in  this  work  are  L.  W.  Rader, 
J.  U.  Barnard,  W.  H.  Martin  and  W.  J.  Hawkins.  Others 
have  been  interested  and  have  done  something  but  those  just 
named  have  contributed  more  in  developing,  systematizing,  and 
shaping  the  new  line  of  work  in  geography  than  any  others. 

A  great  fundamental  principle  is  manifest  in  this  movement. 
It  is  not  a  newly  discovered  principle,  but  one  that  has  never 
been  applied  to  any  great  extent  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 
The  improvement  consists  in  applying  this  principle,  viz: 
"From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,"  and  creating  through  its 
operation,  that  interest  in  which  intellectual  activity  has  its 
origin. 

To  this  end  three  distinct  phases  of  study  have  been  em- 
ployed, viz:  field  geography,  industrial  geography,  and 
geographical  supplementary  reading. 

Field  Geography  consists  in  making  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  or  district  in  which  the  pupils  live  and  attend 
school,  to  observe  and  study  the  various  ''forms"  of  land  or 
water  to  be  found  therein.  These  "forms"  are  measured  and 
afterwards  mapped  by  the  pupils,  and  through  this  work  the 
elementary  notions  of  map  interpretation — distance,  direction 
and  scale — are  taught. 

In  these  rambles,  soil,  surface  with  the  hill  as  a  unit, 
stream,  valley,  channel  work,  and  erosion  are  made  the  objects 
of  attention  and  study  not  only  for  their  immediate  value,  but  for 
their  use  as  types,  or  connecting  links  between  the  home  and 
distant  fields. 

Industrial  Geography  is  taught  by  means  of  observational 
trips  to  mills,  factories,  market  places,  packing-houses,  imple- 
ment houses,  lumber  yards,  brick  yards,  etc.  This  method  of 
work  naturally  introduces  transportation,  use  of  money,  postal 
service,  telephones,  telegraph,  etc.,  and  furnishes  types  for  the 
study  of  foreign  geography. 

During  the  year  hundreds  of  the  children  of  the  Kansas  City 
schools  have  visited  these  busy  centers  of  commerce  acquiring  a 
vast  fund  of  information,  but  this  knowledge  alone  is  by  no 
means  the  end.  It  is  hoped  by  this  method  that  the  observation 
of  the  child  will  be  guided  into  proper  channels  and  the  inter- 
relation and  interdependence  of  these  industries  understood. 

Through  this  concrete  field  and  industrial  work  the  element 
of  interest  so  essential  to  real  education  is  introduced  and  plays 
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such  an  important  part  as  to  enable  pupils  to  learn  incidentally 
what  under  the  old  system  of  "place-geography"  they  failed  to 
get  by  the  most  laborious  effort. 

The  extent  and  use  of  geographic  supplementary  reading  as 
followed  out  in  some  of  our  schools  is  a  matter  worthy  of  notice. 
The  full  value  of  such  reading  is  secured  when  it  is  made  intel- 
ligible through  the  concrete  work  mentioned  above.  There  is 
now  a  great  abundance  of  this  kind  of  reading,  and  it  comes  to 
the  children  not  only  in  interesting  but  in  good  literary  form  as 
well. 

In  pursuing  these  lines  of  work,  there  may  be  danger  of 
getting  too  far  away  from  the  text-book  and  of  failing  to  arrange, 
connect  and  fix  the  information  thus  worked  out.  The  text- 
book should  not  become  a  mere  reference  book,  but  its  value 
should  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  gained 
in  this  way  may  serve  to  bring  it  within  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  interpret  and  appreciate  its  contents.  So  that  in  finishing 
up  topics  or  subjects  through  reviews  and  supplementary  work, 
the  book  may  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Reading. 

In  no  study  has  progress  been  more  marked  or  results  more 
gratifying  than  in  reading,  especially  in  the  primary  or  lower 
grades.  The  importance  of  this  branch  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study  has  aroused  the 
thought  of  many  of  our  best  teachers  and  inspired  them  with 
the  determination  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than 
that  already  attained.  The  forces  at  work  to  this  end  have  not 
been  impotent  and  unavailing;  intelligent  and  well  directed 
effort  has  been  rewarded  as  it  usually  is,  ^\\}^  gains  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  earnestness  of 
the  efforts  put  forth.  Probably  there  is  no  city  in  the  country 
that  can  show  reading  superior  to  that  to  be  found  in  the  Long- 
fellow, the  Whittier,  the  Irving,  the  Woodland,  the  Lowell  or 
the  Humboldt.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  classes  in  the 
lower  grades  were  able  to  read  through  and  read  thoroughly  and 
well  as  many  as  six  books.  Of  course  not  all  succeeded  in  cov- 
ering so  much  ground,  for  there  is  a  difference  in  classes  as  there 
is  in  individuals;  but  the  results  present  a  very  encouraging 
forecast  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  the  old  method  only  one 
or  two  books  could  be  read. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  books 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  supplementary  reading 
have  been  of  inestimable  value.  About  5,000  books,  in  sets  of 
25,  suitable  for  use  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades 
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were  placed  in  the  schools  free  to  the  children.  These  books 
were  carefully  selected  in  regard  to  both  the  grade  and  the 
character  of  their  contents.  They  are  filled  with  the  best  and 
most  interesting  matter  for  children  and  the  influence  they  have 
had  and  are  having  upon  both  the  reading  and  the  language 
work  is  beyond  exprCvSsion. 

Art  Teaching  in  the  Ward  Schools. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  tremendous  impetus 
has  been  given  to  Art  Teaching  in  the  ward  schools,  not  only 
in  the  department  of  Drawing  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Ankeney,  but  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  some  of 
the  great  artists  themselves.  The  Woodland,  Jefferson,  Irving, 
Yeager,  Whittier,  I^owell,  Linwood,  Garfield  and  lyongfellow 
especially,  have  done  much  to  enlarge  and  to  systematize  the 
historic  side  of  art  culture,  while  all  the  other  schools  have  been 
influenced  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction. 

Language,  Literature  and  Biography. 

Several  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  in  order 
to  give  greater  breadth  and  depth  to  the  lyanguage  Teaching, 
purchased  at  their  own  expense  language  books  of  different 
kinds  to  experiment  with  certain  classes  in  order  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  the  pupils  would  make  the  greatest  pro- 
gress. This  shows  a  commendable  spirit  and  one  that  is  des- 
tined to  result  in  much  good  as  well  as  testing  various  methods. 
These  books  thus  purchased  become  the  personal  property  of 
the  principal  or  teacher  who  lends  them  to  the  pupils.  These 
books  are  supplementary  to  the  regular  text-books  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  progressive  work 
is  that  of  a  strictly  literature  character  first  started  in  a  syste- 
matical way  in  the  Whittier  School  and  followed  under  various 
modified  forms  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  schools. 

Instead  of  talking  to  the  pupils  about  authors — a  sort  of 
birthday  method  of  some  value — they  learn  considerable  history 
concerning  the  leading  authors,  but  very  much  more  by  reading 
some  of  their  works,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  them  through 
their  writings,  or  some  of  their  best  specimens.  This  species  of 
reading  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  reading  for  expression 
and  voice  culture  which  are  obtained  from  the  regular  reading 
books. 

In  close  connection  with  this  work  is  that  of  biography 
preparatory  to  taking  up  United  States  History  in  the  Seventh 
grade  and  carried  higher  in  the  Woodland  School  than  else- 
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where.  The  children  readily  distinguish  between  the  myths  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  brief  sketches  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Henry,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  Long- 
lellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Raskin  and  many  others. 
They  ascribe  the  myth-lore  to  the  primitive  age  when  the  people 
believed  that  they  saw  and  heard  the  gods  in  all  things  and  that 
the  gods  and  goddesses  communicated  their  wills  to  men.  The 
children  now  read  these  stories  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
their  imaginative  powers,  knowing  full  well  that  at  the  bottom 
the  whole  thing  is  fictitious.  Thus  they  are  touched  on  the 
imaginative  and  the  real  sides  of  life  every  day,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  progress 
humanity  has  made  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  double  view  of 
existence  and  the  proper  time  is  to  make  the  distinction  early  in 
life.  As  is  well  known  the  lives  of  people  are  more  influenced 
by  their  imagination  than  by  their  reason,  and  it  is  right  that 
the  children  should  know  early  in  life  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Some  of  our  best  schools  blend  these  two 
elements  in  a  happy  manner,  and  with  excellent  results. 
Children  thus  learn  to  look  for  the  reason  of  things  if  they  are 
taught  to  discriminate,  and  they  naturally  refer  certain  beliefs 
to  the  imagination,  and  others  to  the  realm  of  concrete  reality. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  education  is  made  to  touch  on  every 
side  of  child-life,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  produce 
healthy,  sane  minded  men  and  women  who  will  be  just,  tolerant 
and  free  from  bigotry. 

Some  of  the  principals  organize  a  Course  of  Study  for  their 
teachers  each  year,  notably  the  Washington  and  Whittier 
Schools,  for  self  improvement.  At  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, assigned  topics  previously  studied  are  discussed,  and  new 
views  on  many  points  are  brought  into  prominence. 

Arithmetic. 

The  movement,  looking  towards  improved  methods  in 
arithmetic,  that  began  several  years  ago,  is  still  active.  There 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  year  new  and  better  methods  were  introduced  b}^  a 
number  of  our  wide-awake  schools,  and  a  general  tendency  has 
shown  itself  to  break  away  from  the  old  mechanical  drills  that 
have  proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  the  past.  In  harmon}^  with 
this  sentiment  for  greater  strength  in  the  work,  the  text-books 
have  been  changed  and  a  course  embodying  the  latest  and  best 
views  on  teaching  aiithmetic  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
time  honored,  but  thread-bare,  methods  of  the  past. 
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The  Substitutes. 

The  work  done  by  the  substitutes  during  the  year  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  successful.  There  have  been  fewer  mis- 
takes, more  intelligent  work,  and  fewer  failures.  No  doubt  this 
condition  is  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  the  normal  or  pro- 
fessional work  done  by  them  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Superintendents  F.  D.  Tharpe  and  G.  B.  Longan.  The  substi- 
tutes were  organized  into  a  class  for  the  study  of  school  manage- 
ment and  school  methods.  Fifteen  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year,  the  first  one  occurring  October  9,  and  the  last  one 
May  12. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  generally  punctual  and  regu- 
lar in  attendance,  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly 
benefited  by  the  work. 

The  exercises,  always  of  an  elementary  and  practical  char- 
acter, sometimes  took  the  lecture  and  sometimes  the  recitation 
form.  Interest  and  attention  were  always  good.  Many  topics  of 
importance  to  teachers  were  studied  and  discussed. 

Classification  of  Schools. 

The  principal  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  school 
under  his  charge.  He  should  make  a  critical  and  correct 
analysis  of  it.  He  should  know  its  strong  and  weak  features 
and  be  able  to  make  a  just  and  honest  comparison  between  his 
and  other  schools.  He  should  be  honest  with  himself  and  in 
his  own  mind,  at  least,  determine  the  true  position  of  his  school  as 
first  class,  second  class,  third  class,  or  fourth  class.  This  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  progress  and  improvement.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  growth  in  a  school  that  places  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  list  simply  by  proclamation. 

The  highest  distinction  a  school  can  win  for  itself  is  to 
establish  its  ability  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  and  abreast  of 
those  schools  that  are  at  the  head  of  the  educational  column,  but 
to  lead  out  in  lines  of  original  investigation,  to  solve  new  prob- 
lems, demonstrate  new  propositions  or  carry  the  lamp  of  progress 
into  the  dark  wilderness  of  unexplored  regions.  To  reach  such 
a  degree  of  excellence  requires  the  greatest  ability,  energy  and 
devotion.  There  is  plenty  of  such  work  to  do.  No  one  need 
feel  that  the  present  epoch  is  the  educational  millennium. 
Great  has  been  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  all  lines  of 
human  activity,  but  who  will  say  that  the  progress  of  the  next 
fifty  shall  not  be  far  greater.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  unsolved  educational  problems  in  abundance,  and  that  we 
are  beset  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance  on  many  of  the  ques- 
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tions  with  which  we  come  in  the  closest  touch  in  our  daily  work. 
In  the  pedagogical  field  there  is  room  for  the  best  ability  the 
country  affords,  so  that  those  who  are  in  position  to  show 
results  certainly  do  not  lack  in  opportunity. 

It  must  be  remembered  though,  that  not  all  change  is  pro- 
gress. Not  every  new  thing  is  a  good  thing.  There  are  ''fads" 
and  "fakes,"  and  one  must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
spurious  and  the  genuine,  the  false  and  the  true.  It  requires 
no  mean  ability  to  correctly  analyze  schemes,  methods,  systems, 
etc. ,  and  determine  whether  they  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation 
or  whether  they  are  the  ephemeral  vagaries  of  some  modern 
educational  Ponce  de  lycon. 

Not  many  schools  can  succeed  in  doing  original  work.  A 
greater  number  must  be  content  if  only  they  can  be  progressive. 

To  be  alert;  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in  the  field  of 
pedagogics;  to  discern  the  trend  in  educational  movements;  to 
discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true,  the  sound  and  the 
unsound;  to  possess  energy,  teaching  power,  organizing  and 
executive  ability  is  to  be  equipped  for  the  creation  of  an  efficient, 
up-to-date,  progressive  school. 

Descending  the  scale,  the  next  type  of  school  is  the  one 
whose  organization  is  faultless,  whose  discipline  is  rigid  and 
close,  whose  instruction  is  delivered  in  expert  bundles  of  regula- 
tion size,  but  whose  past  history  may  be  fitly  expressed  in  these 
lines: 

''We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  view  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run." 
Motto:    "Nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

This  kind  of  school  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  classification 
of  all  schools  not  having  reached  its  degree  of  excellence.  The 
same  qualities  are  found  in  a  modified  form  in  each. 

One  is  defective  in  organization,  another  in  discipline,  and 
another  in  instruction.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  energy 
of  management  exerted  almost  wholly  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
school  and  the  real  teaching  correspondingly  neglected.  Ade- 
quate attention  should  be  given  to  every  feature  of  the  school, 
but  study  of  children  and  the  what  and  how  of  instruction  should 
always  be  uppermost  with  the  teacher.  Let  each  principal  ask 
himself  such  questions  as  these  and  so  find  the  niche  in  which 
his  school  belongs: 

What  have  I  contributed  to  the  general  cause  of  education  ? 
What  problem  have  I  solved  or  assisted  in  solving  ?  What 
original  work  is  my  school  entitled  to  the  credit  of? 

What  claim  have  I  to  being  progressive  ?  Have  I  ever  put 
into  my  school  work  a  new  thought  or  feature  of  value  and  per- 
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manence  ?  Am  I  the  last  to  discard  the  old  and  worn  out  and 
adopt  the  new  ? 

Are  the  organization  and  discipline  of  ray  school  thorough 
and  complete  ?  Is  the  instruction  strong  and  effective  ?  Do  I 
see  my  school  only  in  a  general  way  or  do  I  reach  the  details  of 
the  work?  Do  things  move  on  with  clock-like  smoothness  and 
exactness  or  is  there  friction  or  jarring  of  the  machinery  ? 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

28,104 

26,055 

54,159 

2,652 
30,756 

2,596 
28,651 

5,248 
59,407 

11,754 

12,828 

24,582 

1,330 
13,084 
288 

1,641 
14,469 
441 

2,971 
27,553 
729 

Statistics  for  1899-1900. 

Number  of  white  persons  in  the  district,  between 

6  and  20  years  of  age   

Number  of  colored  persons  in  the  district,  between 

6  and  20  years  of  age   

Total,  white  and  colored   

Number  of  white  children  who  attended  public 

school  during  the  year   

Number  of  colored  children  who  attended  public 

school  during  the  year   

Total  enrollment  during  the  year  

Increase  over  the  previous  year  in  Kansas  City.  . 

Total  number  of  days  attended  by  all  children  3,585,780 

Average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  child 

on  the  enrollment   130 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught  180 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school  each  day  19,921 

Total  number  in  school  under  16  years  of  age  12,195  12,919  25,114 
Number  of  white  pupils  under  16  years  of  age  10,888  11,446  22,384 
Number  of  colored  pupils  under  16  years  of  age  1,307  1,423  2,730 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  school  over  16  years 

of  age    889         1,550  2,439 

Number  of  white  pupils  over  16  years  of  age..  866         1,332  2,198 

Number  of  coloi'ed  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  23  218  241 

Total  enrollment    27,553 

Salaries  paid  male  teachers  per  month   $  9,405.00 

Salaries  paid  female  teachers,  per  month   32,135.00 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachers,  per  month    125,40 

Average  salary  paid  female  teachers,  per  month   65.42 

Salary  paid  46  substitutes — $20  each  per  month    920.00 

Number  of  male  teachers,  white,  58  ;    colored,  17  ;    total   75 

Number  of  female  teachers,  white,  438;   colored,  36;   total   474 

Total  white  and  colored   549 

Number  of  substitute  teachers,  white,  41;   colored,  5;   total   46 

Total  number  of  teachers  and  substitutes  595 

Salaries  paid  teachers,  officers  and  janitors  for  12  months  $421,067.57 

Average  cost  per  day  on  average  daily  attendance,  estimated  on  salaries 

paid  officers,  teachers  and  janitors   11.7  cents 

Average  cost  per  day  on  total  enrollment    8.4  cents 

Rate  per  cent  levied  for  school  purposes  on  assessed  valuation   8  mills 


School  Houses. 

Number  of  school  houses    49 

Number  owned  by  the  district    41 

Number  of  rooms  rented  by  the  district    18 

Number  of  buildings  heated  by  steam    28 

Number  heated  by  air   12 

Number  heated  by  stoves    9 

Number  ventilated  by  windows  and  doors    21 

Self-ventilating    28 

Number  supplied  with  water  from  the  water  works   39 

Number  supplied  with  water  from  wells    10 

Number  of  school  rooms   546 
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Teachers. 


Male  teachers  in  the  high  schools   44 

Female  teachers  in  the  high  schools    54 

Male  principals  in  the  ward  schools    26 

Female  principals  in  the  ward  schools   19 

Male  assistants  in  the  ward  schools    4 

Female  assistants  in  the  ward  schools   401 

Special  teachers    2 


Ai:es  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  the  High  Schools. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Number  11  years  old                                                              1  3  4 

Number  12  years  old                                                                16  12  28 

Number  13  years  old                                                              89  113  202 

Number  14  years  old                                                               192  287  479 

Number  15  years  old                                                               289  469  758 

Number  16  years  old                                                               248  506  754 

Number  17  years  old                                                               202  413  615 

Number  18  years  old                                                               133  249  382 

Number  19  years  old                                                                63  99  162 

Number  20  years  old                                                              30  50  80 

Total  1,263  2,201  3,464 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Central  High                                                                          568  1,214  1,782 

Manual  Training  High                                                              546  698  1,244 

Westport  High                                                                            69  141  210 

Lincoln  High                                                                              81  147  228 

Total  1,263     2,201  3,464 

Number  of  male  pupils  in  high  school  over  16  years  old   676 

Number  of  female  pupils  in  high  school  over  16  years  old  1,317 

Total    1,993 

Number  of  male  pupils  in  high  school  under  16  years  old   587 

Number  of  female  pupils  in  high  school  under  16  years  old   884 

Total   1,471 

Total  enrollment  in  high  schools   3,464 

Number  of  graduates  of  the  high  schools  during  the  year  1899-1900 — males, 

135;   females,  252  ;   total   387 

Report  of  the  school  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  according  to  the  scheme  recommended  by  the 
City  Superintendents  in  1899  : 

1.  Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  the  city  (or  school 

district  or  corporation)   $ 

2.  Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  city  (or  school  district 

or  corporation)    74,000,000.00 

3.  Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 

of  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation)   10  mills 

Receipts. 

4.  Received  from  state  apportionment  or  taxes  %  69,710.27 

5.  Received  from  county  a:)portionment  or  taxes  

6.  Received  from  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation)  taxes.  .  559,813.72 

7.  Received  from  fines,  licenses,  penalties,  etc   1,563.80 

8.  Received  from  all  other  sources,  except  loans  and  bond  sales 

(specify  different  sources)    30,898.27 

9.  Received  from  loans   

10.  Received  from  bond  sales    418,792.78 

11.  Total  receipts,  all  sources   $1,080,778.84 

Expenditures. 

12.  Paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors  $  380,006.09 

13.  Paid  for  current  expenses   (excluding  interest,  but  including 

salaries  of  officers,  janitors,  fuel  and  lights,  text-books, 
including  drawing  and  writing-books,  stationery  and  other 
supplies  for  schools,  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  and  all 
other  current  expenses)    132,703.19 
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131^  For  Library  and  Library  Building  expenses   36,398.88 

14.  Paid  for  sites    67,313.00 

15.  Paid  for  additions  and  new  buildings   251,304.53 

16.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishings  and  furniture   824.51 

17.  I*aid  for  permanent  equipment  for  manual  training,  science 

laboratories,  etc   8,000.00 

18.  Paid  for  reference  and  library  books    4,334.08 

19.  Paid  for  all  other  permanent  improvements,  such  as  grading, 

paving,  etc.  (Specify  different  expenditures.)  Paving, 
$5,800.00 ;    grading,   $861.15  ;    sewers,   $615.35  ;  curbing 

$575.08;   sidewalks,  $805.90;   trees,  $116.78;   total   8,774.32 

20.  Paid  for  interest    61,222.39 

21.  Paid  for  principal  of  loans  $ 

22.  Paid  for  principal  of  bonded  debt   

23.  Total  paid  out,  all  purposes   950,881.89 

24.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  (net)    3,324.19 

25.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and  build- 

ings (included  in  24)    .00 

26.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  sinking  fund  (included  in 

24)   29,491.16 

27.  Warrants  outstanding,  beginning  of  year   8,895.31 

28.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  (net)   133,743.60 

29.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and  buildings 

(included  in  28)    103,153.28 

30.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  sinking  fund  (included  in  28)  50,488.89 

31.  Warrants  outstanding  at  end  of  year   9,417.77 

32.  Paid  current  expenses,  evening  schools  (included  in  12  and  13) 

33.  Paid  current  expenses,  teachers'  training  schools  (included  in 

12  and  13)   

34.  Paid  current  expenses  schools  for  defectives  or  other  special 

schools  (included  in  12  and  13.    Specify  different  schools) 

35.  Bond  school  debt  of  city  for  school  district  or  corporation)  at 

end  of  year    1,705,000.00 

36.  Population  of  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation)  163,752 

37.  Persons  of  school  age,  6  to  20  years,  inclusive,  in  city  (or  school 

district  or   corporation)    59,407 

38.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools   27,553 

39.  Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools   24,570 

40.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools   27,678 

41.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  night  schools  (included  in  40) 

42.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  teachers'  training  schools  (in- 

cluded in  40)   

43.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  schools  for  defective  or  other 

special  schools  (included  in  40.    Specify  different  schools)  

44.  Annual'  cost  of  education  per  pupil  (sum  of  Nos.  12  and  13  divided  by 

40),  on  the  total  enrollment,  $18.61,  and  on  the  average  daily 
attendance   $22.61 
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Table  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Pupils  Suspended— Irregular  Attendance   18 

Pupils  Suspended— Bad  Conduct   77 

Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment— white   346 

Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment— colored   59 

Average  Number  Belonging   21,676 

Average  Daily  Attendance    19,921 

Per  cent  of  Attendance   92 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  to  Teacher— to  be  Computed  on  Av.  No.  belonging. . . 

Number  Sittings   28,870 

Cases  of  Tardiness   29,:^04 

Per  cent  of  Tardiness   37 

Number  of  Pupils  not  Absent   1,671 

Number  of  Pupils  not  Tardy   15,903 

Table  III. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  WHOSE  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  ARE 

Agents   1,783 

Artists   149 

Barbers   201 

Boarding  House  and  Hotel  Keepers   354 

Railroadmen  (not  including  Street  Car  service)   1,423 

Butchers   231 

Clerks   2,219 

Confectioners   135 

Draymen  or  Teamsters   1,071 

Electrical  Service   87 

Engineers   549 

Farmers  or  Gardeners   391 

Laborers   3,939 

Laundresses   719 

Manufacturers   660 

Mechanics   3,772 

Merchants   3,212 

Professionals   1,435 

Public  Officers   550 

Saloon  Keepers   292 

Seamstresses   420 

Street  Railroads— Conductors,  Gripmen,  Motormen   307 

Miscellaneous   3,654 

Total   27,553 

Table  IV. 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  PUPILS. 

Kansas  City   11,917 

Missouri  (without  Kansas  City)   5,993 

Atlantic  States     850 

Central  States   5,551 

Western  States  and  Territories   2,467 

Great  Britain   109 

Ireland   15 

German  States   • .  92 

Other  Foreign  Countries     324 

Unknown   235 

Total   27,553 

Table  V. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Promoted  to  High  Schools   1,089 

Promoted  to  Seventh  Grade   1,325 

Promoted  to  Sixth  Grade   1,646 

Promoted  to  Fifth  Grade   2.210 

Promoted  to  Fourth  Grade   2,736 

Promoted  to  Third  Grade   2,578 

Promoted  to  Second  Grade   2.838 

Total   14,421 
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Table  VI. 


Enrolled  in  Seventh  Grade   1.784 

Enrolled  in  Sixth  Grade   2,272 

Enrolled  in  Fifth  Grade   2,488 

Enrolled  in  Fourth  Grade   3,521 

Enrolled  in  Third  Grade  ^   3,796 

Enrolled  in  Second  Grade   3  537 

Enrolled  in  First  Grade   6,691 

Enrolled  in  High  Schools   3,464 


Total   27,553 


Table  VII. 

CHARACTER  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

(Whole  Number  of  School  Days,  180.) 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  180  days   1,450 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  160  days  and  less  than  180   11,170 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  140  days  and  less  than  160   4,313 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  120  days  and  less  than  140   2,198 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  100  days  and  less  than  120   1,498 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  80  days  and  less  than  100   1,686 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  60  days  and  less  than  80    1,263 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  40  days  and  less  than  60.    1,319 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  20  days  and  less  than  40   1,316 

Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  less  than  20   1,340 

Total  Number  of  Pupils   27,553 

Transferred  from  O ther  Schools ,  ]       |- ;  • ; ' ;  • ;  •  •  •  •  ■  ;  •  i' r34 

Number  of  Return  Transfer  Received   l',945 

Number  of  Pupils  Received  by  Transfer   I,9tt6 


Table  VIII. 

OVERTIME  IN  GRADE  WORK. 


Number  Pupils  remaining  in  First  Grade  more  than  180  days   1.896 

Number  Pupils  remaining  in  Second  Grade  more  than  180  days   528 

Number  Pupils  remaining  in  Third  Grade  more  than  180  days    427 

Number  Pujuls  remaining  in  Fourth  Grade  more  than  180  days   692 

Number  Pupils  remaining  in  Fifth  Grade  more  than  180  days   459 

Number  Pupils  remaining  in  Sixth  Grade  more  than  180  days   465 

Number  Pupils  remaining  in  Seventh  Grade  more  than  180  days    264 


Table  IX. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

Daily         Per  cent 
Enrolled.    Belonging.  Attending.  Tardiness. 


Adams   

  547 

435 

410 

.20 

Allen   

  538 

446 

409 

.16 

Ashland  

  202 

145 

135 

.60 

Attucks   

  170 

90 

82 

.40 

Benton  

  481 

361 

331 

.32 

Bruce   

  107 

87 

81 

.30 

Bryant   

  715 

549 

506 

.24 

Central  (High)   

 1,782 

1,541 

1,460 

1.19 

Chace   

  781 

592 

553 

.14 

Clay   

  120 

90 

81 

.63 

Douglass   

I^]merson   

  394 

277 

252 

.60 

  585 

435 

402 

.40 

Franklin   

  684 

573 

537 

.32 

(xarfield   

  710 

588 

549 

.40 

(xarrison   . 

  429 

299 

274 

.80 

Hamilton   

  009 

494 

463 

.36 

Iledrk'k   

  206 

181 

168 

.35 

Humboldt   

 1,080 

821 

772 

.32 

Hyde  l*ark   

  676 

552 

522 

.18 

758 

704 

.10 

Ivanhoe   

  229 

187 

176 

.20 

Jackson   

  165 

114 

102 

.50 

  885 

739 

694 

.17 
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Daily         Per  Cent 

Enrolled.  Belonging.  Attending.  Tardiness. 

Karnes                                                     442              313              279  .52 

Kensington                                               221              160              140  .40 

Lathrop                                                     813               626              581  .50 

Lincoln                                                      736              485              437  .70 

Lincoln  (High)                                          228              186              174  2.00 

Linwood                                                   676              557              506  .40 

Longfellow                                                 505              428              402  .20 

Lowell                                                     699              548              503  .30 

Madison                                                     472              373              347  .30 

Manchester                                                51                36               33  .50 

Manual  Training  (High)  1,244            1,000              960  1.20 

Martin                                                     311              227              206  .60 

Morse                                                        837              642              604  .22 

Oakley                                                     460              372              339  .60 

Page                                                       Ill                91                82  .10 

Penn                                                         67                54                51  .08 

Phillips                                                      458              293              267  1.00 

Scarritt                                                     522              430              404  .30 

Sumner                                                    271              164              150  .30 

Switzer                                                      783               628               533  .40 

Washington                                             967              737              682  .45 

Webster                                                    596              490              460  .17 

Westport  (High)                                        210               171               163  .63 

Whittier                                                    928               774               701  .30 

Woodland   1,188              989              897  .23 

Yeager                                                     723              549              457  .28 

Table  of  Comparative  Expenses  by  Schools. 

Comparative  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  each  school,  based  upon 
the  total  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  including  all 
items  of  whatsoever  kind.  The  first  column  shows  the  total  cost,  the 
second  column  the  cost  on  the  enrollment,  and  the  third  on  the  average 
daily  attendance: 

Adams   $    8,648.26         $15.81  $21.09 

Allen                                                                     6,891.34  12.90  16.85 

Ashland                                                                2,836.01  14.03  21.01 

Attucks                                                                  2,467.89  14.51  30.09 

Benton                                                                    9,802.47  20.37  2961 

Bruce                                                                    1,487.19  13.89  18.36 

Bryant    14,290.30  19.98  28.24 

Central  (High)    60,984.00  34.22  41.70 

Chace    11,307.35  14.47  20.44 

Clay                                                                       2,109.73  17.58  26.40 

Douglass                                                                4,639.12  11.70  18.41 

Emerson                                                                 7,024.20  12.00  17.47 

Franklin                                                                 9,147.47  13.37  17.03 

Garfield   11,492.80  16.18  20.93 

Garrison                                                                6,475.82  15.09  23.63 

Hamilton                                                                8,163.14  13.24  17.63 

Hedrick                                                                 1,895.37             9.20  11.28 

Humboldt    15.132.40  14.01  19.60 

Hyde  Park                                                             7,910.25  11.70  15.15 

Irving    11,797.04  12.56  16.75 

Ivanhoe                                                                  1,749.25             7.63  9.31 

Jackson                                                                  3.330.16  20.18  32.94 

.Tefferson    11,345.91  12.82  16.35 

Karnes                                                                     5,417.27  12.25  19.41 

Kensington                                                             2,713.91  12.28  19.37 

Lathrop    12,065.30  14.84  20  76 

Lincoln                                                                     7,720.14  10.49  17.G6 

Lincoln    (High)                                                        7,111.03  31.18  40.81 

Linwood    10.854.05  16.05  21.43 

Longfellow                                                             7,650.13  15.14  19.03 

Lowell                                                                      9.039.14  14.36  17.95 

Madison                                                                 7,186.52  15.22  20.71 

Manchester                                                           1,211.20  23.74  36.70 

—5 
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45.11 

58.46 

16.67 

25.17 

13.85 

19.19 

14.78 

20.06 

13.98 

18.94 

Penn   

  1,354.26 

20.21 

26.55 

Phillips  

  5,384.31 

11.75 

20.16 

  8,228.25 

15.76 

20.36 

  11,713.57 

14.96 

21.95 

Washington  

  13,124.51 

13.57 

19.26 

Webster   

  10,860.06 

18.22 

23.68 

Westport  (High)   

  11,102.72 

52.87 

68.11 

  12,774.99 

13.76 

18.22 

  -6,094.13 

13.54 

17.94 

  9,263.80 

12.81 

20.27 

Total   

 $476,654.20 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools  is  3,464,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  2,757.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  three  High 
Schools  is  $135,322.64  including  all  the  expenditures,  and  of  Ward 
Schools  $341,331.56.  The  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  in  High  School, 
based  on  the  total  enrollment,  21  cents  per  day,  and  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  27.4  cents,  while  these  items  in  the  Ward  Schools,  respec- 
tively, 7.8  cents  and  9.8  cents.  Cost  of  educating  each  child  in  the 
kindergarten  based  on  the  total  enrollment  is  7.2  cents  per  day,  on  the 
average  number  belonging  10.3  cents  per  day,  on  the  daily  attendance 
14  cents  per  day. 
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Colored 

i 

f 
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1 

978 
1,471 

1,901 
2,473 

2,716 
3,305 
3,517 
3,101 
3,651 
4,558 
4,079 
6,857 
7,556 
7,900 

9,420 
10,057 
11,781 
15,332 
17,374 
18,512 
18.512 
18,512 
18,512 
18,512 
18.156 
18,156 
20.424 
20.424 
22,781 
23,038  • 
28,104  I 
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Promotions  at  the  Close  of  the  Year. 


Not 

Names  of  Schools. 

Enrolled. 

Promoted. 

Promot 

  492 

342 

150 

Allen   

  538 

138 

400 

  192 

108 

84 

  108 

62 

46 

  433 

242 

191 

  96 

49 

47 

  653 

546 

107 

  708 

447 

261 

Clay  

  108 

76 

32 

  309 

218 

91 

  503 

332 

171 

  647 

533 

114 

Garfield   

  654 

479 

175 

Garrison   

  S89 

203 

186 

  605 

316 

289 

  195 

83 

112 

  960 

631 

329 

Hyde  Park   

  651 

463 

188 

  872 

621 

251 

  229 

129 

100 

  132 

84 

48 

  809 

638 

171 

  432 

246 

186 

  204 

116 

88 

  715 

487 

228 

  577 

439 

138 

  622 

491 

131 

  478 

328 

150 

  626 

274 

352 

  425 

371 

54 

  51 

37 

14 

  284 

164 

120 

  757 

520 

237 

  424 

289 

135 

111 

  64 

34 

30 

215 

117 

  470 

387 

83 

  196 

140 

56 

  705 

531 

174 

  841 

446 

395 

  525 

333 

192 

Whittier   

  902 

704 

198 

  1,071 

800 

271 

  723 

401 

322 

 21,818 

14,558 

7,260 

Ward  School  Statistics. 

The  following  tables  of  the  white  and  colored  pupils  was 
prepared  at  the  middle  of  the  year  and  it  included  all  tlie  pupils  in 
the  Seventh  grade  who  would  be  promoted  to  the  High  Schools, 
provided  they  remained  in  school  till  the  close  of  the  year  and 
completed  the  ward  school  course.  There  were  1,234  pupils  in 
the  white  schools  and  122  in  the  colored  schools.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  year  only  1,010  out  of  1,234  of  the  white  pupils  were 
promoted,  and  79  out  of  122  of  the  colored.  That  is,  224  of  the 
white  pupils  failed  to  be  put  forward  for  various  reasons,  and  43 
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of  the  colored.    Nearly  all  the  white  pupils  who  remained  in 

school  till  the  close  of  the  year  were  promoted,  hence  about  18 
par  cent  of  the  white  pupils  drop^^id  out  of  school  from  the 
Seventh  grade,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  colored. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Seventh 
grade  the  middle  of  the  year  are  herewith  submitted: 

Number  11  years  and  10  months   2 

Number  11  years  and  11  months   2 

Number  12  years  old   3 

Number  12  years  and    1  month   2 

Number  12  years  and    2  months   4 

Number  12  years  and    3  months   1 

Number  12  years  and    5  months   7 

Number  12  years  and    6  months   2 

Number  12  years  and    7  months   3 

Number  12  years  and    8  months  /.   8 

Number  12  years  and    9  months   8 

Number  12  years  and  10  months   6 

Number  12  years  and  11  months   11 

Total    59 


Number  13  years  of  age   17 

Number  13  years  and    1  month   10 

Number  13  years  and    2  months   8 

Number  13  years  and    3  months   12 

Number  13  years  and    4  months   11 

Number  13  years  and    5  months   19 

Number  13  years  and    6  months   12 

Number  13  years  and    7  months   17 

Number  13  years  and    8  months   15 

Number  13  years  and    9  months   28 

Number  13  years  and  10  months   27 

Number  13  years  and  11  months   29 

Total  205 


Number  14  years  of  age   40 

Number  14  years  and    1  month   28 

Number  14  years  and    2  months   22 

Number  14  years  and    3  months   24 

Number  14  years  and    4  months   22 

Number  14  years  and    5  months    28 

Number  14  years  and    6  months   29 

Number  14  years  and    7  months   31 

Number  14  years  and    8  months   32 

Number  14  years  and    9  months   33 

Number  14  years  and  10  months   24 

Number  14  years  and  11  months   31 

Total   339 


Number  15  years  of  age   56 

Number  15  years  and    1  month   35 

Number  15  years  and    2  months   27 

Number  15  years  and    3  months   30 

Number  15  years  and    4  months   33 

Number  15  years  and    5  months   37 

Number  15  years  and    6  months   32 

Number  15  years  and    7  months   31 

Number  15  years  and    8  months   21 

Number  15  years  and    9  months   30 

Number  15  years  and  10  months   26 

Number  15  years  and  11  months   18 

Total   7376 
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Number  16  years  of  age   29 

Number  16  years  and    1  month   24 

Number  16  years  and    2  months   15 

Number  16  years  and    3  months   24 

Number  16  years  and    4  months   12 

Number  16  years  and    5  months   17 

Number  16  years  and    6  months   14 

Number  16  years  and    7  months   8 

Number  16  years  and    8  months   8 

Number  16  years  and    9  months   13 

Number  16  years  and  10  months   8 

Number  16  years  and  11  months   7 

Total   174 


Number  17  years  of  age   6 

Number  17  years  and    1  month   9 

Number  17  years  and    2  months   9 

Number  17  years  and    3  months   12 

Number  17  years  and    4  months   16 

Number  17  years  and    5  months                                                                   .  4 

Number  17  years  and    6  months   5 

Number  17  years  and    7  months   2 

Number  17  years  and    8  months   8 

Number  17  years  and    9  months  '   3 

Number  17  years  and  10  months   5 

Number  17  years  and  11  months   2 

Total    71 


Number  18  years  and    2  months   2 

Number  18  years  and    3  months   1 

Number  18  years  and    9  months   2 

Number  18  years  and  11  months   2 

Total    7 


Number  19  years  of  age  ,   1 

Number  19  years  and  4  months   1 

Total   2 


Number  20  years  and  1  month   1 


PUPILS  FROM  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Number  11  years  and    6  months   1 

Number  12  years  and    8  months   1 

Number  13  years  of  age   2 

Number  13  years  and    1  month   1 

Number  13  years  and    2  months   2 

Number  13  years  and    3  montEs   1 

Number  13  years  and    4  months   1 

Number  13  years  and    6  months.  .  ^   2 

Number  13  years  and    7  months   2 

Number  13  years  and    9  months   2 

Number  13  years  and  10  months   1 

Number  13  years  and  11  months   2 

Total    18 
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Number  14  years  of  age   11 

Number  14  years  and    1  month   2 

Number  14  years  and    2  months   1 

Number  14  years  and    3  months   o 

Number  14  years  and    4  months   2 

Number  14  years  and    5  months   1 

Number  14  years  and    6  months   1 

Number  14  years  and    7  months   1 

Number  14  years  and    8  months   2 

Number  14  years  and    9  months   3 

Number  14  years  and  10  months   3 

Number  14  years  and  11  months   1 

Total    32 

Number  15  years  of  age   3 

Number  15  years  and    1  month   3 

Number  15  years  and    2  months   1 

Number  15  years  and    3  months   3 

Number  15  years  and    4  months   3 

Number  15  years  and    5  months   1 

Number  15  years  and    7  months   1 

Number  15  years  and    8  months   1 

Number  15  years  and    9  months   3 

Number  15  years  and  10  months  1 

Number  15  years  and  11  months   1 

Total    21 

Number  16  years  of  age   7 

Number  16  years  and    1  month   3 

Number  16  years  and    2  months   1 

Number  16  years  and    6  months   3 

Number  16  years  and    7  months   1 

Number  16  years  and    8  months   1 

Number  16  years  and    9  months   4 

Number  16  years  and  10  months   3 

Number  16  years  and  11  months   2 

Total    25 

Number  17  years  of  age   4 

Number  17  years  and    1  month   1 

Number  17  years  and    2  months   1 

Number  17  years  and    3  months   2 

Number  17  years  and    4  months   1 

Number  17  years  and    5  months   2 

Number  17  years  and    6  months   4 

Number  17  years  and    8  months   2 

Number  17  years  and    9  months   1 

Total    18 

Number  18  years  of  age   2 

Number  18  years  and  2  months   1 

Number  18  years  and  5  months  '   2 

Number  18  years  and  9  months   1 

Total    6 


Number  19  years  and  5  months 
Number  19  years  and  9  months 


1 
1 


Manuai,  Training  High  Schooi.,  Kansas  City. 
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High  School  Statistics. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
imperfect  methods  now  employed  in  collecting  and  tabulating 
High  School  statistics.  Until  a  system  is  adopted  that  will 
show  all  the  important  facts  connected  with  this  department  of 
public  education,  information  will  continue  to  be  imperfect  and 
unreliable.  The  general  trend  of  the  various  groups  of  children 
in  their  studies,  the  studies  that  present  most  difficulty,  persist- 
ence of  attendance,  general  behavior,  and  other  items  should  be 
matters  not  only  of  record,  but  ahso  of  investigation.  Under 
present  existing  conditions  as  much  as  can  be  claimed  with 
certainty  is  ''guesses  at  the  truth." 

In  all  well  regulated  High  Schools  it  is  possible  now  to  get 
the  items  of  class  standing,  attendance  and  deportment  of  each 
individual  pupil  upon  application,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a 
general  tabulated  result  of  the  various  movements  in  the  school 
by  masses  or  classes  in  specific  branches,  or  in  departments  of 
study  out  of  which  much  reliable  information  can  be  obtained, 
and  even  if  such  records  are  kept  for  college  or  university 
classes,  they  are  so  far  beneath  the  plane  of  conscious  appre- 
hension that  outsiders  never  see  them. 

It  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  obscurity  on  this  sub- 
ject that  some  years  ago  I  undertook  to  collect  statistics  that  would 
show  why  a  large  per  cent  of  pupils  dropped  out  of  High  School 
the  first  year,  and  to  determine  the  causes  therefor.  After  dili- 
gent inquiry,  I  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  explanation  and  what 
I  got  appeared  contradictory. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  now  that  the  reason  so  many 
pupils  quit  High  School  during  the  first  year,  is  that  they  become 
disgusted  with  some  of  the  studies  they  are  obliged  to  take, 
notably  Latin  and  algebra.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  these 
were  made  optional,  the  boys  would  remain  longer  in  school. 
This  opinion  has  caused,  in  some  quarters,  a  veering  around  in 
courses  of  study,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  with  the  slightly 
changing  conditions,  better  and  more  persistent  attendance  has 
been  secured.  Instead  of  one  or  two  factors  determining  this 
question,  there  are  many  causes  operating,  some  of  which  I  shall 
indicate. 

I  began  my  observations  first  in  the  High  Schools  of  Kansas 
City,  noting  the  failures  in  different  branches  of  study,  dropping 
out  of  school  and  the  reasons  assigned.  To  bring  in  collateral 
evidence  bearing  on  these  points,  I  endeavored  to  collect  statis- 
tics from  sixty  of  the  representative  cities  of  this  country  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  1900,  and  to  embody  the  results 
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in  this  pipar,  but  I  was  only  moderately  successful.  A  circular 
letter  covering  the  following  inquiries  was  sent  out: 


Statistics. 

 High  School  City  State. 

1.  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  belonging  to  the:  First  year,  ; 

second  year,    . . . ;  third  year,  ;  fourth  year,   Total,   

2.  Total  number  of  First  Year  pupils;    Classified  by  Age: 

Ages-  11,     12      13,     14,     15,     16,     17,     18,     19,     20.    Total,  .... 

Boys —  

Girls  -  

3.  Total  number  of  First  Year  pupils  that  failed  to  maintain  class- 
standing  in  one  or  more  branches: 

Ages—  11,     12,     13,     14,     15,     16,     17,     18,     19,     20.    Total,  .... 

Boys—  

Girls—  

4.  Total  number  and  ages  of  First  Year  pupils  that  have  been  dropped 
from  your  High  School  since  September,  1899: 

Why  dropped  ?  Ages  in  Years. 

11,    12.    13,    14,    15,    16,    17,    18,    19,  20. 


Failing  Eyesight: 

B  )ys  - 

Girls — 

Transferred: 

Boys — 

Girls- 

Illness: 

Boys — 

Girls- 

Illness  in  Family: 

Boys— 

Girls- 

To  Work: 

Boys— 

Girls- 

Left  City: 

Boys— 

Girls- 

Foot-ball: 

Boys — 

Society: 

Boys — 

Girls- 

Inability: 

Boys — 

Girls- 

Unknown: 

Boys — 

Girls— 

 Principal. 

 1900. 

Replies  to  this  circular  were  received  from  the  following 
cities:  Portland,  Ore. ;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Boys' High  School,  New 
York  City;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  lyouisville,  Ky.,  West 
Division  High  School,  Chicago;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  (three  schools);  Patterson,  N.  J.;  Girls'  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Scranton,  Pa. 
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The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  12,542,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  6,804  belonging  to  the  first  year;  2,8?0  to  the 
second;  1,799  to  the  third,  and  1,089  to  the  fourth  year.  These 
reports  show  that  54.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  first  year, 
22.7  per  cent  second  year,  14.3  per  cent  third  year,  and  8.7  per 
cent  fourth  year.  This  result,  I  suppose,  represents  an  average 
distribution  of  the  pupils  by  years. 

Of  the  6,804  of  the  first  year  pupils  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment, 2  were  11  years  old;  79,  12;  538,  13;  1,479,  14;  1,516,  15; 
980,  16;  373,  17;  95,  18,  and  16,  19  years  old,  leaving  1,801 
unclassified  as  to  age. 

Left  School.— General  Drift. 

From  the  same  schools,  1,384  pupils  out  of  6,804  had  left 
school  up  to  the  time  these  reports  were  forwarded  in  April. 
The  ages  of  those  withdrawn  from  school  were:  8,  12  years  old, 
43,  13  years  old;  185,  14  years  old;  258,  15  years  old;  265,  16 
years  old;  149,  17  years  old;  62, 18  years  old;  14,  19  years  old,  and 
8,  20  years  old.  In  round  numbers,  twenty  out  of  every  hundred 
pupils  dropped  out  of  the  High  School  the  first  year.  By  ages, 
8  out  of  79,  12  years  old  left  school;  43  out  of  538,  13  years  old; 
185  out  of  1,478,  14  years  old;  258out  of  1,516,  15  years  old;  265 
out  of  980,  16yearsold;  149  out  of  373,  17  years  old;  62outof95, 
18  years  old,  and  14  out  of  16,  19  years  old.  Or  if  these  numbers 
be  expressed  in  per  cents  we  have  the  amazing  results  of  10  per 
cent  between  12  and  13  years  of  age;  8  per  cent  between  13  and 
14  years;  12j^  per  cent  between  14  and  15  years;  16^  per  cent 
between  15  and  16  years;  27  per  cent  between  16  and  17  years; 
40  percent  between  17  and  18  years;  65;^  per  cent  between  18 
and  19  years,  and  87 per  cent  between  19  and  20  years. 

Bringing  these  two  items — enrollment  and  dropping  out — to- 
gether, the  relation  may  be  expressed  in  another  form,  namely  : 
11  per  cent  12  years  of  age  left  school;  12  per  cent  13  years  of 
age;  11  per  cent  14  years  of  age;  16  per  cent  15  years  of  age; 
25  per  cent  16  years  of  age;  30  per  cent  17  years  of  age;  60  per 
cent  18  years  of  age;  50  per  cent  19  years  of  age. 

Why  They  Left  School. — More  Specific  Reasons. 

The  data  collected  from  the  cities  reporting  was  tabulated 
under  the  several  sub-heads  embodied  in  the  circular.  The 
results  herewith  appended  include  5,252  first  year  pupils  enrolled 
in  those  schools,  and  the  information  is,  I  believe,  trustworthy. 

Of  this  number,  1,015  had  left  school,  the  following  reasons 
being  given: 
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Sickness,  81  boys  and  116  girls;  sickness  in  family,  9  boys 
and  25  girls;  inability  to  do  the  work,  93  boys  and  35  girls;  to 
go  to  work,  135  boys  and  Z\  girls;  transferred,  35  boys  and  40 
girls;  left  the  city,  29  boys  and  47  girls;  failing  eyesight,  2  boys 
and  6  girls;  too  much  society,  5  boys  and  5  girls;  unknown,  156 
boys  and  174  girls.  Totals,  546  bovs  and  469  girls.  Total. 
1,015. 

Remark — Of  the  546  boys  in  this  table  255  belong  to  the 
Boys'  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Failed  in  Class  Work. 

The  failures  reported  in  class  standing  during  the  first  year* 
according  to  ages,  are  as  follows:  6  pupils  12  years  old;  100' 
13;  377,  14;  518,  15;  460,  16;  288,  17;  66,  18;  7,  19,  and  3,  20 
years  old.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  6  out  of  79  12-year-old 
children  failed  in  class  standing  in  one  or  more  branches;  100  out 
of  538,  13  years  old;  377  out  of  1,478,  14  years  old;  518  out  of 
1,516,  15  years  old;  460  out  of  980,  16  years  old;  208  out  of  373, 
17  years  old;  66  out  of  95,  18  years  old;  7  out  of  16,  19  years  old. 
Nearly  8  per  cent  failed  that  were  12  years  old;  20  per  cent,  13 
years  old;  24  per  cent,  14  years  old;  34  per  cent,  15  years  old; 
nearly  47  per  cent,  16  years  old;  55  per  cent,  17  years  old;  70 
per  cent,  18  years  old,  and  37  per  cent  19  years  old. 

This  table  simply  gives  the  totals  of  the  failures  from  those 
cities  making  the  fuller  reports,  but  not  the  subjects,  and  it  was 
not  possible  from  the  information  at  my  command  to  decide 
along  what  lines  of  study  the  greatest  number  of  failures  occurred. 

Statistics  from  City  School  Reports. 

To  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  statistics  compiled 
from  recent  city  reports  now  in  my  office,  I  herewith  submit 
some  condensed  statements  which  represent  the  highest,  widest 
and  most  reliable  results. 

Cleveland. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  according  to  Supt.  Jones'  report  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1899,  enrolled  3,560  pupils  in  the 
three  High  Schools  and  normal  training  school — Central  High, 
2,064;  South  High,  339;  West  High,  975;  Training  Normal, 
182.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  were  as  follows:  1,  11  years  old; 
4,  12  years  old;  84,  13  years  old;  489,  14  years  old;  809,  15 
years  old;  839,  16  years  old;  632,  17  years  old,  and  702,  18  and 
over  years  old. 
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Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Central  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1899,  reports  the  ages  of  pupils  as  follows:  2,  12  years  old; 
44,  13  years  old;  182,  14  years  old;  342,  15  years  old;  377,  16 
years  old;  200,  18  years  old;  139,  19  years  old;  55,  20  years  old, 
and  47  over  21  years  old,  making  a  total  of  1,735.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  regard  to  sex,  or  year  in  school,  but  there  are  very 
complete  tables  as  to  classes  and  subjects. 

St.  Louis. 

In  St.  lyouis  the  method  of  tabulating  High  School  statistics 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  the 
tables  extend  over  a  series  of  years.  The  latest  report  I  have  is 
for  1897-8.  The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  High 
School  was  740,  ages  as  follows:  14,  12  years  old;  52,  13  years 
old;  190,  14  years  old;  243,  15  years  old;  173,  16  years  old,  and 
68,  17  years  old. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School,  including 
those  admitted  and  tabulated  according  to  age,  is  represented  as 
follows:  15,  12  years  old;  63,  13  years  old;  273,  14  years  old; 
450,  15  years  old;  495,  16  years  old;  352,  17  years  old;  228,  18 
years  old;  83,  19  years  old,  and  24,  20  years  and  over.  Total, 
1,983. 

Per  cent  of  total  number,  11  years  old,  .7;  12  years  old,  3.3; 
13  years  old,  13.8;  14  years  old,  22.7;  15  years  old,  24.9;  16 
years  old,  17.8;  17  years  old,  17.8;  18  years  old,  11.4;  19 
years  old,  4.2;  20  and  over,  1.2. 

Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  gives  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the  persistence  of  attendance 
in  the  Philadelphia  High  Schools  compared  with  several  other 
cities.  He  states  the  size  of  the  class  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  and  the  number  who  completed  the  course  of  study. 

New  Bedford. 

Supt.  William  E.  Hatch  in  his  annual  report  of  the  New 
Bedford  schools  for  the  year  1899,  published  some  valuable  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  High  School  of  that  city.  The  total  en- 
rollment was  493,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  left  the  school 
was  81,  or  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  distributed 
among  the  classes  as  follows:  Sub-seniors,  8  boys  and  9  girls; 
juniors,  19  boys  and  18  girls;  sub-juniors,  13  boys  and  14  girls. 

—6 
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The  causes  for  leaving  school  are  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  designating  males  and  females:  Illness,  4  boys 
and  15  girls;  moved  away,  6  boys  and  6  girls;  to  work,  14  boys 
and  10  girls;  neglect  of  school  work,  4  boys  and  4  girls;  not 
promoted,  7  boys  and  4  girls;  went  to  private  school,  5  boys  and 
2  girls;  total,  40  boys  and  41  girls;  or  withdrawals,  16.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Toledo  High  Schools.    Ages  of  Pupils. 

In  the  Toledo  High  Schools  the  total  enrollment  was  984. 
Of  this  number,  364  boys  and  620  girls.  Their  ages  are  respec- 
tively: One  pupil  12  years  old;  10,  13  years  old;  97,  14  years 
old;  217,  15  years  old;  281,  16  years  old;  215,  17  years  old; 
102,  18  years  old;  47,  19  years  old;  11,  20  years  old,  and  3,  21 
years  old. 

Cambridge. 

Principal  Ray  Greene  Ruling  of  the  English  High  School 
gave  the  following  summary  from  September,  1899,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1900: 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils  570 — 238  first  year,  152  second, 
97  third,  and  83  fourth  year. 

Ages  of  the  first  year  pupils,  2  boys  and  5  girls,  12  years 
old;  9  boys  and  18  girls,  13  years  old;  22  boys  and  52  girls,  14 
years  old;  23  boys  and  47  girls,  15  years  old;  15  boys  and  29 
girls,  16  years  old;  3  boys  and  12  girls,  17  years  old,  and  one 
girl  18  years  old.  The  class  was  composed  of  74  boys  and  164 
girls. 

The  total  number  of  class  failures  in  class  standing  during 
the  period  was  75;  29  boys  and  46  girls.  The  failures  by  ages 
were:  4  boys  and  4  girls,  13  years  old;  8  boys  and  16  girls,  14 
years  old;  8  boys  and  14 girls,  15  years  old;  7  boys  and  9  girls, 
16  years  old,  and  2  boys  and  3  girls,  17  years  old.  20  pupils 
were  dropped  from  school,  but  a  fifth  year  class  was  formed  of 
those  failing  and  was  taught  by  pupils  in  the  Harvard  pedagog- 
ical class.    The  withdrawals  numbered  only  27. 

State  Reports. 


Massachusetts. 

The  state  includes  a  much  wider  group  of  facts  than  a  single 
city,  and  Massachusetts  furnished  the  best  illustration.  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  in  an  address 
delivered  ^at  Springfield,  Oct.  15,  1898,  gave  the  general  statis- 
tics of  244  High  Schools  in  Massachusetts  from  which  reports  had 
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been  received.  In  round  numbers,  he  estimates  the  total  High 
School  enrollment  for  the  previous  year  at  40,000  pupils,  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  also  gave  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  actual 
attendance  that  year  at  a  given  time  at  33,396,  of  whom  13,082 
were  in  the  first  year  class,  9,151  in  the  second,  6,343  in  the 
third,  and  4,820  in  the  fourth  and  higher  classes,  the  corres- 
ponding percentages  being  38,  27,  19,  15.  These  reports  include 
the  branches  of  study,  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each 
branch  of  study,  and  the  number  of  teachers. 

Minnesota. 

This  young  and  vigorous  state  has  an  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  Hon.  George  B,  Aiton.  From  his  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1899,  the  total  enrollment  of  High  School 
pupils  was  11,742,  the  number  of  graduates  1,429,  High  School 
teachers  442,  and  number  of  classes  2,575.  A  table  showing  the 
enrollment  by  subjects  is  also  published. 

Missouri. 

The  last  Missouri  report  made  by  the  State  Superintendent 
shows  that  17,734  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools  as 
follows:  7,342  first  year,  4,819  second  year,  2,966  third  year, 
and  884  irregular;  or  41.4  per  cent  in  the  first  year  class,  27.2 
per  cent  in  second  year,  16.5  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  9.7  per 
cent  in  the  fourth  year,  and  5  per  cent  irregular.  The  tables 
present  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  subject,  teachers 
employed  and  some  other  matters. 

These  three  reports  illustrate  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  much  definite  information  can  be  obtained  through 
the  state  departments  of  public  instruction. 

The  Kansas  City  High  Schools. 

From  these  schools  I  obtained  much  positive  information, 
only  a  part  of  which  is  embodied  in  this  paper. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  four  High  Schools  for  the  year 
just  closed,  was  3,464,  of  which  1,381  belonged  to  the  first  year 
class,  973  to  the  second,  630  to  the  third,  and  480  to  the  fourth 
year  class.  By  percentages  as  follows:  First  year  40  per  cent, 
second  year  28  per  cent,  third  year  16  per  cent,  and  fourthV14 
percent.  The  enrollment  by  sexes  was  1,264  boys  and  2,200 
girls.  The  pupils  that  left  school  for  various  causes  were  318 
belonging  to  the  first  year  class,  194  to  the  second,  123  to  the 
third,  and  61  to  the  fourth  year  class,  or  expressed  in  per  cents, 
23  per  cent  of  the  first  year  pupils,  21  per  cent  of  the  second, 
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nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  third,  and  nearly  13  per  cent  of  the 
fourth  year  class. 

The  withdrawals  number  696 — 291  boys  and  405  girls. 
This  result  shows  that  the  withdrawals  are  scattered  through  the 
four  years  quite  evenly. 

The  withdrawals  expressed  in  per  cents  by  schools  are  as 
follows:  Central  High,  16  per  cent;  Manual  Training  High,  25  per 
cent;  Lincoln  High,  24  per  cent,  and  Westport  High,  15  per 
cent.  The  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment is  that  nearly  28  per  cent  of  the  boys  dropped  out  of  the 
Manual  Training  High  School,  and  less  than  21  per  cent  out  of 
the  Central  High  School  which  is  essentially  a  classical  High 
School. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  failure  in  mathematics  was  27 
in  the  Westport  High  School,  50  in  the  I^incoln  High,  296  in 
the  Manual  Training  High,  and  377  in  the  Central  High.  This 
includes  all  pupils  in  all  the  classes.  Those  who  failed  on 
account  of  inability  to  do  the  work  in  algebra  and  geometry  were 
138  boys  and  181  girls.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  319  failures 
are  owing  to  inability,  and  431  to  be  assigned  to  the  other  causes 
enumerated  in  the  circular.  Next  is  the  failures  in  English,  the 
total  being  528;  232  boys  and  296  girls;  but  only  138  were 
regarded  as  unable  to  do  the  work. 

The  total  failures  in  Ancient  and  Modern  I^anguages  were 
461,  but  the  failures  attributed  to  inability  to  do  the  work  was 
only  163;  82  boys  and  81  girls,  distributed  as  in  the  mathemat- 
ical studies. 

The  total  number  that  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  in 
Science  was  388;  190  boys  and  198  girls,  by  schools  as  follows: 
Westport  High,  14;  Wncoln  High,  45;  Central  High,  136,  and 
Manual  Training  High,  193.  Under  the  head  of  inability  to  do 
the  work,  105  pupils,  76  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Manual 
Training  High. 

In  History,  Civics  and  Political  Economy  the  total  number 
of  failures  was  185;  82  boys  and  103  girls. 

The  Central  High  School  of  Kansas  City. 

This  is  the  largest  mixed  High  School  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  enrollment  this  year  is  618  in  the  first  year,  477  in  the 
second,  352  in  the  third,  and  335  in  the  fourth,  568  boys  and 
1,214'  girls.  Of  the  618  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  year,  512 
entered  from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools  and  106  from  other 
schools;  in  the  second  year,  429  from  Kansas  City  ward  schools 
and  48  from  other  schools;  in  the  third  year,  316  from  Kansas 
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City  ward  schools  and  36  from  other  schools;  in  the  fourth  year, 
326  from  Kansas  City  ward  schools  and  9  from  other  schools;  in 
brief,  1,585  from  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools,  and  197  from 
other  schools,  making  a  total  of  1,782  pupils. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

The  object  in  procuring  this  information  is  to  present  in 
brief  compass  the  number  of  pupils  that  failed  in  each  of  the  five 
departments  of  study,  the  causes  of  failure,  and  the  ages  of  those 
that  failed. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  who  failed  in  one  or 
more  branches,  or  dropped  out  of  this  school  during  the  year,  is 
303.  The  total  number  of  first  year  pupils  who  left  school  or 
failed  in  one  or  more  branches  of  study  was  112;  42  boys  and  70 
girls,  or  18  per  cent.  The  reasons  assigned  for  these  failures 
are  classified  as  follows:  Sickness,  4  boys  and  8  girls;  sickness 
in  family,  1  boy  and  3  girls;  failing  eyesight,  1  boy  and  2 
girls;  inability  to  do  the  work,  5  boys  and  7  girls;  to  go  to 
work,  16  boys  and  8  girls;  transferred,  1  boy  and  3  girls;  left 
the  city,  6  boys  and  10  girls;  unknown,  8  boys  and  26  girls. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  second 
year  who  failed  or  dropped  out  of  school  was  94;  34  boys  and  60 
girls,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  On  account  of  sickness,  3  boys 
and  16  girls;  sickness  in  family,  1  girl;  failing  eyesight,  1  boy 
and  1  girl;  inability  to  do  the  work,  2  boys  and  14  girls;  to  go 
to  work,  16  boys  and  9  girls;  transferred,  1  girl;  left  the  city, 
4  boys  and  9  girls;  unknown,  8  boys  and  9  girls. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  third 
year,  who  failed  or  were  dropped  was  70;  21  boys  and  49  girls, 
or  20  per  cent.  Sickness,  6  boys  and  19  girls;  sickness  in 
family,  2  girls;  too  much  attention  to  society,  1  girl;  football,  1 
boy;  inability  to  do  the  work,  5  girls;  to  go  to  work,  9  boys  and 
3  girls;  left  the  city,  1  boy  and  3  girls;  unknown,  4  boys  and  14 
girls. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  fourth 
year,  who  failed  in  their  studies  or  were  dropped  from  school, 
was  21,  2  boys  and  19  girls,  or  6  per  cent.  6  girls  on  account  of 
sickness  or  sickness  in  the  family;  1  girl  each  failing  eyesight 
and  too  much  attention  to  society;  inability  to  do  the  work,  5 
girls;  to  go  to  work,  2  boys  and  1  girl;  left  the  city,  1  girl; 
unknown,  4  girls. 

Failures  in  Subjects. 

This  topic  may  include  a  pupil  in  one  or  several  subjects, 
and  it  deals  exclusively  with  failures. 
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The  total  number  of  failures  were  made  by  303  different 
pupils  in  the  five  departments  —  languages,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, science,  history,  etc.,  is  303 — classified  as  follows,  without 
respect  to  age  or  years  in  school:  In  languages,  34  boys  and  90 
girls;  mathematics,  117  boys  and  290  girls;  Knglish,  104  boys 
and  143  girls;  history,  etc.,  41  boys  and  62  girls;  science,  46 
boys  and  90  girls.  One  pupil  may  have  failed  in  one,  two,  three 
or  even  four  different  departments.  Under  the  head  of  inability 
to  do  the  work:  languages,  34  boys  and  28 girls;  mathematics. 
40  boys  and  119  girls;  English,  29  boys  and  44  girls;  science,  7 
boys  and  20  girls;  history,  9  boys  and  16  girls. 

Of  other  causes  of  failure  and  being  dropped  from  the 
school,  the  following  items  bear  directly  on  this  point:  145  failed 
on  account  of  sickness;  23,  sickness  in  the  family;  18,  failing 
eyesight;  4,  foot-ball;  112,  to  go  to  work;  10,  transferred;  82, 
left  the  city;  251,  unknown. 

The  failures  by  years  were:  13  years  old,  8  boys  and  5 
girls;  14  years  old,  8  boys  and  15  girls;  15  years  old,  17  boys 
and  37  girls;  16  years  old,  26  boys  and  55  girls;  17  years  old, 
17  boys  and  55  girls;  18  years  old,  12  boys  and  24  girls;  19  years 
old,  7  boys  and  11  girls;  20  years  old,  4  boys  and  2  girls;  total, 
99  boys  and  204  girls.  In  per  cents  the  relations  are  as  follows: 
No  12  year  old  pupils  failed  or  dropped  out  of  school;  11  per 
cent  13  years  old;  nearly  15  per  cent  of  those  14  years  old;  15 
per  cent  15  years  old;  20  per  cent  of  those  16  years  old;  23  per 
cent  17  years  old;  13  per  cent  18  years  old;  22  per  cent  19  years 
old,  and  17  per  cent  20  years  old. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  when  they  were  en- 
rolled last  September:  1  boy  and  1  girl,  11  years  old;  6  boys 
and  11  girls,  12  years  old;  48  boys  and  68  girls,  13  years  old; 
85  boys  and  72  girls,  14  years  old;  115  boys  and  247  girls,  15 
years  old;  115  boys  and  282  girls,  16  years  old;  93  boys  and  217 
girls,  17  years  old;  61  boys  and  142  girls,  18  years  old;  32  boys 
and  51  girls,  19  years  old;  12  boys  and  23  girls,  20  years  old. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  this  school  for  the  year 
was  1,244 — 546  boys  and  698  girls.  The  number  of  first  year 
pupils  was  579 — 273  boys  and  306  girls;  second  year  pupils, 
352 — 146  boys  and  206  girls;  third  year  pupils,  211 — 95  boys  and 
116  girls;  fourth  year  pupils,  102 — 32  boys  and  70  girls.  Of  the 
pupils  enrolled,  1,100  were  educated  in  the  ward  schools  of 
Kansas  City,  115  were  admitted  from  other  schools,  and  29  w^ere 
admitted  upon  examination. 
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Dropped  Out  Pupils. — First  Year  Class. 

There  were  enrolled  486  first  year  pupils  from  the  Kansas 
City  ward  schools.  Out  of  this  number  110  left  school  during 
the  year;  53  boys  and  57  girls;  that  is,  53  boys  out  of  231  boys 
left  school,  and  57  girls  out  of  255  quit,  or  the  percentage  of 
withdrawals  22)^.  The  dropping  out  of  those  admitted  from 
other  schools  was  nearly  32  per  cent;  and  those  admitted  by 
examination,  40  per  cent. 

Ages  Of  Those  Who  Quit. 

In  the  first  year  class  7  boys  and  1  girl  were  enrolled  that 
were  12  years  old.  None  of  these  quit;  34  boys  and  29  girls 
were  13  years  old;  out  of  this  number  5  boys  and  2  girls  left 
school,  or  11  per  cent;  69  boys  and  61  girls  were  14  years  old, 
and  13  boys  and  7  girls  left  school,  or  16  per  cent;  out  of  160 
boys  and  girls  15  years  old,  39  dropped  out  of  school,  or  more 
than  24  per  cent.  From  the  16-year-old  list  30  per  cent  left 
school;  from  the  17-year-old  list  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Second  Year  Class. 

The  mean  average  of  pupils  that  dropped  out  of  the  second 
year  class  was  nearly  21  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  One  of  6 
left  school  13  years  old;  5  out  of  37»  14  years  old;  23  out  of  101, 
15  years  old;  19  out  of  96,  16  years  old;  11  out  of  59,  17  years 
old,  and  11  out  of  25,  18  years  old. 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  Classes. 

There  were  211  pupils  enrolled  in  the  third  year  class  and 
56  dropped  out,  or  26  per  cent,  and  33  out  of  102  of  the  fourth 
year  class,  or  32  per  cent. 

Westport  High  School. 

This  is  a  small  High  School  in  which  210  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, 69  boys  and  141  girls.  84  pupils  belonged  to  the  first 
year,  79  to  the  second,  27  to  the  third,  and  19  to  the  fourth. 
The  number  of  pupils  that  quit  school  belonging  to  the  first  year 
was  21,  to  the  second  year  class,  8,  and  to  the  third  year  class, 
2,  and  one  was  a  post-graduate.  6  of  the  21  dropped  from  the 
first  year  class,  had  been  admitted  from  outside  schools.  15  out 
of  71  had  dropped  out  that  entered  from  the  Kansas  City  ward 
schools,  and  6  out  of  13  from  the  outside.  There  were  9  pupils 
out  of  210  that  failed  on  account  of  inability  to  do  the  work,  4 
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belonging  to  the  first  year  class,  1  to  the  second,  4  to  the  third, 
while  15  from  the  entire  school  left  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  failures  in  each  department  of  study  were  insignificant. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

This  is  a  High  School  for  the  colored  youth  of  Kansas  City 
in  which  228  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  during  the  year. 
There  were  96  pupils  in  the  first  year  class,  64  in  the  second 
year,  42  in  the  third  year,  and  26  in  the  fourth  year.  36 
pupils  failed  or  dropped  out  of  the  first  year,  11  out  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  7  out  of  the  third  year,  and  2  out  of  the  fourth  year. 

Only  8  pupils  failed  on  account  of  inability  to  do  the  work, 
3  boys  and  5  girls,  and  they  ranged  in  age  from  15  to  18  years, 
while  22  quit  to  go  to  work. 

The  ages  of  these  pupils  are:  1  boy,  12  years  old;  2  girls, 
13  years  old;  3  boys  and  5  girls,  14  years  old;  12  boys  and  18 
girls,  15  years  old;  21  boys  and  32  girls,  16  years  old;  4  boys 
and  46  girls,  17  years  old;  12  boys  and  26  girls,  18  years  old; 
13  boys  and  13  girls,  19  years  old,  and  5  boys  and  5  girls,  20 
years  old. 

Summary. 

1.  That  young  children  who  complete  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  enter  High  School  show  the  least  per  cent 
of  failures  in  class  standing,  or  withdrawals  from  school. 

2.  That  the  older  pupils  who  enter  High  School  are  most 
likely  to  fail  or  quit  during  the  first  year. 

3.  That  failures  in  class  standing  are  greatest  in  mathe- 
matics, second  in  English,  third  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  fourth  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  fifth  in  history. 
The  work  of  the  pupils  can  be  more  sharply  measured  in  two  of 
these  departments,  mathematics  and  languages.  While  the 
others  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  subjects  rather 
than  to  talk  into  them. 

4.  That  in  a  seven  years'  course  of  study  from  one-third  to. 
one-half  more  pupils  will  enter  High  School  than  when  the 
course  of  study  below  the  High  School  is  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  just  as  well  prepared,  if  the  entrance  age 
to  the  ward  school  is  not  under  six  years. 

5.  That  if  the  pupil  remains  in  High  School  through  the 
first  and  second  years,  the  chances  are  slightly  in  favor  of  his 
completing  the  course. 
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Is  There  a  Tendency  to  Shorten  the  Child's  School  Career;  that  is, 

to  Graduate  Children  too  Young  and  Immature? 

(Extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Priii.  H.  E.  Du  Bois  before  the  Principals'  Section,  in 

April,  1900.) 

When  I  began  the  study  of  this  subject,  I  felt  that  the  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  the  more  I  considered  the 
subject  and  the  more  I  investigated  the  facts,  I  found  that  my  opinion 
was  not  tenable.  By  inquiry  and  from  an  examination  of  statistics  I 
find  that  pupils  for  several  years  past  have  been  completing  the  Ward 
School  course  of  study  at  about  14 1^  years  of  age.  The  average  age 
of  the  class  graduating  from  the  Franklin  School  in  May,  1898,  was  15 
years  and  2  months;  the  class  completing  the  course  in  January,  1899, 
averaged  13  years  and  8  months;  that  in  May,  1899,  averaged  14  years 
and  11  months.  In  September,  1899,  1,004  pupils  entered  our  four 
High  Schools  from  the  ward  schools.  Their  average  age  was  15.2 
years. 

While  I  have  no  figures  giving  the  ages  of  pupils  in  years  past, 
yet  I  am  assured  by  manj^  principals  of  the  ward  schools,  as  well  as 
by  the  High  School  principals,  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering 
the  High  School  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  has  not  been  far  from 
14^2  years,  and  that  the  decrease  in  age,  if  any,  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  report  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  for  '96-'97  shows  that  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade  in  the  ward  schools  1,690  pupils, 
87  per  cent  of  whom  were  between  13  and  17  years  of  age.  The 
report  for  '97-'98  shows  that  1,441  were  enrolled  and  that  86  per  cent 
were  between  these  ages. 

In  examining  these  reports  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  many 
of  the  High  School  pupils  are  between  16  and  20  years  of  age.  During 
the  year  '95-'96  I  find  that  77.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  between 
these  ages;  during  the  next  year  77.1  per  cent,  and  during  the  next 
year  70  per  cent.  The  difference  noticeable  between  the  last  two 
years  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  opened  in  the  fall  of  '97;  and  it  being  a  new  school,  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  their  pupils  were  members  of  the  first  year  class. 
They  consequently  were  younger  than  the  average  High  School  pupil. 
This  tended  to  make  the  per  cent  of  those  over  sixteen  less. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  the  above  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the 
average  age  is  not  decreasing.  But  they  most  certainly  show  that  the 
pupils  usually  reach  the  High  School  at  14  or  15  and  complete  the 
work  there  at  18  or  19.  Pupils  at  these  ages  are  certainly  not  too 
immature  to  complete  the  work  required  in  our  courses  of  study. 
Economy  of  time  is  life  for  those  pupils  under  our  control.  No  loitering 
along  the  way  should  be  permitted.  On  the  other  hand  no  time  is 
gained  by  forcing  nature.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  a  pupil  can 
not  go.  Any  attempt  to  crowd  him  beyond  his  abilities  and  experience 
will  produce  stagnation. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  our  High  Schools  expect  to  become 
professional  men  and  women,  by  graduating  at  18,  they  will  then, 
after  spending  three  years  in  college  and  three  in  the  professional 
school,  be  only  ready  to  begin  their  professional  careers  at  24.  Parents 
will  protest  and  I  think  justly  if  their  sons  are  not  prepared  to  make 
a  start  in  their  professions  by  this  time.   If  they  can  not,  the  tendency 
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will  be  to  jump  directly  from  the  High  School  to  the  professional 
school  which  should  be  combatted  most  vigorously. 

But  if  they  are  not  to  be  professional  men,  and  do  not  care  to  get 
the  culture  and  power  which  comes  from  a  college  course,  they  must 
be  ready  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  for  business  or  trade  at  18 
or  19  years  of  age.    To  quote  from  Spenser: 

"Could  a  man  be  secure 
That  his  days  would  endure, 
As  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years, 
What  things  might  he  know  ! 
What  deeds  might  he  do  ! 
And  all  without  hurry  or  care." 

I  believe  the  wrong  impressions  regarding  the  youth  of  childreii 
in  our  High  Schools  come  to  the  teacher  from  his  unconsciously  set 
ting  up  a  standard  of  a^e  from  two  or  three  little  boys  or  girls  in  a 
class.  If  we  see  a  little  boy  who  hasn't  grown  any  for  a  year  or  tw> 
(and  there  are  many  of  them  at  that  age)  dressed  in  knee  pants,  we 
say,  'Is  that  little  fellow  in  the  High  School?  Why,  they  are  getting 
younger  every  year."  After  he  is  in  school  some  three  or  foar 
months,  he  will  not  be  noticed  as  one  so  small.  We  also  are  very  apt 
to  compare  unconsciously  the  incoming  class  with  the  outgoing  class 
of  seniors,  when  we  should  remember  that  four  years  usually  make 
quite  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  boy  or  girl. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which  life  runs  in  this  ener- 
getic, feverish  nation  of  ours.  People  desire  to  accomplish  all  that 
possibly  can  be  accomplished  in  the  brief  span  of  three  score  and  ten 
years,  hence  parents  are  anxious  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters 
doing  something  as  early  as  possible.  So,  too,  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  ready  to  second  any  move  made  by  their  parents,  for  school 
to  many  boys  and  girls  is  an  irksome  place. 

This  tendency  is  no  doubt  apparent,  yet  the  staid,  scholarly  classes 
in  every  community,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  are  so  suc- 
cessfully overcoming  it  that  I  for  one  feel  that  no  fears  need  be 
expressed  on  this  ground. 


GROWTH  OF  A  TEACHER  BY  A  STUDY  OF  HIS  PUPILS. 

We  are  to  deal  v/ith  the  growth  of  a  teacher.  We  assume  at  the 
beginning  that  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the  term  teacher 
is  present.  We  assume  further  that  this  individual  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  all  subjects  to  be  taught  and  those  subjects  closely  related. 

We  grant  that  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  are  well 
worked  out,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  in  this  finished 
product. 

Is  this  the  teacher?  Is  this  the  growth  of  a  teacher?  I  would 
rather  say  that  this  development  should  precede  the  donning  of  the 
teacher's  cloak.  With  such  preparation  the  foundation  for  growth  of 
a  teacher  has  been  well  laid.  Growth  is  impossible  without  food 
What  is  the  first  feast  of  the  teacher?  This  feast  consists  of  forty 
courses,  perhaps,  each  peculiar  in  itself.  The  menu,  should  I  read  it, 
would  be  similar  to  the  following: 
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MENU. 

Blue  Points    Served  on  Monday 

Consomme  Clam    The  "I  don't  knows" 

Red  Snapper  with  Pepper  Sauce  Fie  y  dispo:iition— "He's  ju-:t 

like  his  pa." 
Mamma's  Pet  Lamb  With  Caper  Sauce. 

Punch    Jimmy  and  Billy 

Cigarette.1    Anti 

Cooing  Doves   Reuben  and  Rachel 

"But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  the  pretty  follies  that 
themselves  commit." 
Scrambled  brains  a  la  dessert. 

Coff— ee   (Cough— he— he) 

Floral  Decoration  Johnny  Jump  Tips,  Black  Eyed  Susans. 

However,  it  has  not  all  been  well  cooked  at  home,  not  all  is  well 
seasoned.  The  teacher,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  must  cook  this 
one  more;  must  use  more  seasoning  here;  add  a  little  spice  there. 
To  digest  this  food  and  properly  assimilate  it  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  school  room  is  to  my  mind  the  chief  study  of  the 
teacher. 

The  greatest  factor  in  this  process  is  love  and  the  teacher  should 
not  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it. 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
though  I  understand  all  knowledge  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing. 
Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  'not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  beareth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.    Love  never  faileth." 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  caseo  of  discipline 
in  our  work  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  mutual  love  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  the  great  mass  of  children  that  teachers  have  to  deal 
with,  the  chord  of  love  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  will  find  a  response 
in  each  individual.  The  teacher  who  has  knowledge  and  method,  but 
is  a  human  icicle,  looks  down  upon  the  dirty  urchins  from  his  lofty 
height.  He  may  be  fair  in  instrucf  on,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  such 
a  person  as  giving  much  inspiration  to  the  pupil. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  person  who  loves  the  most  is  the  happiest. 
The  teacher  then  should  be  very  happy  in  his  work.  He  who  first 
draws  the  little  souls  to  him  in  this  way,  has  made  the  longest  step 
toward  success.  Much  time  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  child 
study.  It  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  some  of  tha  brightest  minds 
in  the  educational  work.  Different  plans  for  the  study  of  the  child 
have  been  formulated.  It  may  seem  presumption  on  my  part  to  writ'^' 
along  such  a  line,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  inve.tigations 
that  come  within  the  province  of  every  teacher.  The  grow^th  resulting 
from  such  a  study  is  to  my  mind  the  most  beneficial  to  a  teacher  who 
has  passed  the  required  examinations  on  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  No  matter  how  well  a  man  may  be  qualified  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  the  compounding  and  administering  of  the  same,  if  he  be 
unable  to  diagnose  any  given  case  his  know^ledge  is  of  no  avail.  To 
me,  this  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  theoretically  prepared  teache-. 
Each  individual  must  be  made  the  object  of  very  careful  study. 
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David  Harum — ''Some  bosses  will  balk  for  some  people,  as  won't 
balk  for  others,"  so  some  children  will  balk  for  some  teachers,  that 
won't  balk  for  others.  What  is  the  cure?  A  thorough  understanding 
of  the  beast  in  the  first  case — of  the  child  in  the  second. 

''The  better  you  understand  a  pupil  the  better  able  you  are  to  teacli 
him."  This  consideration  is  applicable  to  the  veteran  as  well  as  the 
novice  for  both  are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  different 
individuals.  The  mind  receives  its  food  through  the  body.  The  physical 
nature  should  be  carefully  studied,  defects  noted  and  allowances  made. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  those  physical  defects  that 
can  be  partially  eliminated  by  a  thoughtful  teacher  should  be  nourished 
by  making  too  many  allowances  for  them.  Such  treatment  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  physical  defect  upon  the  child. 

I  need  but  refer  you  to  the  lady  who  appeared  before  this  body  sev- 
eral years  ago.  When  a  child  she  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  wished  to  be 
as  other  children  and  therefore  started  to  the  public  school.  It  fell  to 
her  lot  to  be  with  some  patient,  faithful  teacher.  There  the  child  got 
the  start  that  afterwards  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
strangers  across  the  room.  True  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  I  call 
attention  to  it  in  order  to  illustrate  my  point.  We  may  never  have  to 
deal  with  such  a  case,  but  where  is  the  school  that  has  not  weak  eyes,, 
muffled  ears,  poor  vocalism,  high-strung  nerves?  These  are  very 
delicate  matters  to  meet  and  should  receive  mucb  careful  study.  In 
my  opinion,  we  too  often  try  to  make  all  children  fit  the  same  mold. 
The  mistake  of  requiring  the  same  orderly  conduct  of  all  pupils  is 
sometimes  very  grievous.  The  health  of  the  children  is  of  the  most 
importance  and  should  be  guarded  by  a  teacher  as  a  sacred  trust.  The 
state  of  health  of  each  individual  in  the  room  should  be  well  understood 
by  the  teacher,  then  he  may  account  for  the  restlessness,  the  apparent 
lack  of  attention  or  the  inability  to  continue  long  on  one  line  of  work. 

The  wide  awake  teacher,  the  teacher  who  is  growing,  should  ever 
have  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  his  room.  Every  change  should  be  the 
cue  to  him  that  all  is  well  or  that  something  is  decidedly  wrong.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  teacher  to  find  the  cause  for  such  changes.  It  might  be 
temperature,  ventilation,  light,  weariness  of  one  subject,  or  perchance, 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Every  child  in  the  room 
should  be  a  barometer  to  the  teacher.  His  physical  expressions  should 
be  a  barometer  to  the  teacher.  His  physical  expressions  should  foretell 
foretell  whether  the  weather  is  to  be  fair  or  cloudy,  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  or  if  indeed  he  be  in  a  cyclone  center. 

In  order  to  make  the  proper  readings,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  most  common  physical  indications. 
The  attitude  of  the  body,  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  color  of  the  face,  the  set  of  the  jaw,  the 
change  in  the  eyebrows,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  cut  of  the  mouth, 
should  all  find  a  place  on  the  teacher's  weather  chart. 

Many  times  a  clash  between  teacher  and  pupil  could  be  averted  if 
the  teacher  would  study  carefully  the  expression  of  the  pupil  and  let  it 
guide  him  to  the  right  kind  of  correction. 

"Punishment  need  not  fit  the  offence,  it  should  fit  the  pupil." 
These  different  appearances  of  pupils  give  at  times  an  understanding 
of  the  motives  for  certain  actions.  The  m.otive  should  be  carefully 
sought  and  weighed.    Very  few  children  have  the  right  idea  of  cause 
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and  effect,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the  serious  effect 
that  may  follow  a  seemingly  insignificant  cause. 

I  feel  that  should  the  few  suggestions  that  I  have  given  about  the 
physical  nature  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the  teacher,  his  work  of 
instruction  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  mind  receives  its  food 
through  the  body,  so  in  turn  the  intellect  reveals  itself  through  the 
physical  man. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  the  study  of  the  physical 
nature  as  given  without  becoming  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the 
intellectual  being.    But  to  a  more  serious  study. — 

The  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  make  as  complete  an  inventory  as 
possible  of  the  pupil's  mental  contents,  and  his  power.  The  accuracy 
of  this  estimate  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  view  points 
taken  and  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher.  The  primary  teacher  needs 
to  examine  carefully  the  ability  of  the  child  to  express  what  he  knows 
and  the  power  of  observation  in  studying  objects  entirely  new.  The 
knowledge  a  child  lias  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  life  has  been 
gained  chiefly  through  observation.  If,  then,  a  clear  conception  of  his 
power  of  observation  is  obtained,  a  general  idea  of  his  mental  contents 
is  presented.  The  best  preparation  for  school  that  parents  can  give  to 
their  children  is  to  make  them  observant  of  their  surroundings,  both 
natural  and  artificial. 

The  keenness  of  observation  generally  follows  the  line  of  interest 
I  know  a  boy  twenty  months  old,  who  displays  such  interest  and 
practices  such  observation  that  one  would  conclude  that  he  is  to  become 
either  a  jockey  or  a  hostler.  It  is  my  boy.  I  would  have  him  neither 
a  Tod  Sloan  nor  a  Budd  Doble.  It  is  my  duty  and  that  of  the  teacher 
whom  he  may  have  to  change  this  interest.  So  it  is  with  all  children. 
The  teacher  must  study  the  inclination  of  each  pupil  and  strive  to 
direct  it  into  the  right  paths.  This  I  consider  of  far  more  importance 
that  the  giving  of  so  much  or  so  little  abstract  knowledge.  I  have 
experienced  that  the  aforesaid  boy  has  a  will  of  his  own.  One  of  the 
leading  questions  for  me  to  decide  is  how  to  lead  this  will  to  obedience 
and  at  the  same  time  not  crush  the  individuality  of  the  child.  This 
ever  stands  as  one  of  the  leading  matters  with  which  the  teacher  has 
to  deal. 

Schools  are  sometimes  disciplined  to  death;  teachers  at  times 
have  their  pupils  too  much  like  tin  soldiers.  Give  me  obedience  rather 
than  submission.  The  homelike  feeling  about  a  school  is  far  preferable 
to  the  military  subordination. 

To  know  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
teacher  on  receiving  a  new  class  to  have  a  talk  in  a  general  way  with 
the  preceding  teacher.  Study  the  previous  records  of  the  class.  Look 
over  the  last  examination  papers.  Take  the  sets  of  examination  ques- 
tions given  the  past  year  and  give  them  again  to  the  same  pupils. 
Compare  the  results  with  those  of  last  year.  Note  where  the  different 
pupils  have  answered  correctly  or  incorrectly.  Were  the  failures  on 
points  involving  memory  or  reasoning,  or  both?  Has  a  considerable 
number  failed  on  any  certain  line  of  work?  If  the  subject  matter  does 
not  stay  with  the  pupils,  is  there  sufficient  mental  discipline  derived 
from  it  to  justify  the  teaching  of  it?  If  it  ought  to  be  learned  and 
remembered  how  shall  the  method  of  presenting  it  be  changed?  Ask 
the  pupils  to  select  some  reading  lesson  they  had  the  past  year  and 
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reproduce  the  story  in  writing.  Let  the  teacher  ask  himself  why  such 
selections  were  made.  This  will  give  the  teacher  some  idea  of  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  and  also  his  power  of  understanding  and  memory. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  there  have  been  leaders  of  men.  This 
same  principle  is  true  of  the  children  in  the  school  room.  It  is  well  for 
the  teacher  to  determine  who  they  are  and  whether  they  are  intellectual, 
moral  or  physical  leaders.  It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  influence 
exerted  by  these  few  over  the  many.  The  teacher  should  capture  thes? 
individuals  and  make  them  his  aids  in  securing  the  proper  sentiment  in 
the  room  and  school. 

Teachers  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  parents, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  parents  and  pupils 
have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  certain  things  of  the  teacher.  T 
think  the  majority  of  teachers  could  spend  profitably  some  time  in 
studying  the  exact  sphere  of  the  public  school.  The  school  is  for  the 
children,  not  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  in  a  very  responsible 
place,  he  is  a  molder  of  souls. 

A  growing  teacher  not  only  studies  the  child,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  but  he  studies  himself.  Did  I  know  the  lesson  I  tried  tq 
teach  today?  Have  I  improved  in  my  knowledge  of  subject  matter? 
Have  I  presented  the  subject  better  than  before?  Have  I  made  the 
work  attractive?  Do  I  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  pupils  in  my  care?  How 
do  I  control  myself?  Is  my  self-control  becoming  stronger?  Do  I  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  raise  my  room,  my  school  and  our 
system  to  a  higher  plane?  Do  I  take  a  decided  stand  in  helping  to  hold 
up  the  arms  of  those  who  are  in  places  of  great  responsibility  in  our 
school  work?  What  do  I  depend  upon  to  influence  my  pupils  to  do 
right?  Has  my  conduct  been  such  as  to  inspire  children  to  be  better? 
Am  I  a  teacher  in  truth? 

After  all.  knowledge  should  never  be  sought  as  an  end.  That 
person  who  seeks  knowledge  simply  to  possess  it  is  to  the  intellectual 
world  what  the  miser  is  to  the  financial.  Knowledge  should  be  sought 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  teacher.  The 
end  the  teacher  should  have  before  him  is  to  make  himself  as  useful 
as  possible  to  his  pupils. 

''Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed." 

(Read  by  C.  S.  Parker,  Principal  Hyde  Park  School,  before  the 
principals  of  Kansas  City,  May  5.  1900.) 
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Classification  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

(By  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Principal  Woodland  School.) 

While  there  is  probably  no  more  important  element  in  the  successful 
management  of  a  modern  city  school  than  proper  classification  and 
promotion  of  the  pupils,  yet  just  how  to  do  this  in  order  to  subserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
child,  is  an  ever-recurring  problem. 

There  can  be  no  ideal  classification  and  promotion  unless  all 
teachers  and  pupils  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  dead  level  of  ability  and 
attainments.  Each  city  in  America  has  worked  out  a  system  of  its 
own,  and  each  claims  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  success 
of  its  plan,  though  many  are  only  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  changing  conditions  and 
environments  of  the  schools,  always  will  be. 

There  were  many  excellent  features  in  the  old  ungraded  schools, 
but  there  were  equally  as  many  objectionable  ones. 

The  graded  schools,  in  trying  to  avoid  these  faults,  fell  into  others 
no  less  grievous.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both;  to  bring  into  the  class  work  of  the  present  schools 
the  individual  attention  enjoyed  by  children  of  the  ungraded  schools. 
When  this  is  successfully  accomplished,  the  "marking  time"  of  pupils 
on  certain  portions  of  the  school  work,  and  the  "lock-step"  system  of 
promotion  will  be  done  away  with,  and  with  them  will  vanish  one  of  the 
most  serious  complaints  ever  made  against  the  public  schools. 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  is  to  make  the  interval  between 
classes  short. 

It  is  much  easier  to  assign  children  their  places,  and  more  con- 
venient for  the  superintendent  to  make  reports,  in  a  system  of  schools 
having  the  year  or  half-year  interval  between  classes.  But  such  a 
classification  is  at  times  manifestly  unjust.  Because  of  a  few  weeks' 
absence  from  school,  on  account  of  ill  health  probably,  children  are 
required  to  go  back  a  year  or  half  year  in  their  work,  or  else  be  placed 
under  a  great  strain  to  overtake  their  classes  when  they  are  least  able 
physically,  to  do  it.  An  interval  of  a  year,  or  even  a  half  year  between 
classes  is  too  long  for  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades. 

In  a  school  year  of  nine  months,  three  divisions  of  twelve  weeks 
each  will  give  a  better  opportunity  for  the  correct  placing  of  children 
in  grade  work.  Then,  if  for  any  cause,  a  child  is  debarred  from  school 
for  a  time,  he  will  the  more  cheerfully  return,  knowing  that  at  the 
most,  he  need  go  over  only  a  third  of  the  year's  work,  probably  only 
over  a  sixth,  because  in  a  large  school,  some  of  the  classes  are  only 
six  weeks  apart.  He  thus  takes  up  his  studies  where  he  was  forced 
to  lay  them  down,  and  his  future  work  is  not  weakened  by  omitted  or 
hastily  reviewed  lessons,  nor  is  it  made  wearisome  by  his  being  com- 
pelled to  idle  his  time  away  while  the  next  lower  class  catches  up  with 
him. 

This  division  of  the  year  into  three  terms  gives  opportunity  for  an 
equal  number  of  promotions.  The  classes,  however,  need  not  change 
rooms  or  teachers  in  making  these  promotions.  They  remain  with  one 
teacher  during  the  year,  and  pass  to  more  advanced  work  in  that  room; 
as  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  has  been  found  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  young  children. 

In  the  highest  grammar  grade  the  half-year  interval  can  satisfactorily 
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be  introduced,  and  promotions  be  made  twice  a  year  to  correspond 
with  class  promotions  in  the  High  School. 

The  pupils  in  a  room  are  divided  into  two  classes;  these  classes 
may  be  three  months  apart  in  their  work  or  they  may  all  be  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  their  attainments  are  so  nearly  equal 
that  they  begin  the  work  as  one  class,  the  brighter  ones,  in  a  few  weeks, 
show  ability  to  outstrip  their  slower  classmates.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  it  is  better  to  re-arrange  the  classes,  and  give  the  brighter 
children  the  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  natures  demand 
and  at  the  same  time  accord  a  like  privilege  to  the  slower  ones.  These 
classes  will  gradually  drift  farther  apart  until  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  slower  class  has  accomplished  only  five-sixths  as  much  as  the  other, 
or  possibly  only  two-thirds  as  much. 

The  children  of  slower  development  are  thus  accorded  more  time 
than  the  brighter  children  to  cover  a  given  amount  of  work,  and  are 
not  dragged,  bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  brighter  ones,  rapidly 
over  the  year's  work  and  then  assigned,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground,  or  par,t  of  the  ground,  again. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  be  deplorable  if  it  threw  all  the  bright 
children  permanently  into  one  class,  and  the  dull  ones  in  another,  or  if 
the  teacher  having  a  bright  class  and  a  slow  one,  so  poorly  understood 
her  mission  as  to  make  tha  slow  class  feel  like  Israelites,  forsaken  of 
God  and  man. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  both  evils:  for  the  latter,  the  watchfulness  of 
the  principal;  for  the  former,  recruits  who  come  in  as  special  promo- 
tions from  below,  and  the  re-adjustment  of  the  slow  children  with 
different  classes  each  year. 

Instead  of  placing  40  or  50  children  of  the  same  class  under  one 
teacher,  it  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  harmonious  work  to  separate 
them  into  two  divisions  and  place  them  under  different  teachers  witb 
classes  three  months  behind  or  in  advance  of  them.  These  classes  are 
near  enough  together  to  combine  them  in  music,  writing,  drawing 
calisthenics,  or  any  oral  instruction  necessary,  and  far  enough  apart  to 
prevent  one  class  absorbing  most  of  the  freshness  of  the  lessons  before 
the  second  classes  reach  them. 

If  one  of  these  teachers  is  inexperienced  in  the  work,  she  has 
the  stronger  teacher  as  a  model,  and  will  endeavor  to  hold  her  class  to 
the  same  work,  or  if  a  child  and  his  teacher  are  antagonistic,  as  some- 
times they  will  be,  instead  of  driving  that  child  from  school,  or  making 
the  teacher's  task  almost  unendurable,  a  quiet  transfer  from  one  room 
to  the  other  often  restores  peace,  and  the  classes  continue  their  work 
without  serious  friction. 

If  at  any  time,  under  either  arrangement  of  classes,  a  child  in  the 
lower  class  shows  an  awakening,  a  desire  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
advanced  class,  he  can,  with  a  little  extra  study  and  assistance,  bridge 
the  intervening  gap;  and  should  one  of  the  upper  class  become  lazy  or 
indifferent,  he  can,  after  having  been  warned  of  his  short-coming  and 
given  sufficient  time  in  which  to  retrieve  himself,  be  demoted  to  the 
lower  class  if  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  and  review  the  work  not  satis- 
factorily learned  at  first. 

The  children  in  the  class  that  has  completed  only  five-sixths  or 
two-thirds  of  the  year's  work  ought  not  be  forced  to  go  over,  next  year, 
the  work  already  performed,  as  they  surely  must  in  a  system  of  schools 
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where  the  classes  are  a  year  or  half-year  apart.  This  would  be  a  most 
serious  wrong  done  to  each  child  in  the  class.  If  they  were  permitted 
to  begin  each  year's  study  at  the  point  they  left  off  the  year  before, 
they  may,  at  some  stage  in  their  school  life,  under  the  right  teacher 
.not  only  accomplish  a  full  year's  work  as  prescribed  by  the  course  of 
study,  but  they  may  do  more  than  this:  the  one-third  or  one-sixth  lost 
in  a  grade  below  may  be  compassed  also,  and  the  children  enter  High 
School  on  schedule  time.  Children  seem  to  have  periods  of  mental  as 
well  as  physical  growth  and  can,  during  such  times,  accomplish  wonders. 

In  any  city  the  individual  schools  must  conform,  in  a  general  way 
to  the  system  of  classification  and  promotion  in  favor  with  the  superin 
tendent  and  Board  of  Education,  yet  each  school  in  the  system  has  to 
meet  and  solve  its  own  special  problems  along  this  line.  And  not  a 
little  of  the  success  and  harmony  of  the  school  depends  on  the  man  or 
woman  in  charge  of  it,  and  the  relations  existing  between  principal  and 
teachers. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  fair  and  just  method  of  classification  and 
promotion  where  the  principal  is  a  ''faddist,"  or  where  there  is  constant 
friction  between  him  and  his  teachers  regarding  methods  of  instruction 
or  requirements  for  promotion.  For  the  successful  solution  of  these 
questions,  the  school  needs  in  its  principal  a  keen,  incisive  mind  that 
looks  closely  into  conditons  of  affairs;  is  not  daunted  by  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  gathering  up  the  many  threads  of  this  reticulated  work 
and  weaving  them  into  a  cable;  is  sympathetic  with  childhood,  yet  firm 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  by  those  who,  ignorant  of  th'^' 
requirements  of  the  school,  urge  their  children's  promotion  with  undue 
haste.  He  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly  the  design  or 
purpose  of  each  division  and  subdivision  of  the  school,  and  then 
systematize  the  whole  into  a  splendid  working  force. 

If  behind  the  general  running  plan  of  the  school  there  is  not  a 
clear  knowledge  and  definite  purpose  of  each  class  and  grade,  then 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  system  of  classification  and  promotion.  Each 
room  IS  a  school,  separate  and  apart  from  all  the  rest,  with  only  one  tie 
to  bind  them  together — the  misfortune  of  being  crowded  into  the  same 
building  with  many  others. 

In  a  well-graded  and  long-established  system  of  schools,  the  placing 
of  those  children  who  have  been  regularly  in  the  schools,  to  their  best 
advantage  for  work,  is  readily  determined.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
classify  the  children  who  are  new  to  the  schools — whose  educational 
antecedents  are  unknown,  whose  attainments  are  obscured  either  by  a 
timid  manner,  or  by  an  over  confidence  in  their  scholarship. 

If  children  come  from  other  schools  in  the  same  city,  or  if  they 
have  never  attended  school  before,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assign  them 
to  their  classes,  but  the  children  from  different  cities  or  towns,  or  from 
the  ungraded  country  schools  add  to  this  question  the  perplexing  ele- 
ment, and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  both  principal  and  teacher  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  hesitancy  in  passing  judgment  on  their  ability  or 
attainments,  and  thus  defining  their  places  in  the  school. 

Many  cities  have  an  eight-year  course  of  instruction  before  the 
pupils  are  prepared  for  High  School,  while  others  do  this  work  in  seven 
years.  Children  from  the  former  cities  cannot,  regularly,  fit  into  the 
grades  of  corresponding  number  in  the  latter  cities.  The  seven-year 
course  naturally  compresses  into  each  year  more  of  the  work  than  the 
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eight-year  course,  and  a  child  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  eight-year  schools 
will  probably  fall  somewhere  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  seven-year 
system.  Just  to  which  division  or  class  of  the  fifth  grade  to  assign  him 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  from  his  mind  the  suspicion  of  being 
"put  back,"  that  great  "bug  bear"  to  most  children  in  changing  schools, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  a  conversation 
with  the  child,  than  by  a  formal  written  examinaton. 

He  has  forgotten  many  things  in  the  migration  from  one  place  to 
another;  is  surrounded  by  new  faces  and  conditions,  and  probably 
could  not  acquit  himself  creditably  if  put  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
written  examination.  A  few  pertinent  questions  will  discover  enough 
of  the  child's  attainments  to  give  him  a  trial  in  a  certain  class  with  the 
understanding  that  if  he  prove  himself  able  to  do  more  advanced  work 
he  will  at  once  be  placed  in  a  higher  class,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
finds  the  work  beyond  him,  he  must  be  willing  to  take  a  lower  class  and 
not  feel  demoted,  since  he  is  only  endeavoring  to  find  his  proper  place 
in  the  school. 

The  child  from  the  ungraded  school  is  even  more  difficult  to 
classify.  His  reading  is  usually  very  mechanical, — merely  the  indif- 
ferent pronunciation  of  words;  his  writing  execrable;  music  and  drawing 
nil;  if  he  has  studied  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  history,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  one  subject  that 
suited  his  fancy  to  the  partial  neglect  of  all  the  others. 

It  is  rare  that  such  children  can  be  advantageously  placed  in  a 
graded  school.  They  feel  discouraged  and  humiliated  when  p'.aced 
where  they  really  belong,  with  children  much  younger  than  themselves, 
yet  they  are  a  clog  in  the  wheel  of  progress  when  assigned  to  a  class 
with  children  near  their  own  age.  In  either  class  they  are  a  source  of 
worry  and  distress  to  the  teacher. 

Some  educators  advocate  the  idea  of  placing  such  children  with 
pupils  more  advanced  rather  than  with  younger  children  whose 
scholarship  is  more  nearly  that  of  the  ungraded  pupils,  trusting  to  the 
reserve  force  in  them  for  determined  effort  to  bring  up  the  studies 
hitherto  neglected.  The  majority  of  children  who  have  been  allowed 
to  arrive  at  this  condition,  have  no  great  amount  of  reserve  force. 
They  are  content  to  do  the  little  tasks  set  for  them  and  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  such  children  it 
would  be  well,  in  large  schools  especially,  to  have  a  room  set  apart 
and  presided  over  by  a  strong,  enthusiastic  teacher.  There,  if  the 
child  has  this  reserve  force,  he  can  more  readily  repair  the  damages 
done  by  neglect  or  lack  of  opportunities  in  his  earlier  years.  A  few 
cities  have  tried  this  plan  and  they  speak  enthusiastically  of  its 
success.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  made  a  success  if  no 
reproach  be  attached  to  that  room.  A  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
its  mission  in  the  school  should  be  a  well-established  fact. 

As  soon  as  a  child  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  the  neglected 
studies,  he  could  be  placed  in  the  class  and  grade  to  which  he  now^ 
belonged.  But  if  he  could  not  accomplish  this,  he  could  still  pur«;ue. 
in  this  room,  his  studies  according  to  his  inclinaton,  with  credit  and 
honor. 

In  many  schools  the  basic  studies  for  classification  or  promotion 
are  reading  and  arithmetic.  If  the  child  is  proficient  in  these  in  the 
amount  of  work  assigned  to  the  grade,  he  is  promoted  though  not  up 
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to  the  mark  in  spelling,  language  or  geography,  and  other  subjects. 
So  completely  does  the  arithmetic  idea  prevail  in  certain  localities 
that  a  child  is  promoted,  and  his  weaknesses  in  other  branches  readily 
condoned,  if  he  be  well  up  in  arithmetic;  and  the  child  whose  strength 
lies  in  history,  geography,  or  language  is  actually  frowned  upon  and 
held  back  from  promotion  if  he  cannot  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  in 
handling  numbers  also. 

While  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  learn  certain  combinations  of 
numbers  and  certain  fundamental  processes  before  they  can  attempt 
higher  work  in  arithmetic,  it  is  not  essential  that  they  should  fully 
understand  the  philosophy  underlying  these  processes.  They  are  to  go 
over  this  field  again  and  again,  and  on  each  journey  can  be  taught  to 
look  for  new  and  different  meanings  to  those  puzzling,  hieroglyphic 
signs  of  a  year  or  so  ago.  If  a  child  can  only  do  this  work  mechani- 
cally, and  I  believe  most  children  do  it  so,  let  him  do  it  and  be  pro- 
moted. He  will  learn  the  reason  why  he  does  it,  the  next  time  he 
comes  across  this  subject  in  a  higher  grade,  with  a  mind  better 
trained  to  look  into  the  secrets  of  numbers. 

He  here  repeats  the  earlier  processes,  and  associates  them,  with  a 
broadened  understanding,  in  new  and  varied  colors  that  his  mental 
eye  could  not  have  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  lower  grade  work,  though 
ha  had  been  detained  there  indefinitely.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  child 
to  promote  him,  or  withhold  promotion  from  him,  on  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  his  attainments  in  one  study  alone.  If  he  has,  as  we 
claim,  a  many-sided  nature,  then  we  should  be  consistent  in  our 
methods  of  development  and  training  for  him,  that  this  nature  may 
have  symmetrical  unfolding  instead  of  producing  a  one-sided  creature 
by  retarding  his  advance  along  certain  lines  while  we  apply  hot-house 
forcing  processes  to  produce  abnormal  growth  in  another.  Nor  could 
it  be  necessary  to  hold  a  child  in  one  class  or  grade  until  he  thoroughly 
understands  every  subject  taught  in  that  grade.  Thoroughness  is  not 
characteristic  of  childhood,  still  he  must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  each  grade  before  he  can  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher,  or  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  the  school  will  be  held  in  light  esteem. 

In  the  primary  grades  both  reading  and  arithmetic  should  be  con- 
sidered essential  studies  in  promotion,  while  in  the  higher  grades  the 
required  ones  should  be  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  or  grammar, 
geography  and  history. 

The  greater  number  of  children  in  a  school  will  meet  the  require- 
ments in  these  branches  of  study  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  if  pupils 
are  detained  in  any  grade  until  they  are  thorough  in  the  work,  some 
child  would  be  kept  at  the  same  monotonous  task  long  after  the 
children  of  his  age  have  gone  to  newer  and  higher  duties. 

Not  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  some  children  to  go  over  certain 
portions  of  their  studies  again,  but  the  retardation  of  children  in 
school  is  often  too  thoughtlessly  done  by  both  principal  and  teachers. 
If  a  child  has  been  regular  in  his  attendance  at  school,  and  has  made 
a  reasonable  effort  to  perform  the  work  assigned  him,  he  should  have 
among  the  poorer  ones  of  his  class.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  even  if  he  rank 
such  children,  if  detained  another  year  in  the  same  grade,  are  no 
better  the  second  year  than  the  first.   They  may,  by  this  extra  time,  be 
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more  accurately  drilled  in  certain  portions  of  arithmetic  or  grammar, 
hui  LUey  tonow  no  more  aoliuy  to  graap  tne  buujects  and  no  more 
iduiLiiiiiiLy  wicn  mem  tnan  tne  cnnareu  wno  are  actacKing  tne  leooouis 
lor  tne  inot  time;  ana  uie  teacner  nab  tne  aisaa vantage  Oi.  uontenaine 
witn  a  reeling  on  tne  part  ot  tnt;  aeiayea  cnuaren  tnat  in^y  nave  ueen 
uniairiy  aeait  witn,  ana  tnat  tne  papub  reguiany  promot^a  always  navt 
a  pitting  regara  lor  tnem.  ii  neia  too  long  on  any  part  oi  tneir  earnei 
worK,  tney  are  apt  to  arop  out  oi  bcnooi  Deiore  reaonuig  une  graaes 
wnere  tney  taKe  tne  stuaieb  tnau  enauie  tnem  to  wiaen  ineir  horizon 
beyond  tne  mere  anil  stage,  ana  tneir  aiter  iiveb  are  not  origntena  by 
tne  memory  or  enjoyabie  bcnooi  days. 

ine  piogrebb  oi  tne  great  majority  of  children  from  one  class  lo 
anotnei;  or  irom  a  lOwcr  lu  a  nigncr  graae^  snouia  ue  easy  ana  natural, 
xiitj  parentb,  teacners,  ana  tne  cnnaren  tnembeives  expect  this  ana 
accompiibn  it,  uut  in  tnio  oiiwara  movement  oi  tne  great  body  o. 
cLuacuts,  eacn  cnna  snouiu  ue  inaiviauaiizua  in  tne  schooi.  ihd 
ttja^ner  bhouiu  KiiovV  nis  auility  to  receive  mb traction — nis  power  oi 
application — ms  reiativtj  age  to  his  graae,  hib  possible  luture  oppor 
tunities  ior  attenamg  school,  ana  m  aii  aouotiui  cases  tor  promotion 
tnese  lacts  snouia  nave  aue  conbideration. 

it  may  be  tnat  a  cnna  is  not  so  weii  prepared  as  other  children  in 
the  baitft  t^iabs  on  a  v^trtain  portion  or  tne  ^ear  s  worK,  ana  yet  it  wouiu 
not  be  vviae  to  noia  mm  on  tnat  worK  lor  lurther  lUbtruction  and  driu. 
i.ne  lacier  haii  or  imrd  or  the  grade  worK  may  be  still  naraer  ana 
require  ins  longer  time. 

borne  chiiaren  are  not  of  the  nature  to  show  satisfactory  results  tiom 
the  niKitr action  given,  no  matter  now  long  they  may  stay  on  a  subject, 
nor  how  onen  tney  may  go  over  it.  it  is  better  to  give  such  chiiareu 
tne  opporiamty  to  hna  pastures  iresh  ana  green,  where  they  may  searcn 
out  a  lew  rich,  juicy  leaves  oi  truth,  than  keep  tnem  treaamg 
worn-out  neiUs  with  vacant  eye  ana  iistiess  manner  m  the  vaui 
nope  01  inaKing  them  thorough  before  the  next  teacher  above 
receives  tnem  with  disparaging  remarks  o£  the  previous  teacher's 
training. 

JNo  system  of  promotion  should  be  so  iron-clad  that  it  cannot  be 
bent  to  Suit  the  neeas  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Whenever  a  child  studies  away  from  and  ahead  of  his  class,  the 
principal  of  the  school  should  be  notitied  of  the  fact,  that  he  may  give 
inat  child  special  attention  ror  a  short  time.  If,  after  observing  the 
child's  power  of  thought  and  application,  he  feels  that  it  will  not  be 
an  injury,  but  rather  an  advantage  to  promote  the  child  to  the  class 
above,  the  parent  should  be  informed  of  the  joint  decision  of  principal 
and  teacher,  and  his  advice  asked.  If  the  child's  physical  health  is 
good,  the  parent  usually  gives  his  consent,  but  not  ahvays. 

In  any  special  promotion  or  demotion  the  parent  should  always  be 
consulted  beiore  final  action  is  taken. 

A  special  promotion  is  not  always  desirable  because  of  outside 
duties  that  would  overtax  the  child  if  extra  school  work  be  put  upon  it, 
and  a  demotion  can  often  be  avoided  if  the  aid  of  the  home  be  invoked 
in  time  to  check  the  backward  movement  of  the  child  in  school. 

The  evil  attendant  on  tardy  promotion  is  no  greater  than  that 
associated  with  hasty,  ill-considered  advancement. 

Here  is  a  pupil  leading  his  class  and  taking  great  pride  in  the  fact. 
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He  is  specially  promoted  to  the  class  above,  thus  passing  without  notice 
or  drill  many  important  connecting  truths  between  the  two  classes. 
Conscious  elation  at  his  promotion  will  sustain  him  for  a  short  time, 
but  unless  he  be  exceptionally  bright  and  studious,  he  will  find  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  promoted.  He  does  not 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  present  lessons  because  of  the  loss  of 
the  intervening  lessons.  He  feels  bewildered  in  this  wider  sea  of 
knowledge,  becomes  discouraged,  loses  interest,  and  finally  drifts  along 
in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  his  mind  dulled  and  wearied.  He  is  as  a 
man  who  has  bounded  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  skipping  two  or  three 
steps  at  each  jump,  and  finds,  when  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
stairs,  that  there  are  longer  and  steeper  fiights  just  ahead  to  be  climbed 
while  he  is  already  tired  and  out  of  breath.  The  next  stairs  will  be 
more  and  more  toilsome  as  he  ascends.  He  has  lost  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  that  spurred  him  up  the  first  steps,  and  which  might  have 
carried  him,  even  to  the  highest  point  in  the  tower,  had  he  calmly 
walked  up  each  step  at  first. 

Promotions  based  on  formal  written  examinations  alone  are,  ixi 
many  cities,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  schools  have  outgrown  that 
idea,  and  now  promote  on  the  daily  work  of  the  pupils,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  as  to  their  ability  to  undertake  the  studies  of  the 
next  higher  class.  Deeming  it  a  wiser  and  better  method  to  develop 
in  the  child  a  habit  of  study  and  the  power  to  think,  than  to  crowd  hi? 
mind  with  isolated  facts  that  he  may  pass  a  creditable  examination. 

Among  the  many  teachers  employed  in  every  city  or  town  will 
always  be  found  the  weak  and  inexperienced  teacher  whose  work 
needs  to  be  carefully  watched  and  the  results,  in  some  way,  tested. 

Frequent  written  examinations  or  tests  (in  all  grades  above  the 
primary)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  both  teacher  and  pupil  where 
further  instruction  or  additional  drill  is  necessary  are  very  beneficial 
to  such  teachers  and  no  hardship  to  the  teacher  whose  class  is  always 
well  taught.  These  tests,  however,  should  count  no  more  for  or  against 
promotion  than  an  ordinary  recitation. 

In  doubtful  cases,  probably  it  is  well  to  have  a  written  examination 
to  determine  the  promotion,  but  these  cases  should  be  exceedingly  rare 
in  a  school  well  supervised. 

Such  children  for  the  last  half  of  each  term  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  weighed  in  the  balance;  the  children  themselves  should 
have  full  knowledge  that  this  is  being  done,  and  when  the  decision  is 
finally  reached  in  regard  to  their  classification  for  the  next  term  or  the 
next  year,  they  may,  if  the  decision  is  unfavorable  for  promotion,  feel 
somewhat  depressed  over  it,  but  few  will  ever  question  the  justice  of 
the  assignment.  As  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  always  count  a 
great  deal  in  the  promotion  of  children,  the  principal  should  know 
his  teachers  well  before  relying  implicitly  upon  their  judgment  as  to 
promotions  or  demotions,  for  several  reasons: 

First.  She  may  not  fully  understand  the  requirements  of  the  grade 
above  her. 

Second.  Her  standard  for  judging  the  work  of  her  own  grade  may 
be  low. 

Third.  She  may  fear  the  criticism  of  teacher  above,  and  unduly 
hold  back  from  promotion. 
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Fourth.  She  may  have  such  a  prejudice  against  a  child  that  she 
cannot  accord  him  proper  credit  for  his  work. 

Fifth.  She  may  wish  to  gain  favor  with  patrons  and  with  children, 
and  promote  indiscriminately. 

Sixth.  She  may  be  fluctuating  in  her  power  of  discrimination. 
The  same  pupil  with  the  same  effort  put  forth,  will,  at  certain  periods, 
receive  commendation  at  her  hands,  and  at  others,  condemnation. 

If  the  latter  period  should  unfortunately  fall  near  promotion  time, 
that  pupil  is  apt  to  suffer,  unless  one  who  understands  the  situation, 
interfere  in  his  behalf. 

If  the  principal  make  frequent  tours  of  special  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  each  pupil  in  the  school,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same,  it 
will  be  a  check  to  the  children  who  are  falling  back  in  their  work,  and 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  always  do  their  best.  They  look  for 
this  visit  from  time  to  time,  and  if,  on  any  occasion  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  report  unfavorably  on  a  child's  work — or  if  he 
reports  his  own  case — he  will  after  a  calm  talk  with  the  principal  over 
the  causes  of  failure,  determine  to  remove  them,  and  he  usually 
succeeds. 

The  next  visit  will  meet  with  the  statement  from  the  child  and  be 
confirmed  by  the  teacher  that  he  is  improving,  and  soon  there  is  per- 
fect accord. 

If  he  does  not  improve  after  two  or  three  visits  then  his  parents  are 
notified  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  and  their  assistance 
asked;  it  is  usually  most  heartily  given,  and  the  combined  influence 
of  school  and  home  arouses  the  seemingly  incorrigible  from  his  leth- 
argy; but  if  this  fails,  the  child  is  then  demoted  to  the  next  lower  class. 

If  this  plan  is  followed  throughout  the  year  it  will  be  found  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  year's  work,  the  children  are  in  their  proper  classes 
and  ready  for  the  next  step  forward.  It  will  not  need  an  examination 
to  decide  who  shall  be  promoted;  the  work  during  the  year  has  been 
looked  into,  and  parents,  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils  all  know  if  the 
work  has  been  satisfactory  or  not.  No  child  is  surprised  at  his  grad- 
ing for  the  next  term.  "Snap"  judgment  has  not  been  taken  on  any 
one,  but  all  come  up,  with  full  knowledge,  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
classes  for  next  year. 

One  fault  of  our  schools  and  one  that  causes  much  of  the  confusion 
in  the  matter  of  promotions,  is  the  teaching  of  each  subject  separate  and 
apart  from  all  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  instead  of  regard- 
ing them  as  wheels  within  wheels  where  each  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
yet  crosses  and  recrosses  the  paths  of  the  others  at  every  revolution. 

The  reading  class  is  heard  at  a  given  period  and  dismissed  for  the 
day;  the  teacher  complains  that  her  children  are  poor  readers  because 
she  has  not  time  enough  to  drill  them,  not  knowing  that  every  recitation 
in  arithmetic,  language,  geography,  history,  etc.,  is  in  one  sense  a 
reading  lesson. 

The  drawing,  so  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  many  teachers, 
should  be  a  valuable  aid  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  reading, 
language,  literature,  and  in  many  other  branches. 

Thus  it  is  with  each  study  taken  up  in  the  school,  and  when  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  each  subject  we  are  attempting  to  teach  and  its 
interdependence  on  every  other  subject,  we  shall  then  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  this  special  problem  of  school  management;    and  when 
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the  question  of  promotion  presents  itself  for  consideration,  we  shall  not 
say  the  child  is  weak  in  this  branch  or  strong  in  that,  but  shall  take 
into  account  his  general  proficiency  in  the  work  he  has  accomplished, 
and  the  power  and  breadth  of  mind  acquired  for  the  work  of  the  class 
or  grade  above  him. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIGH-MINDEDNESS  BE  BEST  CULTI- 
VATED AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS? 

By  W.  H.  Whitten,  Westport  High  School. 

Character  culture  began  with  the  first  mother's  love  for  her  child 
and  ever  since  has  been,  not  only  by  parents  but  by  priests  and 
pedagogues,  held  to  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred  function  of  their 
offices.  For  the  advancement  of  this  art,  the  most  sincere  consecration 
and  the  best  thinking  known  to  human  history  have  been  spent.  The 
problem  before  us  is  therefore  a  part  of  a  larger  one,  on  which  many 
men  have  worked  and  to  which  many  answers  of  varying  degrees  of 
satisfaction  liave  been  given.  Like  every  question  which  asks  what  is 
best,  it  creates  some  embarrassment;  for  if  I  declare  my  way  is  best 
I  must  take  the  charge  of  egotism,  and  if  I  declare  some  other  way  is 
best,  I  may  fairly  be  asked  ''Then  why  don't  you  do  so?"  So,  if  in  this 
paper  I  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  good  without  attempting  to  state 
what  is  best,  it  is  for  this  reason;  but  if  I  have  something  to  say  that 
J9ilOB8:^  SunoX  B  uiB  i  jaqraauiaa  es'eeid  'opnod  os  eq  o:^  ;ou  suises 
and  may  learn  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Although  the  problem  set  for  us  is  limited  to  High  School  pupils, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  lower  schools,  to  the 
home,  and  to  every  influence  which  has  to  do  with  the  shape  in  which 
the  pupil's  character  is  when  the  High  School  first  meets  him.  The 
High  School  can  do  much  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  higlimindedness,  but 
it  can  accomplish  very  much  more  if  the  pupils  have  been  started  in 
the  right  way  by  the  ward  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  do 
much  of  anything  when  the  home  influence  tends  to  lowmindedness 
Yet  it  is  of  especial  importance  that  the  High  School  do  all  it  can,  even 
in  the  unfortunate  cases,  to  develop  a  high  grade  of  mind,  because  the 
time  is  short.  Whatever  is  done  at  all  for  the  pupil  must  be  quickly 
done.  The  fruits  come  quickly  too,  for  tlie  High  School  pupil  is  the 
citizen  of  the  immediate  future. 

A  definition  of  highmindedness  would  be  difficult  to  formulate,  and 
equally  so  to  make  use  of.  There  are,  however,  three  elements  of  the 
idea  which  it  will  help  us  to  notice,  whether  they  constitute  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  conception  or  not.  There  are  (1)  a  strong  spiritually, 
(2)  a  noble  character,  and  (3)  a  powerful  intellect.  Without  the  first 
the  second  is  impossible,  and  the  third  is  the  means  by  which  the  spirit 
can  produce  the  cliaracter.  Denominational  feeling  has  very  largely 
removed  the  spiritual  from  the  province  of  the  teacher,  and  the  culture 
of  character,  although  recognized  as  his  highest  work,  is  left  for  chance 
opportunities  and  spare  moments.  But  much  time  and  thought  is  given 
to  the  last  element,  and  several  studies  introduced  in  the  High  School 
are  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect  more  than  for  information. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  therefore  to  the  kind  of  thinking  that  a 
high  type  of  mind  does.  First  we  may  notice  that  it  will  be  clear.  To 
the  stamp  of  mind  that  we  wish  to  cultivate,  a  half  formed  or  misty  idea 
will  be  a  source  of  genuine  pain.  For  the  sake  of  this  characteristic 
the  teacher  can  afford  to  go  to  great  pains  to  avoid  the  recitation  of 
words  that  are  not  accompanied  by  ideas.  Yet  if  this  thought  be  made 
an  excuse  for  allowing  pupils  to  recite  in  broken  sentences  or  single 
words,  it  will  defeat  its  own  end;  for  although  such  answers  may  be 
accompanied  by  clear  thoughts,  clear  expressions  must  be.  If  the  pupil 
is  never  allowed  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  book  and  yet  is  required  to 
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make  clear  and  accurate  answers;  the  recitation  will  show  him,  as  well 
as  his  teacher,  whether  he  understands  the  matter  or  not. 

A  pupil,  trained  in  this  way,  will  very  seldom  be  guilty  of  harbor- 
ing two  thoughts  which  are  inconsistent;  when  there  is  anything 
known  to  him  that  shows  that  inconsistency.  I  use  the  word  guilty  pur 
posely,  for  I  believe  this  to  be  the  essence  of  intellectual  dishonesty. 
This  is  by  far  the  commonest  fault  among  pupils.  The  fault  consists  in 
consciously  ignoring  the  knowledge  which  shows  the  two  thoughts  to  be 
inconsistent.  How  very  common  it  is  is  not  realized,  because  it  is  most 
often  diagnosed  wrongly.  Most  frequently  perhaps  the  teacher  fails  to 
realize  that  the  ignoring  of  the  inconsistency  is  conscious.  Often  on 
this  account  the  pupil  is  accused  of  carelessness  when  he  is  guilty  of 
something  worse.  There  is  serious  danger  in  letting  this  habit  grov/ 
for  when  the  pupil  thinks  about  right  and  wrong,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  make  what  he  wishes  to  do  seem  right  if  this  habit  has  not  been 
checked.  One  fruitful  source  of  intellectual  dishonesty  is  the  grading 
of  recitations.  The  pupil  is  more  anxious  usually  to  make  the  correct 
answer  than  he  is  to  know  the  subject.  With  this  feeling  he  pays  much 
more  attention  to  how  his  answers  are  received  than  to  what  they  were, 
or  to  what  they  should  be.  He  says,  not  what  he  believes,  but  what  he 
thinks  the  teacher  wants  him  to  say.  To  avoid  this,  I  think  we  should 
oftener  make  the  pupil  declare  why  he  thinks  his  answer  wrong  when  he 
or  the  teacher  have  changed  it.  For  the  same  reason  it  seems  to  me 
good  to  omit  the  answers  from  the  back  of  the  algebras. 

Clear  and  honest  thinking  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  without  it  no 
highmindedness  than  can  be  depended  on  can  be  cultivated,  but  the 
purely  intellectual  drill  which  trains  that  thinking  would  never  of  itself 
produce  a  spirit  of  highmindedness.  Another,  and  very  potent,  influence 
which  works  for  or  against  the  development  of  such  a  spirit  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  pupil  does  his  work.  This  is  the  combined 
effect  of  many  things;  most  of  them  little  things,  which  are  the  expres- 
sion, conscious  or  unconscious,  of  all  the  personalities  that  meet  in  the 
schoolroom;   but  mostly  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

What  his  pupils  are  to  become  depends  mostly,  not  on  how  much  he 
knows,  or  by  what  methods  he  teaches,  or  what  subjects  he  handles,  not 
even  on  what  he  says  or  does  in  the  classroom.  It  depends  on  what  he 
is.  A  teacher  must  have  the  spirit  of  highmindedness  in  him  before  he 
can  impart  it  to  his  classes.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he," 
and  the  good  or  evil  in  the  teacher's  real  character  must  spread  to  his 
classes,  whether  he  will  or  no.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  teacher  of  small 
calibre  and  self-centered  interests  will  never  find  among  his  classes  a 
highminded  pupil,  but  I  do  not  mean  that  the  spirit  of  the  mass  of  his 
class  will  never  be  much  above  his  own. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  is  recognized  as  the  most  important 
element  in  the  problem,  but  there  is  danger  of  being  unjust  to  the 
teacher  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  only  element 
there.  Neighborhoods  have  a  character,  as  characteristic  even  if  not 
as  well  marked  as  that  of  individuals,  and  this  expresses  itself  in  the 
school.  Even  within  the  school,  classes  differ  from  each  other  and 
what  is  perfectly  possible  with  one  class  may  be  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  another.  There  is  a  sort  of  average  effect,  due  to  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  and  this  is  often  a  large 
item  in  the  case. 
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On  the  other  hand  each  pupil  plays  his  individual  part  in  the  school- 
room and  contributes  his  share  of  its  atmosphere.  Every  act  of  every 
one  in  the  schoolroom  has  its  effect,  in  a  small  or  large  degree,  on  every 
person  there.  Many  of  the  rules  by  which  our  classes  are  governed 
would  be  without  justification  were  it  not  for  this  fact.  If  pupils  are 
made  to  understand  this,  discipline  becomes  easier,  because  it  ceases 
to  be  autocratic.  It  would  become  a  part  of  his  affairs  then  that  the 
boy  beside  him  persists  in  being  lazy,  for  he  would  know  it  defects  his 
working  conditions. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  such  a  method  of  obtaining  discipline 
would  be  practicable,  but  it  is  a  great  instrument  for  the  cultivation  of 
highmindedness  if  obtained.  However,  we  may,  by  an  appeal  to  other 
motives  beside  consideration  of  atmosphere,  build  up  among  the  pup'ls 
a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  good  order  which  is  the  safest  foundation 
for  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest  forces  that  work 
for  highmindedness.  If  this  self  government  of  the  pupils  is  empha- 
sized by  such  an  organization  as  the  Review  of  Reviews  described  a  fev/ 
months  since  under  the  title  ''School  Cities,"  the  discipline  obtained 
may  not  be  any  more  perfect,  but  its  power  for  producing  highminded- 
ness among  future  citizens  cannot  help  but  be  greater.  A  school  can- 
not be  completely  democratic  any  more  than  a  mill  can,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Its  w^ork  demands  central  control;  yet  if  this  control  by 
the  teacher  be  made  the  means  of  producing  better  men  and  women 
we  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  perhaps  the  latter  was 
after  all  the  bigger  game. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  intellectual  drill  tend  to 
develop  high  types  of  character,  but  their  effect  though  potent  is  indi- 
rect. Something  can  be  done  in  a  dire  t  and  positive  way  to  build  up 
a  spirit  of  highmindedness.  "Example  is  better  than  precept,"  should 
not  be  quoted  as  a  reason  for  never  making  use  of  the  precept.  There 
comes  often  to  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  say  something  at  the 
moment  when  it  will  do  most  good.  This  will  justify,  at  least  at  times 
direct  meddling  with  the  child.  Yet  a  wholesome  amount  of  letting 
alone  is  such  a  good  thing  that  this  procedure  should  not  be  frequent 
Education  is  a  process  of  drawing  out,  and  to  cultivate  highmindedness 
is  not  exactly  to  instill  it.  There  are  in  the  natural  activities  of  the 
child  the  germs  of  all  adult  traits,  high  or  low  minded.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  see  to  it  that  those  germs  which  will  produce 
desirable  fruits  grow,  and  that  those  whose  fruits  are  undesirable 
remain  undeveloped. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  and  like  all  art  it  depends  more  on 
the  worker  than  on  his  methods  or  implements.  If  w^e  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  schools  for  highmindedness.  we  must  increase 
the  calibre  and  elevate  the  character  of  our  teaching  force;  and  the 
calibre  and  character  of  the  teaching  force  will  follow  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  exactly  as  any  other  labor  supply  will  do.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of  highmindedness  in  our  schools 
will  be  just  about  what  the  taxpayer  demands,  enough  to  be  willing 
to  pay  for. 
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The  Great  Question. 

(By  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Sept.  15,  1900.) 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  that  ever  engaged  the  thoughts 
of  men  and  women  is  how  to  train  and  educate  a  child  that  it  may 
become  an  intelligent,  industrious,  truth-loving,  law-abiding,  and  God- 
fearing citizen, — one  that  will  perform  honestly  and  intelligently  all 
the  duties  of  life.  There  should  be  no  misconception  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  as  to  what  education  really  is  in  its  essence.  Much  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  by  representing  it  as 
what  it  is  not,  and  holding  up  wrong  ideals  to  be  imitated  by  the 
young. 

There  are  more  erroneous  ideas  afloat  in  the  popular  mind  on  this 
subject,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  one  department  of  human  activity. 
On  one  side,  education  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  ignorance,  or  lack 
of  knowledge,  little  regard  being  had  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
knowledge  possessed.  Another  view  is  that  education  must  be  utilita- 
rian in  its  essence  to  enable  one  to  make  a  living  easily,  to  fill  a  place 
in  society,  or  to  play  a  part  in  life.  This  is  the  cheap  commercial  view 
of  education  as  such,  and  yet  it  is  the  sole  object  that  is  too  frequently 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  young  men  and  young  women.  While  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  people  should  first  look  after  the  necessaries 
of  life, — food,  shelter,  clothing, — and  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  do 
so  under  all  circumstances,  yet  this  is  only  to  ignore  the  larger  and 
better  side  of  human  nature  and  to  prepare  one  imperfectly  for  living 
in  society  under  the  best  modern  conditions.  To  live  this  life  properly 
requires  the  best  efforts  one  can  put  forth  in  many  directions;  but  all 
one's  strength  should  not  be  expended  for  the  accomplishment  of  nar- 
row aims;  the  invisible  and  the  future  should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
seen  and  the  purely  material  views  of  existence.  The  cramping  acd 
narrowing  infiuence  thus  exerted  upon  a  naturally  healthy  and  expand 
ing  mind  by  the  continual  presence  of  low  and  sordid  motives,  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiable  aspects  of  frail  humanity  that  one  can  contemplate. 
As  teachers  we  should  take  the  highest  and  broadest  view  of  education. 
By  patient  and  persistent  application  of  the  principles  of  our  art,  we 
must  seek  to  bring  out  in  character  all  that  is  most  noble  and  worthy 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  pupils.  There  should  be  a  lofty  ideal 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  each  pupil  that  he  should  endeavor  to  realize. 
To  one  who  has  not  some  glimpses  of  true  learning,  this  may  appear  as 
an  impossibility,  nevertheless  a  higher  ideal  must  always  be  striven 
for  in  the  unfolding  of  a  human  soul.  The  result  of  the  entire  process 
upon  its  formative  side  necessarily  implies  that  the  soul  of  the  child 
has  powers  or  faculties  which  can  be  developed,  that  now  lie  inactive 
perhaps,  and  that  the  skillful  teacher  is  adroit  enough  to  arouse  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  unfolding  mind  in  order  to  give  birth  to  the 
right  kind  of  ideas.  To  arouse  the  child  from  lethargy  to  self-activirv 
for  the  sake  of  true  learning,  should  be  the  motive  power  employed  by 
every  true  teacher. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  void  of  those  ideas  that  nourish  and  develop 
thought.  It  cannot  work  to  advantage  unless  it  has  some  of  those  ideas 
which  cause  the  thinking  process  to  go  on.  It  must  work  so  as  to 
produce  thought.  The  mind  needs  the  right  kind  of  material  to  worK 
upon — such  as  will  nourish  thought  to  the  fullest  extent.  Education 
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should  not  only  develop  and  train  the  body  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfectly 
formed  and  well  adjusted  mechanism,  but  the  mind  itself  should  be 
full  of  resources,  trained  and  disciplined  so  as  to  perform  its  appropriate 
functions  with  ease,  elegance  and  precision.  One's  success  in  life 
depends  not  so  much  upon  what  one  can  do,  as  upon  what  one  is  as  a 
rational  being  who  knows  where  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  he  can  do 
that  others  may  recognize  his  ability  at  its  true  worth.  The  man  who 
is  undeveloped  and  unadaptable  is  sadly  out  of  place  everywhere. 
Without  strength  and  organized  skill,  he  is  the  victim  of  caprice,  a  dead 
weight  to  himself,  and  a  burden  to  society.  Contrast  such  a  being  with 
one  who  possesses  those  higher  endowments  of  the  soul,  whose  mind 
has  been  rightly  developed  by  those  great  truths  which  smooth  the 
pathway  of  the  higher  life,  and  how  wide  the  difference  between  two 
such  minds.  Under  whatever  light  man  is  viewed,  even  potentially  as 
a  child,  it  is  the  chief  work  of  education  to  unfold  his  higher  and  nobler 
self  through  the  application  of  those  forces  which  count  for  most  there 
is  spiritually  in  human  life.  Education  is  a  dual  process — the  mastery 
of  external  surroundings  and  the  fitting  one  to  his  environment  in 
society  as  a  member  of  a  social  and  political  organism,  and  then  tne 
z^elf-centered  development  of  one's  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  as  it  gradually  unfolds  its  powers  from  youth  to  old  age.  Thai 
other  view  of  education  which  places  the  low,  the  sordid,  the  practica. 
the  narrow,  commercial  view  of  life  in  the  foreground  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  education,  unless  man  be  a  mere  beast  whose  life  goes  out 
taper-like  with  the  expiration  of  his  breath. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  these  are  deep  questions  with  which  our 
teaching  has  nothing  to  do.  Is  this  so?  National  ideas  make  national 
life  just  as  individual  ideas  constitute  personal  life.  Every  nation  yet 
holding  low  national  ideals  has  gone  down  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
They  will  continue  to  die  unless  the  ideals  they  stand  for  are  rooted  in 
those  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  make  for  a  better 
national  life.  So  it  must  be  with  the  true  teacher.  The  burden  that  \^ 
laid  on  us  is  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  city  so  that  as  men  and  women,  they  will  emulate  the  highest 
civic  and  social  virtues.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  children  shalJ 
become  as  good  as  their  parents,  but  shall  they  be  better?  This  is  the 
natural  desire  of  every  father  and  mother  in  regard  to  their  own  off 
spring.    It,  too,  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  teacher. 

With  a  body  of  truths  for  our  guidance,  embracing  all  those  ele- 
mentary principles  of  instruction  whose  truths  are  immutable,  an(5 
the  application  of  which  are  so  well  understood,  we  are  not  left  in  the 
dark  to  work  out  the  problems  of  human  destiny,  but  we  may  also 
invoke  the  aid  of  all  those  forces  which  civilization  and  modern  investi- 
gation have  approved  for  our  guidance.  We  need  these  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  in  order  to  realize  the  best  results  yet  achieved  in  civilized 
communities  where  conditions  are  not  fixed  by  legal  status. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  far  to  place  before  you  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  than  the  mere  teaching  of  a  child  to  make  a  living 
and  to  earn  money,  although  admitting  the  full  value  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. These  are  not  the  aim  and  the  end  of  life.  A  great  teacher  is 
one  who  does  most  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  pupils.  The  great 
teacher  is  always  greater,  larger,  fuller  than  the  mere  profession  he 
practices.    The  world  admires  the  man  who  is  larger  than  his  mere 
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trade  or  profession,  and  fhe  one  who  is  a  great  deal  larger  is  the  most 
admired.  Just  to  be  a  teacher  is  not  much  of  a  compliment.  It  may 
mean  a  mere  drudge  or  a  salary  drawer;  or  it  may  mean  one  whose 
life  currents  run  out  into  thousands  of  hearts,  making  them  all  better, 
freer  and  happier. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  pursuit  of  intangible  ideals  is  the 
main  purpose  of  education.  The  happy  blending  of  the  real  and  th^ 
ideal,  firmly  set  together  so  as  to  answer  in  the  most  substantial  mann©i' 
the  demands  of  every  day  affairs,  is  the  fitting  the  pupil  should  receive 
A  conservative  course  which  unites  the  best  there  is  in  the  practical 
duties  with  the  uplifting  influence  of  those  higher  motives,  is  the  most 
desirable  combination  under  which  existence  can  be  conceived. 

A  Human  Life. 

While  we  speak  glibly  of  human  life  and  recognize  education  as 
shaping  it,  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  tell  just  what  it  is.  All  attempt; 
to  unravel  this  mystery  in  whose  presence  ,  we  continually  are,  have 
proved  abortive.  Incomprehensible,  intricate,  beginning  and  encH 
unknown,  one  can  only  ask,  whence,  what,  whither?  That  there  is 
past,  a  present,  a  future,  all  admit.  If  life  be  a  movement  and  nothing:, 
more,  is  it  self-moving,  or  moved  by  an  external  force?  If  self-moving 
what  supplies  the  energy?  Is  the  movement  rhythmic  from  birth  to 
death?  And  is  this  moving  energy  rhythmic,  and  is  it  a  soul?  If 
there  be  stored  up  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  each  individual,  and  the 
problem  of  education  be  to  put  this  stored  energy  into  operation,  how- 
shall  one  gain  control  of  all  the  forces  of  life  which  center  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  which  must  not  only  be  let  loose,  but  directed  into  the 
various  channels  along  which  the  life  currents  flow?    Who  can  answer? 

Are  individual  units  and  energy  convertible  terms?  Is  there  just  • 
so  much  energy  stored  in  the  human  race,  and  is  each  individual  unit 
charged  with  so  many  volts  which,  when  discharged,  life  must  cease? 
If  each  human  being  then  is  a  higher  conscious  mass,  urged  on  by  an 
irresistible  force  as  Tesla  seems  to  think,  then  education  must  become 
more  and  more  a  question  of  perfecting  the  human  mechanism  as  a 
transmitter  of  force,  and  if  the  individual  is  a  part  of  the  force  of  the 
universe,  then  indeed  is  pantheism  true.  While  man  is  a  machine  in 
one  sense,  and  in  a  limited  sense  only,  he  is  also  a  creator  of  force  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  mechanical  equivalents  known  to  physics. 
The  mere  machine  may  wear  out  and  fall  to  pieces,  but  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  purposes  can  no  more  be  measured  by  any  standards  of 
measure  that  we  have  or  use  than  steak  can  be  weighed  by  a  thermom- 
eter, or  a  feeling  measured  by  a  surveyor's  chain.  Even  Tesla  admits 
that  man  is  not  an  ordinary  mass  consisting  of  spinning  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  containing  mere  heat  energy.  He  finds  something 
higher  in  him  than  any  merely  mechanical  view  would  indicate,  some- 
thing more  than  the  product  of  half  of  man's  mass  multiplied  into  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Since  the  entire  mass  of  all  the  human  units 
on  the  earth  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  he  declares  that  the  great 
problem  is  how  to  increase  the  human  mass  which  increases  the  total 
amount  of  energy.  As  the  population  of  the  world  is  increased,  so  will 
the  mass  be  augmented  by  making  the  preservative  forces  more  favor- 
able, while  diminishing  the  effect  of  those  inimical  to  the  prolongation 
of  life. 
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This  is  a  simple  shifting  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education  from  the 
basis  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  standpoint  to  the  mechani 
cal  energy  theory  supplemented  by  environment.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  this  hypothesis  in  terms  that  will  not  be  somewhat  vague  to  the 
average  mind.  Under  the  head  of  sanitation  in  its  widest  acceptance 
can  very  properly  be  included  all  that  is  deleterious  to  physical  life,  and 
under  surroundings  and  social  influences  those  moral  blights  which 
poison  both  mind  and  body.  Man  is  much  more  than  a  mere  machine 
hence  it  is  that  teachers  strive  to  reach  higher  planes  of  living,  feeling 
and  acting.  If  people  are  machines  only,  let  us  make  them  the  best 
machines  possible,  even  though  we  repudiate  such  a  doctrine.  To  aug 
ment  and  regulate  the  forces  in  man  is  our  chief  work. 

Great  Activity  in  School  Work. 

The  teacher  who  sits  still  and  expects  to  see  the  school  work  of  this 
country  go  on  in  the  same  way  year  after  year,  simply  reads  the  educa- 
tional signs  of  the  time  as  well  as  all  other  lines  of  progress  backward. 
Life,  movement,  activity  are  manifest  everywhere  from  the  vacatioii 
schools  of  the  crowded  cities  through  the  summer  schools  of  the  univer 
sities  in  every  section  of  this  country.  Old  institutions  that  were  living 
on  a  dead  past  record  have  been  rejuvenated,  and  are  now  using  all 
the  latent  forces  at  their  command  to  keep  up  with  their  younger  and 
more  vigorous  and  progressive  rivals.  Teachers,  principals  and  super 
intendents  are  spending  their  summer  vacations  at  the  great  univer- 
sities in  order  to  understand,  to  appreciate  and  to  adapt  university 
methods  to  their  lower  grade  work,  while  the  universities  in  their 
summer  schools  are  putting  forward,  as  teachers  and  lecturers,  their 
brightest  and  most  ambitious  professors  to  instruct  those  in  attendance. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  good  methods  are  very  closely 
akin,  although  applied  in  modified  forms  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and 
that  open  minded  teachers  are  seeking  the  best  that  has  yet  been  dis 
covered  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  or  in  the  art  of  impart 
ing  knowledge,  or  improved  methods  of  presentation.  Those  of  you 
who  went  away  this  past  summer  to  increase  your  present  store  of 
learning  by  study  and  observation,  will  go  into  school  this  fall  with  a 
wider  horizon  and  a  very  different  outlook  from  the  one  you  had  when 
the  schools  closed  in  June.  You  have  come  in  contact  with  another 
order  of  mind,  with  another  educational  atmosphere,  with  another  spir- 
itual influence,  and  with  a  newer  and  broader  conception  of  education 
and  the  many  currents  of  influence  that  are  pouring  into  our  civilization 
to  make  up  the  composite  that  we  call  our  national  life.  We  need 
lifting  up  out  of  the  lower  ground, — out  of  the  shadows,  onto  the  hill- 
tops and  the  mountain  tops  so  as  to  see  all  that  vast  educational  plane 
and  to  understand  the  play  of  the  myriad  forces  at  work  there,  shaping 
into  form  the  institutional  life  of  our  people.  We  are  working  witli 
destiny — the  destiny  of  this  nation.  It  is  no  ordinary  trust — it  is  the 
highest  ever  imposed  on  man  and  woman.  Do  you  know  it  and  feel  ir 
as  a  great  force  working  in  all  things  round  about  us? 

A  Renewed  Educational  Spirit. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  spirit  in  education  is  to  be  reinspired 
every  day  in  the  year.    Influence,  though  it  works  silently,  is  wonder- 
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fully  contagious.  The  first  great  impetus  given  to  educational  discus- 
sion in  this  country,  was  a  revival  in  the  study  of  the  child, — the  order 
of  development  of  his  faculties,  the  manner  and  the  order  of  presenting 
new  subject  matter  to  his  unfolding  mind, — originated  with  the  enthu- 
siastic but  not  scholarly  men  and  women  of  the  normal  schools  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  These  were  the  poineers  in  this 
great  educational  awakening.  The  contagion  soon  spread  among  other 
classes  of  teachers,  especially  those  engaged  in  supervising  city  schools. 
They  began  to  inquire  earnestly  into  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  whether 
they  might  not  be  improved.  In  vain  they  looked  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  for  light.  All  was  silent  there  as  the  catacombs.  Thes^j 
had  settled  down,  scholarly  and  conservatively,  into  formalism  and  self 
satisfied  dignity.  The  teaching  was  on  the  same  plane  that  it  had  been 
since  the  schools  first  began  as  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Knowl 
edge,  pure  and  simple,  was  doled  out  and  swallowed.  But  in  the 
national  and  state  educational  associations,  the  live  men  and  women 
were  still  persistent  in  asking  for  more  and  better  light,  and  in  dissem 
inating  what  they  had  already  gathered  up  and  been  practicing  in  thei^^ 
respective  schools.  Immediately  after  this  initiative,  some  American 
students  at  the  German  universities  were  attracted  by  the  German 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  they 
caught  much  of  the  German  spirit  of  teaching.  They  came  back,  and 
told  what  they  had  seen.  The  country  was  getting  ripe  for  something 
better  than  it  had  then  realized.  The  cry  was,  "On  to  Germany!"  Each 
German  leader  had  his  followers  in  this  country.  German  works  were 
either  translated,  or  sifted,  and  the  best  thoughts  filtered  down  into 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  sections  of  this  country. 
The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  published  by  Dr.  Harris  exerted 
a  tremendous  infiuence  on  the  best  thought  of  this  country.  Out  of  the 
German  methods  many  devices  sprang  up  everywhere — many  of  them 
were  short  lived  and  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  they  arose.  All  this 
discussion  paved  the  way  for  the  more  scientific  study  of  the  child,  if  it 
can  now  be  called  scientific  to  study  it  under  unnatural  and  bridled-up 
conditions.  There  will  come  a  time  yet  when  the  child  will  be  studied 
as  it  is,  without  being  haltered,  saddled,  or  harnessed  before  observa- 
tions can  be  made  and  recorded.  We  are  reaching  out  in  that  direction 
now,  and  with  a  good  fine-toothed  rake,  it  is  possible  to  gather  some 
valuable  material  from  the  vast  amount  of  chaff  that  has  been  heaped 
together.  While  on  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  human  nature  is 
very  nearly  a  constant  through  the  ages,  plus  a  veneering  coat  which 
has  thickened  gradually  with  the  passing  centuries. 

But  this  awakening  has  had  a  far  reaching  effect  on  all  systems  of 
schools  in  this  country,  and  none  more  so  than  on  the  college  and 
university  methods.  While  they  stood  by  and  rested  in  lofty  and  digni- 
fi  d  silence  at  first,  one  by  one  they  changed  their  attitude,  not  by 
admitting  that  there  were  better  methods  of  instruction  and  a  philos- 
ophy of  education  worthy  of  serious  study,  but  by  gradually  changing 
their  courses  of  study,  and  by  degrees  introducing  better  methods  of 
science  teaching  and  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  literary  studies. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  in  a  half-hearted  way  chairs  of  peda- 
gogy for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  teaching  education  as  a  science 
and  an  art.  These  movements  all  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
new  converts  at  once  essayed  to  become  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
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best  educational  thought  the  world  had  discovered.  The  more  radical 
institutions  at  the  same  time  instituted  special  courses  of  study  and 
broke  with  the  past  in  nearly  every  respect  in  order  to  get  into  the 
lead.  Others  more  conservative  hesitated,  but  finally  fell  in  with  the 
throng.  It  was  openly  avowed  in  may  quarters,  and  by  some  occupy- 
ing the  most  advanced  educational  positions,  that  one  college  or  uni- 
versity course  was  as  good  as  another.  In  fact  this  idea  was  carried 
so  far  that  one  could  obtain  a  degree  without  having  been  exposed  to 
much  of  either  knowledge  or  culture.  The  pendulum  swung  too  far,  so 
that  now  there  is  a  strong  reaction  setting  in  which  will  in  a  few  year? 
rectify  as  well  as  clarify  itself.  This  impetus,  as  I  have  said,  was  far 
reaching.  The  High  Schools  essayed  to  be  colleges;  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, by  offering  specialized  courses  of  instruction,  and  cur  univer  i- 
ties  were  apparently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  ori°:inal  work, 
microscopic  and  intensive  in  every  line  of  investigation.  These  were 
grand  conceptions  and  have  in  part  been  realized.  Some  of  this  work 
is  interesting  to  the  student  of  education  historically.  The  original 
intention  of  the  college  was  to  afford  the  young  man  the  opportunity 
for  scholarship  and  culture,  and  they  accomplished  this  purpose  quite 
satisfactorily.  But  under  the  changed  conditions  of  work  on  the  line  of 
specialization,  it  was  soon  felt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  shift  their  tactics  by  a  return  to  the 
culture  side,  which  was  being  largely  ignored  by  the  commercial  and 
utilitarian  ideas  that  were  beginning  to  dominate  college  instruction 
It  was  soon  evident  that  men  had  to  be  fitted  for  moral  leadership  in 
social,  industrial  and  political  life.  Men  were  needed  as  much  or  more 
than  narrow  specialists.  The  special  function  of  the  college  is  to  lav 
broad  and  deep  educational  foundations  preparatory  to  specialized  aims 
for  professional  life  and  leadership.  By  some  ill-timed  advice,  boys 
were  induced  to  specialize  too  early  in  life,  and  now  the  specialized 
student  at  the  asre  of  twenty-two  finds  himself  in  the  great  universities, 
as  an  averasre  thing,  about  the  equal  of  the  well  grounded  man  in  pure 
college  work  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  well  trained  college  bov  is 
about  two  years  in  advance  of  the  specialized  one.  President  Halev 
of  Yale,  sets  this  off  in  an  abrupt  way  when  he  savs:  "Though  the 
muck  rake  were  the  chosen  instrument  of  learning,"  and  that  such 
methods  are  "microscopic  rather  than  telescopic." 

There  was  a  letting  down  of  the  real  dignity  of  scholarship  under 
this  system  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many  quarters.  The 
elective  system  is  a  substitution  of  thorou2:hness  and  minuteness  for 
general  breadth  of  intellectual  and  moral  vision.  We  must  not  forget 
that  there  is,  however,  a  wider  and  more  thorousrh  study  of  Latin. 
Greek.  German,  French,  mathematics,  literature,  philosophy,  historv, 
the  natural  sciences,  and  politics  than  ever  before.  The  attacks  mad^ 
against  the  classics  have  only  strengthened  them  in  the  minds  of  all 
thou2:htful  men  in  this  country.  Under  whatever  aspect  the  sub,1ect  is 
viewed  along  the  lines  of  higher  education,  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  mistakes  would  be  made  since  all  the 
processes  were  tentative,  but  time  suffices  to  corre<^t  glaring  errors. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  changes 
have  been  even  more  marvelous  from  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
teachers  have  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  number  continually  on 
picket  duty  looking  for  the  best  there  is  in  teaching.  They  stir  about 
more  and  look  about  more  to  see  what  is  going  on  than  any  other  clas3 
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of  teachers.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mass,  and  in  general  terms,  while 
admitting  freely  that  in  all  the  higher  departments,  there  are  many 
honorable  exceptions  and  to  which  the  teaching  force  of  this  country 
is  under  great  obligation.  The  elementary  teacher,  however,  is  more 
easily  drawn  out  of  himself  or  herself  than  the  dignified,  reserved 
college  or  university  professor,  and  also  seeks  more  work  of  outside 
teachers,  and  learns  more  of  the  methods  used  by  others — a  better 
gatherer  in  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  assimilator.  The 
contact  with  college  and  university  methods,  filtering  down  to  the 
grade  teachers  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence,  while  outflowing 
currents  from  grade  teachers  seldom  have  an  upward  tendency. 
Analysis  would  show  that  the  good  elementary  teacher,  while  quite 
original  in  her  methods,  is  really  a  very  composite  teacher  in  whom 
all  methods  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university  have  left 
traces.  Such  a  teacher  is  not  mastered  by  methods,  but  is  the  master 
of  assimilated  methods. 

Whether  one  stands  at  the  top  and  looks  down  along  the  line  to  the 
time  the  child  enters  school  till  he  leaves  the  university,  or  one  stands 
at  the  beginning  and  looks  upward  at  each  successive  step  by  months 
or  years  into  the  active  fields  of  life's  duties,  the  entire  view  is  full  of 
hope,  and  still  brighter  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  epoch-making  in  the  United 
States.  On  every  side  is  accelerated  activity.  Life  is  full  of  energy, 
of  broad  scholarship,  refinement  and  sound  judgment.  One  who  under- 
stands how  to  adapt  himself  or  herself  to  the  new  and  ever  changing 
conditions,  is  in  great  demand.  But  be  careful  "not  to  walk  into  a 
well  from  looking  at  the  stars." 

A  Contrast  in  Condition's  and  in  School  Work. 

The  growth  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  so  gradual  in  this 
city  that  hardly  any  one  realizes  its  vast  significance.  The  system  had 
been  in  operation  seven  years  when  I  came  here,  and  at  that  time  every 
room  occupied  by  pupils  was  nearly  square,  all  heated  by  stoves  and 
ventilated  by  opening  the  doors  and  opening  and  lowering  the  windows. 
The  inside  was  uninviting.  The  drinking  water  was  mostly  drawn 
from  wells,  and  there  were  only  a  few  dictionaries,  maps,  or  other 
appliances,  except  black-boards  and  crayon,  for  the  use  of  pupils  or 
teachers.  The  teachers  and  pupils  had  the  prescribed  text-books,  but 
no  reference  books  except  in  the  Washington  school,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  were  supplied  with  a  few  outline  maps  of  no  particular  value. 
In  the  superintendent's  office  were  two  or  three  reports  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools,  printed  in  the  German  language,  a  Worcester's  dictionary,  and 
Volume  No.  1,  Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia.  There  was  not  even  a 
copy  of  the  school  report  of  the  schools  to  be  found,  although  two 
reports  had  been  published,  and  it  was  a  month  after  school  opened 
before  I  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  course  of  study  from  a  teacher. 

From  this  meager  beginning  has  been  built  up  the  magnificent 
Public  Library,  now  containing  fifty  thousand  volumes  of  books,  free  to 
be  consulted  or  read  by  any  resident  of  this  city.  There  was  not,  so 
far  as  1  now  recall,  a  framed  picture  in  any  school  room,  but  the  pro- 
gress has  been  marvelous  in  this  direction  as  it  has  been  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Public  Library  and  the  art  galleries  in  that 
building  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  pictures  now  mounted  and  in  the 
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school  rooms  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Few  citizens  understand  or 
appreciate  how  quietly  all  these  improvements  have  been  brought  into 
existence  as  permanent  benefits  inuring  to  the  people.  The  amount 
of  thinking,  planning  how  to  carry  forward  from  year  to  year  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  not  to  undertake  doubtful  or  shadow-chasing  experi- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  work  to  build  up  a  great  library  and  in 
connection  with  it  art  galleries  and  a  natural  science  museum,  such  as 
we  now  see  fully  realized,  required  years  of  persistent  effort  in  thought 
and  work.  These  achievements,  if  presented  in  detail,  would  appear 
almost  incredible  to  the  average  mind.  This  is  not  all.  Only  one  side 
of  the  educational  work  has  been  hinted  at  and  that  mostly  of  a  sup- 
plementary character.  When  I  first  knew  the  schools,  the  rod  was  the 
universal  panacea  for  school  room  ills.  It  has  been  abolished  in  most 
of  the  schools,  and  only  partially  used  in  others  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  parents.  The  methods  of  instruction  have  improved  more  than 
the  plan  of  discipline.  What  was  good  teaching  then  has  been  rein- 
forced by  all  that  has  been  discovered  in  this  country  or  Europe  of 
recent  years.  Many  in  our  schools  are  close  students  of  educational 
methods  and  bring  to  their  daily  work  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
out  and  is  approved.  Those  who  have  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
age  are  falling  behind  in  their  work  while  others  are  pushing  in  ahead 
of  them.  With  better  qualified  teachers,  better  appliances  and  equip- 
ments in  every  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  work  should  not  be 
better  this  coming  year  than  last.  To  whom  is  this  due?  Much  to  you; 
but  more  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  affording  us  such  favorable  con- 
ditions under  which  to  do  the  work  entrusted  to  us  from  year  to  year, 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  after  years,  when  the  historian  comes  to  write 
the  history  of  Kansas  City  in  the  clear  light  of  all  the  facts  touching 
the  wonderful  educational  growth  of  this  city,  that  the  trials,  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  public 
duty  in  conducting  the  schools  on  a  high  non-partisan  basis,  will  forrr 
one  of  the  crowning  chapters  in  school  government  on  this  continent, 
and  will  be  recognized  and  understood  by  almost  every  educational 
center  of  the  union. 


Ungraded  School  in  Each  Large  Building. 

In  each  large  school  building,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  one 
room  should  be  set  apart  as  an  ungraded  school  so  as  to  accommodate 
such  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  who,  for 
certain  reasons,  may  not  have  time  to  take  all  the  studies  prescribed 
in  the  regular  course.  It  would  be  the  means  of  prolonging  the  school 
period  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls,  and  also  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  enough  knowledge  of  the  essential 
branches  of  a  common  school  education  as  would  enable  them  to 
transact,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  ordinary  business  matters.  The 
teacher  put  in  charge  of  such  a  room  should  be  a  skillful  one,  and  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  boys,  and  one  who  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  them  and  keep  them  in  school.  Such  a  plan  for  one 
room,  as  I  have  indicated,  would  also  materially  promote  close  and 
careful  grading  by  taking  out  pupils  who  would  otherwise  take  little 
interest  in  all  the  subjects,  but  might  be  greatly  interested  in  some  of 
them.  I  commend  this  feature  to  the  principals  especially,  hoping  that 
some  may  see  their  way  clearly  to  aid  in  furthering  a  system  of  work 
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which  will  result  advantageously  to  many  deserving  pupils  who  can 
attend  school  only  a  short  time. 

Full  Rooms. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  annual  report  for  1898-'9y,  will  inform  you 
whi^h  achoois  are  most  economically  conducted  ana  their  eiriciency 
unimpaiiea.  ihe  siatistics,  as  will  be  observed,  reveai  tne  fact  that 
me  t,cuoOxS  thac  are  weii  attended  and  have  all  the  rooms  well  ruled; 
uoL  ohiy  Dy  enrollment,  but  on  me  average  daily  attendance,  are  me 
lease  expensive  schools,  iney  are  adminsitered  on  a  better  business 
baciis  and  for  very  oovious  reasons.  An  examination  reveals  anotner 
♦.ondition  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  note  of,  the  variation  between 
the  total  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance.  It  is  my  opinion 
mat  the  basils  oi  work  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  a  schooi_ 
bhuuia  aepoud,  not  upon  ihe  total  enrollment,  but  upon  the  average 
numoer  beionging  ana  tne  average  daily  attendance  in  each  room,  ic 
assign  leacherb  to  a  school^  upon  the  total  enrollment  basis,  is  seldom 
gooa  business  management,  in  either  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have 
teachercj  work  in  thin  upper  rooms^  when  the  lower  rooms  are  over- 
crowded, just  to  preserve  skeleton  grades.  The  policy  of  putting 
additional  tv^achers  into  a  school  shouid  not  be  encouraged,  unless  the 
average  dany  attenaance  in  the  room  or  rooms  added,  will  have  at  the 
minimum  thirty  pupils  in  regular  attendance.  In  the  upper  grades, 
when  the  attendance  talis  beiow  fifteen  in  each  class,  a  combination 
of  rooms  or  classes  shouid  be  immediately  effected,  or  the  pupils  from 
the  small  classes  transferred  to  other  adjacent  schools,  as  is  done  in  all 
the  leaaing  cities  oi  this  country. 

Cose  grading  strictly  adhered  to  may  defeat  and  sometimes  does 
defeat,  the  very  purpose  that  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Frequently,  the 
best  interest  of  the  school  is  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  recasting  of  a  class  or  two  in  the  upper  grades.  We 
have  to  keep  in  mind  a  great  many  public  and  individual  interests  in 
carrying  forward  the  educational  work  of  this  city,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  principals  should  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
situation.  Ihe  problem  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  a  given  number 
of  children,  a  definite  number  of  school  houses,  a  teaching  force  of 
more  than  six  hundred,  and  a  fixed  amount  of  money  to  pay  the 
teachers  and  janitor  force,  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  and  to  keep  the 
buildings  and  grounds  in  good  condition, — these  are  the  factors  w^ith 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  by  their  judicious  use  the  children  of  this 
city  are  to  be  educated. 

Ihe  teaching  work  should  be  equally  distributed — each  tea: her 
should  have  just  as  much  to  do  as  he  or  she  can  do  w^ell,  and  it  is  not 
fair  or  just  that  a  ward  school  teacher  or  a  high  school  teacher  should 
have  very  small  classes  to  teach  while  others  should  be  swamped  with 
numbers.  It  is  the  duty  of  principals  and  the  supervising  force  to  see 
to  it  that  the  work  is  properly  and  fairly  distributed.  This  is  equal  and 
exact  justice,  and  yet  I  recognize  the  fact  that  some  teachers  are 
better  qualified  to  instruct  twice  the  number  of  pupils  than  others,  and 
occasionally,  it  may  be  that  an  apparent  inequality  in  the  amount  of 
work  exists,  but  as  nearly  as  practicable  it  should  be  equally  appor- 
tioned. Here,  again,  the  energy,  the  intelligence,  the  skill  with  which 
the  work  is  planned  in  advance,  enable  some  to  do  twice  as  much  as 
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others  with  less  effort.  Better  planned  work,  energetically  pushed,  is 
worth  more  than  double  the  amount  of  half-hearted,  indifferent  work. 
Whether  all  these  differences  can  be  fairly  adjusted  is  a  question  that 
admits  of  discussion,  yet  the  great  fact  remains  that  no  distribution  of 
work,  however  carefully  parcelled  out,  will  bring  all  teachers  to  the 
same  working  level.  As  much  as  can  be  done  is  to  reduce  all 
inequalities  to  a  minimum  in  each  grade  and  school.  Principals  can 
greatly  assist  in  this  work,  and  since  the  amount  of  money  for  carrying 
on  the  schools  each  year  is  a  limited  sum,  the  more  there  will  be  for 
necessary  supplies  which  are  annually  needed,  provided  each  school  is 
managed  on  a  sound  business  basis.  Let  it  be  understood,  however^ 
that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  teaching  force  in  any 
school,  or  to  make  necessary  additions  to  any  buildings  now  erected 
I  will  aid  such  increase  in  the  teaching  force  or  additions  to  buildings 
as  will  amply  supply  the  demand, — but  not  otherwise.  Large  schools  are 
much  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance 
than  smaller  schools;  in  large  schools  better  work  can  be  done  than 
in  smaller  schools,  because  the  pupils  can  be  more  closely  graded  and  if 
one  is  promoted  or  put  back  in  class,  the  interval  is  a  short  one  and 
the  pupil  suffers  no  serious  loss  in  his  studies.  About  ten  cents  a  day 
for  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  ward  schools,  is,  under 
favorable  conditions,  a  fair  estimate  for  all  expenses  including  tuition, 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  keeping  the  school  house,  out  buildings  ana 
grounds  in  good  condition.  This  includes  all  expenses,  and  our  well 
filled  schools  vary  but  slightly  from  this  estimate.  The  cost  in  the 
high  schools  per  pupil  on  the  average  daily  attendance  will  be  about 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much,  owing  to  the  higher  salaries  paid  for 
instruction;  but  the  same  plan  of  distributing  work  proportionally 
should  obtain  in  the  high  schools  as  in  the  ward  schools. 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

For  years  I  have  given  much  patient  thought  to  the  pensioning  of 
teachers.  Many  of  you  have  heavy  burdens  to  carry;  others  are 
dependent  upon  you  for  help.  If  I  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  you 
must  divide  your  earnings  with  near  and  dear  ones  to  you,  as  I  know 
from  personal  observation,  the  case  would  not  be  overstated.  Many 
of  you  have  consecrated  your  lives  to  this  work,  and  by  stinting  your- 
selves you  can  save  but  little  money  each  year. 

I  need  not  uncover  the  picture  of  old  age — of  the  teacher  worn  out 
and  whose  services  are  no  longer  needed,  but  who  must  still  live  on. 
You  give  your  lives,  your  best  efforts  to  the  public  that  our  country 
shall  live.  With  you  who  fight  harder  battles  than  ever  were  fought  by 
the  sons  of  men,  I  believe  that  public  sentiment,  if  once  thoroughly 
aroused  in  this  state,  would  recognize  the  services  of  its  faithful 
servants,  and  after  one  has  taught  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  a 
pension  should  be  granted  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 
But  if  the  state  can  not  grant  a  pension  to  all,  then  it  should  be  given 
to  every  woman  who  has  taught  the  children  of  this  state  for  thirty 
years.  If  the  law  will  not  authorize  it  now,  the  constitution  should  be 
so  amended  that  it  will  be  legal.  Several  cities  have  already  moved 
forward  in  this  direction,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  Missouri 
should  stand  by  idle  in  a  matter  of  justice  to  her  teachers.  Public 
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sentiment  may  be  lukewarm  now,  but  if  these  persons  are  not  entitled 
to  pensions,  then  I  ask  in  the  name  of  justice  and  faithful,  honorable 
service,  who  is? 

Teaching  Pupils  to  Study. 

Little  attention  is  ever  given  in  any  class  of  schools  to  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study  their  lessons.  This  omission  occurs  in  no  other 
pursuit  in  which  children  or  grown  people  are  engaged.  Even  in 
normal  schools,  which  are  supposed  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
how  to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind  and  how  to  get  the  mind  out  to 
knowledge,  and  while  all  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  child's  mind 
are  being  carefully  noted  and  catalogued,  yet  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  in  those  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pupil  how  to  lay 
siege  in  attacking  any  subject  which  he  is  required  to  learn,  except 
that  he  is  told  "to  learn  it."  There  are  three  words  in  this  connection 
that  need  close  discrimination:    Learn,  teach,  study. 

Learn  is  from  the  base  "Lis"  which  seems  to  have  the  original 
meaning  of  "foot-track:"  I  know  (find  or  trace  out),  to  find  out,  to  fol- 
low out.  In  the  modern  sense,  to  learn,  signifies  to  gain  knowledge  of  by 
study,  investigation,  observation,  or  inquiry;  acquire  by  receiving 
instruction;  get  information  concerning,  or  an  understanding  of; 
acquire  skill  in  or  with;  fix  in  the  mind.  These  uses  simply  imply  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  fix  ideas  in  the  mind  by  virtue  of  it3 
own  self-activity.  The  elementary  facts  are  mind  and  objects  to  be 
known,  and  the  relation  by  bringing  the  knowing  mind  and  the  objects 
together  so  that  the  process  forms  the  act  of  learning.  If  the  mind  and 
the  object  or  objects  are  brought  into  immediate  relation,  then  we  hava 
what  is  called  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  a  removal  of  one  or  more 
steps  in  the  process,  the  act  of  learning  becomes  mediate  knowledge. 

"Teach"  literally  signifies — to  show  how  to  do,  to  tell,  to  indicate, 
to  point  out.  These  definitions  illustrate  very  clearly  the  difference 
between  the  learning  act  and  the  teaching  act.  The  learner  learns,  but 
the  teacher  teaches  the  learner,  or  shows  him,  or  tells  him  how  and 
what  to  learn.  Strictly  speaking,  each  one  must  learn  for  himself — 
build  up  his  own  knowledge  in  his  own  way  in  his  mind,  and  then  hold 
it  in  fee  simple  in  his  own  right  after  he  has  acquired  it.  It  must  be 
his  own  possession  and  not  that  of  another,  and  as  much  as  the  teacher 
can  do  for  the  learner  is  to  put  him  in  such  relation  to  knowledge  that 
he  can  get  at  it  and  lay  hold  of  it  in  the  right  way.  Nearly  all  the 
modern  doctrine  of  education  hinges  on  these  two  words:  Learn  and 
Teach. 

How  to  Teach  one  How  to  Study  is  a  very  practical  question,  and 
To  Study  is  very  different  from  both  Learn  and  Teach,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently related  to  both  as  acts  of  the  mind.  Study  is  from  the  Latin 
word,  studium,  zeal,  haste;  akin  to  studere,  to  study,  implying  an  active 
condition  of  mind.  So  much  then  for  these  explanations  which  simply 
pave  the  way  for  the  real  question  which  demands  attention  from  all 
grade  of  teachers,  whether  in  high  or  low  positions.  Children  do  most 
of  their  studying  in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  manner.  The  younger  ones 
copy  or  imitate  the  older  ones  in  the  schools,  or  it  may  be  they  are 
helped,  directed,  or  hindered  by  their  parents  who  learned  from  their 
schoolmates  years  before.  Nearly  all  methods  of  study  have  been 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.    Have  we  not  reached  a 
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stage  when  the  subject  should  receive  such  treatment  from  the  hands 
of  teachers  as  its  importance  demands?  Should  not  time  be  taken  to 
explain  to  pupils  as  a  class  as  well  as  individually,  how  each  kind  of  a 
lesson  should  be  learned?  Children  do  not  always  work  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  getting  lessons.  They  go  at  it 
frequently  the  very  hardest  way,  and  not  knowing  clearly  beforehand 
what  they  should  do,  they  do  not  see  the  advantage  one  method  of 
attack  offers  over  another.  Teachers  should  explain  to  pupils  what 
objects  are  to  be  accomplished  in  mastering  each  subject  included  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  what  power  the  mastery  of  it  confers.  The 
object  of  each  lesson  should  be  clearly  and  definitely  pointed  out,  and 
if  the  pupil  then  fails  to  master  it,  he  should  feel  that  he  will  be  a  loser 
thereby.  In  my  opinion  this  much  is  due  from  the  teacher  to  the 
pupils,  and  it  gives  the  pupils  a  clearer  insight  into  what  they  do. 

As  the  classes  go  on  to  new  and  advanced  branches,  especially  in 
the  High  School,  explanations  of  the  bearing  of  one  subject  on  others 
as  well  as  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of  attack  in  each  case 
should  be  fully  presented  so  that  no  pupil  would  be  obliged  to  work  in 
the  dark. 

If  teachers  will  only  keep  their  eyes  open  and  find  out  from  the 
pupils  themselves  how  they  prepare  their  own  lessons,  the  information 
thus  obtained  will  be  surprising.  It  is  only  from  the  pupils  themse  ves, 
when  confidential  and  sympathetic  relations  exist  between  them  and 
their  teacher,  that  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  For  lack  of  this 
necessary  information  which  the  children  positively  need  in  learning, 
the  waste  of  energy  is  appalling.  Let  this  subject  be  made  a  matter  of 
conversation,  suggestions,  hints, — enough  at  least  to  put  the  children 
on  the  right  track  and  to  keep  them  there.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  if  this  thought  is  acted  upon  and  the  instruction  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  school,  the  pupils'  progress  this  year  will  be  surpris- 
ing. I  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  very  briefest  manner,  but 
sufficiently,  I  hope,  for  you  to  act  upon  it  intelligently. 

To  put  the  pupil  under  favorable  conditions  for  the  easy  working 
of  his  mental  machinery  in  its  own  way,  is  about  as  much  as  the 
teacher  can  do  effectively.  Minds  are  so  constituted  that  one  will  seiz  j 
hold  of  a  question  under  one  aspect  and  another  in  a  manner  entirely 
different.  No  two  minds  are  seldom  ever  impressed  by  the  same  fact 
precisely  alike,  hence  it  is  that  each  is  obliged  to  get  truth  in  his  own 
way,  and  then  to  assimilate  it  according  to  its  own  plan  of  mental  oper- 
ation. The  pupil  always  gets  his  knowledge  in  fragments,  or  pieces,  and 
he  has  to  put  these  pieces  somehow  together  so  as  to  weave  them  into 
a  consistent  whole,  and  this  he  accomplishes  by  putting  the  subject 
before  his  mind  and  viewing  it  first  from  one  side  and  then  from 
another,  and  so  on  till  he  goes  entirely  around  it.  There  must  be 
sufficient  time  given  to  each  subject,  and  to  each  particular  phase  of  it 
for  it  to  soak  in  or  fix  itself  permanently.  Some  teachers  work  so 
hurriedly,  tack-hammer-and-tongs  fashion,  that  they  never  give  pupils 
time  enough  to  let  an  idea  take  deep  root;  others,  again,  are  so  slow 
that  the  pupils'  thoughts  are  always  running  far  ahead,  guessing,  as  it 
were,  at  what  will  come  next.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  pupil  should  know  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and 
perhaps  better,  when  a  thing  is  learned,  and  that  degree  of  mental 
honesty  should  be  so  highly  cultivated  that  he  will  speak  out,  when  he 
does  not  know  or  understand.    It  takes  no  little  courage  to  confess 
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ignorance  before  others,  yet  all  education,  from  the  intellectual  stand- 
point, is  to  lead  the  learner  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  the 
thoughtful  questions  of  inquiring  pupils  should  always  be  encouraged. 

A  Lesson  From  Grant  and  Lee. 

The  most  striking  contrast  to  the  modern  methods  of  educating  the 
youth  of  our  country,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  management  at 
home  and  in  school,  and  extending  into  public  life,  are  our  two  gr^^at 
national  schools,  not  only  in  their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
but  in  the  kind  of  men  they  make.  The  high  standard  of  personal  honor 
of  the  men  whom  they  graduate,  is  nowhere  else  approximated  in  other 
institutions  of  learning.  In  this  respect  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  two  of  the  best  military  and 
naval  schools  in  the  world,  are  unsurpassed.  As  a  body  of  men  who 
have  graduated  from  these  two  great  national  institutions,  or  of  those 
who  will  graduate  from  them,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they 
are  the  most  truthful  and  upright  men  in  their  official  and  private  rela- 
tions that  can  be  found.  Occasionally  a  black  sheep  may  creep  into  the 
fold,  but  as  soon  as  his  true  character  is  discovered,  he  is  virtually 
ostracised.  No  other  graduates  of  college  or  university  in  this  country 
can  compare  with  the  graduates  of  these  two  academies  in  the  high 
virtues  of  truthfulness  and  public  incorruptibility,  just  as  no  other  insti- 
tution can  compare  with  them  in  the  exactness  and  strictness  of  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  modes  of  discipline.  I  have  not  space  to 
refer  to  many  of  these  graduates,  but  were  it  necessary,  I  could  give  a 
list  that  would  challenge  the  admiration  of  every  true  American.  Two 
or  three  will  suffice.  I  will  take  Grant  and  Lee.  Many  of  you  have 
read  General  Grant's  Memoirs,  and  those  who  have  not,  I  advise  to  do  so. 
Here  in  these  two  memorable  volumes,  you  will  find  just  what  I  mean 
by  a  manly  and  a  noble  character.  Observe  how  careful  he  is  not  to  mis- 
represent another,  how  he  aims  to  give  the  facts  just  as  they  are, 
how  he  wants  to  measure  out  justice  to  each  one,  and  how  often  he 
says,  may  not  be  correct  on  this  point  or  that  one."  It  is  not  Gen- 
eral Grant  as  the  great  general  you  admire,  but  it  is  Genearl  Grant 
the  man,  who  comes  up  before  you  all  the  time  till  you  are  forced  to 
say  what  a  noble,  true  soul  he  is, — great  in  his  simplicity  and  honesty ! 
What  influences  shaped  the  generous  mind  of  this  man  whose  heart  was 
so  full  of  sympathy  and  unalloyed  honesty,  I  know  not.  only  that  it  is 
so.  See  the  same  attention  to  details  even  unto  the  very  last — the 
plain,  simple,  honest  man  trying  to  do  his  duty.  Above  it  all,  shine  in 
undimmed  luster,  honesty  and  truthfulness.  Draw  a  lesson  from  his 
character  as  abiding  as  the  stars! 

General  Lee  is  a  similar  type  of  man.  His  son,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr., 
in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  August,  in  speaking  of  his  father. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  at  West  Point  in  1852,  from  which  I  make  an  extract, 
says : 

**My  father  was  the  most  punctual  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
always  ready  for  family  prayers,  and  at  all  meal  times,  and  met  every 
engagement,  business  or  social,  on  the  moment.  He  expected  all  of  us 
to  be  the  same,  and  impressed  upon  us  the  use  and  necessity  of  form- 
ing such  habits  for  the  convience  of  all  concerned.  I  never  knew  him 
late  for  Sunday  service  at  the  post  chapel.  He  appeared  in  uniform 
some  minutes  before  any  one  else,  and  would  jokingly  rally  my  mother 
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and  sisters  for  being  late,  or  forgetting  something  at  the  last  moment. 
When  he  could  wait  no  longer,  he  would  say:  'Well,  I  am  off,'  and 
march  away  to  church  by  himself,  or  with  any  one  of  us  who  was  ready. 
Then  he  took  his  seat,  well  up  the  middle  aisle;  and,  as  I  remember,  he 
got  always  very  drowsy  during  the  sermon,  and  sometimes  caught  a 
little  nap.  At  that  time  this  drowsiness  of  my  father's  seemed  some- 
thing awful  to  me.  I  knew  that  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  keep  awake, 
and  frequently  I  did  not;  but  why  he,  who  I  believed  could  do  every- 
thing that  was  right  without  any  effort,  should  sometimes  be  overcome 
I  could  not  understand,  and  did  not  try  to  do  so. 

*'It  was  against  the  rules  for  any  cadet  to  pass  beyond  certain  well- 
defined  limits.  Of  course,  they  did  sometimes  go,  and  when  caught  were 
punished  by  receiving  so  many  'demerits.'  My  father,  riding  out  one 
afternoon  with  me,  suddenly  came  up  with  three  cadets  far  beyond  the 
limits.  When  rounding  a  turn  in  a  mountain  road,  with  a  deep  woody 
ravine  on  one  side,  we  came  upon  them.  They  immediately  leaped  over 
a  low  wall  on  the  ravine  side  of  the  road  and  disappeared  from  our  view. 
We  rode  on  a  minute  in  silence,  when  my  father  said: 

"  'Did  you  know  those  young  men?  But  no!  If  you  did,  don't  say  so. 
I  wish  boys  would  do  what  is  right;  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for  all 
of  us.' 

"He  knew  he  would  have  to  report  them,  but,  not  being  sure  who 
they  were,  I  suppose  he  wished  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
At  any  rate,  I  never  heard  any  more  about  it.  One  of  the  three  asked 
me  the  next  day  if  'the  Colonel'  had  recognized  them,  and  I  told  them 
what  had  occurred. 

"I  was  now  old  enough  to  have  a  room  to  myself;  and  to  encourage 
me  to  be  useful  and  practical,  my  father  made  me  attend  to  it,  just  as 
the  cadets  had  to  Co  with  their  quarters  in  barracks  and  in  camp.  He 
even,  for  a  time,  went  through  the  form  of  inspecting  it  daily  to  see  if  I 
had  performed  my  duty  properly.  I  remember  enjoying  it  at  first,  but 
soon  tired  of  the  routine.  However,  I  was  kept  at  it,  becoming  in  time 
very  proficient,  and  the  knowledge  so  acquired  has  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me  throughout  life." 

During  a  sea  voyage  from  Savannah  to  New  York  in  July,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Major  E.  H.  Ruffner,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  to  enjoy  his  conversations  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  I  found  him  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
accomplished  gentlemen  I  had  ever  met.  It  had  been  thirty-three  years 
since  he  graduated  from  West  Point,  so  his  words  were  those  of  a  well 
trained,  observant  and  cautious  man  of  large  experience  in  public  affairs. 
In  speaking  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  I  asked  him  the  secret  of  the 
manly  character  of  the  West  Point  men,  stating  that  I  had  made  it  a 
special  study,  especially  in  the  Paymaster's  Department,  and  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  received  and  disbursed  by  the  different  paymasters 
of  the  Regular  Army,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  in  the 
disbursement  of  public  money  on  record.  He  explained  to  me  the  key 
to  the  high  sense  of  honor  at  West  Point,  and  the  same  is  in  effect  at 
Annapolis,  and  it  is  this:  No  difference  what  a  West  Pointer  does,  he 
must  tell  the  truth  about  it.  Lying  or  equivocating  is  not  tolerated, 
and  the  man  who  does  either,  loses  caste  and  is  tabooed,  and  this  is 
official  ostracism. 

General  Lee  had  this  same  idea  in  mind  when  he  said  to  his  little 
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son:  **Did  you  know  those  young  men?  But  no!  If  you  did,  don't  say 
so.  I  wish  boys  would  do  what  is  right;  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for 
all  of  us." 

Putting  these  statements  together  one  sees  the  bearing  of  the 
military  system  in  education  and  why  it  is  that  certain  noble  traits  of 
character  are  developed  that  are  not  so  fixed  as  a  principle  in  any  other 
schools. 

So  far  as  I  now  recall  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country 
two  men  only,  outside  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  stand  out  promi- 
nently for  the  full  and  complete  development  of  these  higher  civic 
virtues  without  the  strict  military  discipline,  and  these  men  were  Hora::e 
Mann,  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Baldwin,  at  the  Kirksville  Normal  School,  Missouri. 

But  in  some  of  the  ward  schools  of  this  city  a  manly  courage  is 
reached  among  a  large  number  of  boys,  while  others  conceive  everything 
to  be  fair  which  can  be  concealed,  evaded,  palliated. 

Families  and  schools  need  more  of  the  spirit  in  them  that  General 
Lee  adopted  in  training  his  little  son,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  who  avers:  "How- 
ever, I  was  kept  at  it,  becoming  in  tim^e  very  proficient,  and  the  knov/l 
edge  so  acquired  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  throughout  life." 

The  Roman  boys  were  ready  to  obey  their  generals,  because  they 
were  compelled  to  obey  their  fathers.  Our  boys  have  plenty  of  go  in 
them,  but  they  do  not  know  when  to  pull  up.  Honesty  in  small  things 
will  beget  honesty  in  great  things.  Let  us  instill  deeply  into  the  very 
lives  of  all  our  boys,  the  frankness,  the  promptness,  the  honesty  and  the 
truthfulness  of  Grant  and  Lee,  and  true  manhood  in  our  nation  will  be 
raised  a  hundred  per  cent. 
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Address  of  Joseph  L.  Norman 

At  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Thacher  School, 
on  May  23,  1900. 

Subject:    Improvement  in  Schoolroom  Architecture. 


School  room  architecture,  as  I  have  known  it,  began  when  there 
were  few  cities  in  the  West;  this  place  had  not  yet  become  a  city ;  most 
of  the  schools  w^ere  in  country  districts. 

An  enterprising  young  man,  claiming  to  be  a  teacher,  would  walk 
into  a  community  unannounced,  and  make  the  rounds  with  a  written 
contract,  binding  each  subscriber  to  pay  to  the  said  teacher  a  stipulated 
sum  per  pupil,  for  a  school  term  of  usually  three  months. 

Building  the  school  house  was  an  eventful  occasion,  but  was  not  so 
serious  a  matter  after  all;  like  the  corn  husking  and  the  log  rolling,  it 
was  made  a  very  pleasant  affair. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  building  fund;  every  able  bodied  man 
in  the  neighborhood  was  expected  to  lend  a  hand  in  cutting  and  hewing 
the  logs  and  to  be  at  the  "house  raising."  All  were  there  and  log  upon 
log,  lengthwise  at  the  four  sides,  crossed  at  the  corners  of  the  house 
and  notched  down,  was  placed  in  succession  one  above  another  until 
a  fairly  rectangular  parallelogram  was  carried  to  the  proper  height  for 
one  story,  then  logs  were  drawn  inward  at  the  sides  for  the  support  of 
the  roof  and  continued  upward  at  the  ends  for  the  gable,  until  the  apex 
of  the  roof  structure  was  reached,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  clap- 
boards, from  three  to  four  feet  long,  which  were  weighted  at  intervals 
by  poles  running  lengthwise  the  building  and  across  the  boards,  no 
nails  or  other  iron  material  being  used.  The  house  was  then  chinked 
and  daubed,  after  places  had  been  cut  out  of  the  walls  for  one  door,  one 
or  two  small  windows  and  a  large  fire-place.  The  door  was  made  of 
common  upright  boards  hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  fastened  with  thf: 
traditional  latch-string  lock.  The  floor  was  made  of  puncheons  laid  on 
logs  for  joists.  The  chimney  was  on  the  outside  and  at  the  gable  end 
of  the  house,  opposite  the  door.  The  heating  was  from  the  fire-place 
and  ventilation  through  the  ^-tick  and  clay  chimney;  the  intake  of  fresh 
air  was  "where  it  listeth."  The  plumbing  was  a  neighboring  spring,  a 
wooden  pail  and  a  drinking  gourd. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  writing  desk,  made  of  a  broad  board, 
horizontal  in  its  length  and  inclined  upward  in  its  width,  with  the 
upward  edge  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  fastened.  For  the  chil 
dren,  the  seats  were  puncheons,  having  near  each  end,  on  the  under 
side,  two  auger  holes,  in  which  legs  were  inserted.  For  the  teacher, 
a  small  table  and  an  oM-fashioiied,  round-legged  chair,  seated  with 
split  bark  of  the  hickory.  After  all.  the  children  enjoyed  themselves 
and  many  of  the  ambitious  and  industrious  ones  became  great  men  and 
women;  the  birch  rod,  you  hear  so  much  about,  was  not  used  on  all  of 
them. 

School  buildings,  school  furniture,  teachers,  superintendents  and 
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school  boards  are  of  no  use,  except  for  the  children;  are  for  the  chil- 
dren only.  The  important  matters  are  care  for  the  morals  of  the  chil- 
dren, their  health  and  cleanliness,  protection  to  their  industrious  eyes 
and  help  and  direction  in  bringing  out  their  best  efforts;  the  architect 
can  aid  in  all  of  these.  A  good  system  of  closets  is  for  the  morale ; 
good  heating,  with  positive  and  well  regulated  ventilation,  sanitary 
plumbing,  separate  cloak  rooms  for  the  wet  and  musty  wraps,  separate 
and  comfortable  seats  all  contribute  to  health  and  cleanliness;  proper 
lighting  is  for  the  eyes ;  a  beautiful  building  with  appropriate  furniture 
is  an  object  lesson  and  stimulates  school  pride  and  energy  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  pupil.  The  Thacher  School  building  contains  all  theje 
features  and  is  of  the  best  that  can  be  provided. 

Now  children  and  teachers,  the  results  remain  with  you.  Children, 
be  true  to  yourselves,  make  the  best  of  these  advantages,  remember  you 
are  to  be  men  and  women  and  what  you  are  to  accomplish  largely 
depends  on  what  you  do  now,  every  day  counts  in  the  building  of-  true 
and  useful  men  and  women. 


(Reprinted  from  my  Annual  Report  of  1888,  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  it.  J.  M.  Greenwood.) 

Children's  Vocabularies. 

This  list  of  words  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
Concord,  Mass.    It  was  used  by  his  little  grandchild. 

Words  Used  by  Florence  Albee  Harris  in  Her  Seventeenth  Month. 

(The  pronounciation  is  indicated  after  each  word.) 
Apple — apple;  orange — ^onj;  rice — rye;  oat-meal — mee;  cracKer — 
tatter;  bread — by;  meat — mee;  milk — mi;  potato — tae;  water — more; 
bottle — boh;  dog — daw;  cat — ta;  horse — hor;  cow — toh;  hen — he;  bird 
— beh;  pig — pih;  man — mah;  boy — baw;  girl — dae;  lady — ay-ih;  baby — 
baby;  mamy — mamie;  mamma — mamma;  papa — papa;  Edith — Ee-yih; 
Maggie — Mah;  Sam — Sah;  Sid — Sih;  Mina — Mee;  Doll — doh;  pin — pih; 
pills — pih;  hat — hah;  hood — hooh;  bye-bye  (to  ride  out) — buh-bye;  shoe 
— shoe;  stocking — toh;  mittens — mih;  organ — ^or;  mandoline — mah; 
down-stairs — tair-tair;  Murdock's  liquid — food-dock;  hair — hie;  eye — 
eye;  nose — no;  teeth — tee;  neck — ^^neh;  hand — hah;  ear — ee-y;  toes — 
toe;  smell — mah  (all  flowers  are  called  mah);  sing — sih;  kick — kih; 
aunt — ah;  bell — by;  pretty — ptae;  nice — nie;  good — gooh;  box — boh; 
ball — baw;  paper — paepih;  tired — tye;  spoon — poo;  spool — poo;  dry — 
dye;  hot — hoh;  collar — toh;  pie — ^pie;  good-night — nie;  peep — pee; 
ring — ingih;  like — wock;  read — ree;  dinner — dih;  Leo  (the  dog)  wee; 
cold — toe;  rose — wroe;  tongue — tuh;  ginger-bread — ding-be.  Total  80 
words. 

Ruth  Weeks. 

Ruth  Weeks  is  a  bright  little  two-year-old,  whose  parents  live  in 
this  city.  Her  mother  and  her  nurse  prepared  her  vocabulary  at  the 
two  dates  mentioned.  Ruth's  parents  are  very  intelligent  and  well 
educated,  and  the  nurse  is  well  educated,  so  Mrs.  Weeks  informed  me. 
Ruth  is  an  only  child,  and  her  conversation  has  always  been  with  grown 
people. 
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Vocabulary  of  Ruth  Weeks  at  the  Age  of  Fifteen  Months. 

Nouns:  Baby,  dog,  bow-bow,  kitty,  apple,  girl,  boy,  lady,  medicine, 
dinner,  mamma,  Aunt  Anna,  Emma,  Eliza,  May,  Kate,  paper,  water, 
bread,  butter,  eye,  button,  mother,  father,  doctor,  Peg,  man,  spool,  key. 
book,  teeth,  toes,  eggs,  potato,  box,  apron,  diaper,  door,  dark,  bonnet, 
mittens,  chair,  strawberries,  dollar,  pin,  watch,  bottle,  Minnie,  drawer., 
stair,  pretty,  bye-bye,  peek,  please,  little,  up,  I  do,  down,  no,  brown — 60. 

Vocabulary  of  Ruth  Weeks  at  the  Age  of  Two  Years. 

Nouns:  Apple,  apron,  album,  air,  animal,  arm,  bird,  boy,  bed,  boat 
bag,  ball,  book,  beach,  box,  basket,  bonnet,  bread,  board,  beans,  beef 
bone,  book-case,  bell,  bowl,  burro,  button,  brush,  bath,  butter,  broom, 
baby,  back,  barn,  bottle,  butterfly,  bosom,  banister,  curtains,  cat,  coat, 
cake,  candy,  chair,  cushion,  comb,  cheek,  chin,  chest,  ceiling,  collar,  cuff, 
coal,  chimney,  cart,  cauliflower,  cow,  Chinaman,  card,  cracker,  camel, 
corn-starch,  cover,  cough,  cable  car,  corner,  cork,  custard,  doctor,  dinner 
doll,  dress,  drawers,  diaper,  door,  dollar,  dirt,  dog,  dust  pan,  drawer, 
elephant,  eye,  ear,  egg,  envelope,  feather,  flower,  fork,  fox,  fish,  fiddle, 
foot,  fence,  furnace,  fire,  finger,  floor,  flat  iron,  flour,  fan,  girl,  goat, 
goose,  gloves,  gravy,  garter,  gown,  grate,  glass,  gossamer,  grocery, 
glasses,  hawk,  hand,  horn,  handle,  hair-pin,  hearth,  handkerchief,  heel, 
hook,  head,  horse,  harness,  hole,  ironing  board,  ink,  jewel,  jug,  knife, 
key,  knee,  leg,  lion,  lamp,  light,  lightning  rod,  lamb,  leggins,  letter, 
machine,  mother,  man,  music,  mittens,  mule,  milk,  meat,  moon,  monkey, 
mouth,  mud,  match,  mouse,  needle,  nose,  neck,  nail,  or^ean,  noise,  owl. 
pencil,  picture,  plate,  pipe,  potato,  pie,  pin,  pillow,  pail,  pitcher,  piano, 
pen,  paper,  pig,  paw,  point,  pudding,  pocket  book,  ribbon,  rock,  rhin- 
oceros, rubbers,  register,  rug,  rocker,  stairs,  smoke,  shells,  snoon.  stick 
skirt,  stocking,  shoe,  squash,  stove,  shawl,  sheet,  shovel,  scissors 
stomach,  sand,  salt,  snow,  shirt,  sunshine,  stone,  saucer,  string,  star 
sled,  something,  soup,  sun,  side,  second,  spool,  tail,  teeth,  tea.  tab' 
thermometer,  telephone,  tub,  thumb,  tongue,  toe,  tooth-pick,  toast,  ten 
cents,  towel.  Umbrella.  Venus,  watchchain,  water,  window,  window-sill, 
whiskers,  wall,  wagon,  wheel — 243. 

Prepositions:  To,  on,  in,  out,  over,  under,  by,  at,  like,  up,  down 
—11. 

Pronouns:  T,  me,  my,  mine,  he.  him,  his,  she.  her.  hers,  they,  them 
that,  which,  what,  who,  this,  these,  that,  those — 20. 

Adverbs:  There,  up,  down,  here,  again,  back,  out  doors,  over,  far 
off  risrht,  awa5^  where — 12. 

Conjunctions:    Tf.  and,  when,  but,  while — 5. 

Interjections:    My.  oh,  why,  pshaw,  well — 5. 

Verbs:  Is.  am,  was.  been.  may.  be.  a<=:k.  asking,  asked,  dance,  danc 
i'^p',  danced-  dis:.  bark,  barking,  barked,  blow,  bring,  bringing,  brought. 
^>'t'^.  bake,  boil.  burn,  break,  broke,  broken,  believe,  catch,  caught,  chew, 
climb,  climbing,  choke,  cry.  crying,  cried,  close,  closing,  come,  coming 
r»ame  crop,  rut,  cook,  cookins:.  goes,  going,  gone,  give,  gave,  hang,  hung 
h-'de.  hand.  hear.  hold,  hoidins:,  iron,  ironing,  jump,  jumning.  jumped 
kiss,  ""augh,  laughing,  lauehed.  leave,  lay.  look,  lift,  like,  love.  may.  must, 
mijrht  make,  making,  made  mind,  mean,  move.  mark,  marking,  marked, 
npp'^.  onen.  opened,  please,  put,  pick,  pound,  pounding,  pin,  peep.  pull, 
pulling,  pulled,  ride,  run,  running,  roll,  rock.  read,  reading,  ring.  rub. 
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rubbing;  shut,  see,  sing,  singing,  shoot,  sew,  sewing,  say,  sleep,  stir 
scratch,  thank,  taste,  toss,  tlirow,  throwing,  talk,  talking,  take,  taking 
took,  tie,  think,  touch,  touching,  touched,  write,  writing,  wrote,  want, 
wind,  winding,  wound,  wash,  washing,  wipe,  wiped,  walk,  walking, 
welcome,  button,  clean,  smell,  show,  showing,  showed,  shall,  smooth, 
sit,  sitting,  sharpen,  spill,  will,  turn,  tear,  tip — 165. 

Adjectives:  Little,  blue,  ready,  tired,  sweet,  hard,  soft,  wet,  small, 
afraid,  dry,  warm,  cold,  dirty,  clean,  nice,  good,  bad,  pretty,  red,  white, 
black,  funny,  bushy,  more,  better,  one,  two,  three,  else,  hungry,  smaller, 
sharp,  different,  greasy,  same,  all,  another,  other — 39. 

Total  number  of  words,  500. 

Vocabulary  of  Maud  Ingrham,  Age  2^^  Years — Parents,  Medora  and 

C.  M.  Ingrham. 

And,  anywhere,  at,  afraid,  are,  again,  any,  alone,  always,  Adam, 
away,  Annie,  aunt,  am,  an,  apple,  apricot,  apron,  all,  after,  ask,  answer, 
as,  ah,  ache,  angry,  almost,  Artie,  across,  anything,  boy,  big,  by,  but,  be. 
bee,  bib.  butterfly,  buy,  busy,  bite,  beautiful,  back,  butter,  better,  button, 
bet,  Bob,  baby,  before,  behind,  basket,  ball,  bangs,  banks,  berries,  biscuit, 
bread,  brush,  bucket,  break,  broom,  box,  book,  bell,  bowl,  bottle,  bed, 
blanket,  bureau,  been,  beans,  blind,  bow,  bow,  Bopeep,  beat,  beet,  breast- 
pin, Bullene,  bath,  bracelet,  Bross,  best,  bark,  Ben,  Burns,  Burnie,  beef, 
bump,  bustle,  bird,  bug,  buggy,  bear,  Banbury,  boo,  bundle,  bad,  basque, 
bring,  bolt,  bother,  burn,  bright,  band,  bent,  board,  black,  blue,  brown, 
bananas,  brought,  bicycle,  blow,  because,  block,  blood,  bleed,  burst,  can, 
can't,  call,  cat,  cow,  calf,  cut,  cute,  color,  collar,  come,  cents,  cigar, 
cradle,  cup,  coffee,  cabbage,  crust,  crank,  care,  chair,  candy,  cook,  cake, 
cold,  climb,  colt,  carry,  could,  cloak,  curtain,  city,  coal,  cuff,  clock, 
Clark,  comb,  crochet,  coat,  car,  cable,  cammie,  Colgan,  church,  careful, 
catch,  crow,  certainly,  cream,  cure,  Charlie,  chewing,  crying,  cap,  cane 
card,  crawl,  Chalfant,  cover,  comfort,  cushion,  counterpane,  child,  chil- 
dren, closet,  corset,  checker,  Chinese,  country,  cellar,  chicken,  cyclone, 
carpet,  ceiling,  cage,  colonel,  castoria,  cough,  chamber,  chalk,  chin, 
cheek,  cousin,  dog,  do,  dirt,  don't,  did,  dear,  ding,  dong,  dell,  doctor, 
dress,  Dora,  draw,  done,  didn't,  Drury,  does,  door,  donkey,  drawers, 
dark,  dusty,  doll,  dust-pan,  dishes,  drown,  drink,  don,  drug-store,  darling, 
darn,  dressing-gown,  dinner,  dresser,  didy,  dove,  duck,  dime,  down, 
dance,  duke,  dream,  die,  dead,  dates,  deep,  drove,  difference.  Dot,  dare, 
eat,  Emma,  ear,  ear-ring,  Effie,  Ella,  easy,  exactly,  egg,  evening,  every, 
elbow,  enough,  empty,  early,  everybody,  everything,  everywhere,  every- 
one, everyplace,  everytime,  ear,  ache,  eye,  end,  Eve,  fig,  from,  for, 
Fannie,  four,  fat,  fall,  fine,  Frank,  foot,  feet,  fan,  full,  fill,  fist,  fence, 
French,  fuss,  far,  fun,  funny,  first,  fiy,  fried,  fish,  fix,  France,  flower, 
flour,  flnger,  fingers,  found,  find,  feel,  fast,  front,  freeze,  froze,  farm, 
fox,  flve,  fire,  fiddle,  felt,  furs,  fresh,  face,  fell,  fold,  finish,  father,  frizzes, 
got,  get,  girl,  ginger-snap,  gun,  Gertrude,  gone,  great,  give,  gave,  grave, 
grandma,  grass,  grandpa,  Grace,  Garner,  grapes,  grasshopper,  guess, 
good,  God,  gas,  gum,  ground,  grate,  grow,  green,  garter,  going,  guinea, 
Georgia,  go,  gold,  glory,  glad,  glass,  Gregory,  glove,  gentlemen,  good- 
bye, good-night,  good-morning,  grease,  greasy,  gums,  gown,  Graham. 
"Greenwood,"  **Gilmore,"  goodness,  help,  hit,  hot,  hen,  hurt,  hat,  here, 
hand,  hear,  high,  handkerchief,  Hattie,  hole,  heart,  ham,  have,  has,  had, 
hunt,  horse,  hold,  held,  hop,  hello,  hill,  heel,  him,  Henry,  his,  he,  hungry. 
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hood,  home,  house,  hard,  Hedges,  Harry,  Harold,  her,  happy,  happen, 
harp,  hang,  how,  honey,  hundred,  hurry,  hush,  heaven,  hog.  heat,  hair, 
hairpin,  hook,  hoops,  hall,  hug,  hiccough,  head,  hallelujah,  iron,  Ingra- 
ham,  ink,  is,  isn't,  it,  in,  into,  Indian,  if,  itch,  indeed,  Irene,  Irish,  ice, 
inside,  inkstand.  Jay,  Jack,  jump,  jelly,  jam,  jug,  just,  Jimmie,  juice, 
judge,  Joe,  Jesus,  jacket,  jingle,  kiss,  kick.  kill.  Kirmess,  kitten,  kittle 
know,  knew,  knee,  knife,  knob,  kind,  kitchen,  key,  keep,  kept, 
kneel,  love,  lamp,  light,  lit,  let,  leave,  lift,  laugh,  lump,  lot,  lard,  latch, 
lead,  led,  last,  lost,  little,  lick,  Lizzie,  Lou,  Ligget,  loose,  lose,  long, 
listen,  legs,  lame,  lamb,  lid,  lovely,  laid,  late,  leather,  locket,  lady,  limp 
like,  lay,  lie,  lean,  look,  lip,  lap,  leak,  lover,  Lord,  lock,  lace,  letter,  Leta. 
mama,  money,  moon,  mush,  map,  mark,  matter,  must,  most,  mustn't, 
more,  mud,  miss,  Mrs.,  Myers,  Mr.,  many,  mitten,  my,  mine,  me,  meet, 
meat,  met,  mercy,  middle,  made,  much,  mind,  McDonald,  muffins.  Mur- 
phey,  man,  men,  mean,  mad,  mice,  match,  melon,  Mary,  Max,  muff,  milk 
make,  mend,  Mattie,  mother,  market,  machine,  mail,  marching,  may. 
marsh-mallows,  no,  not,  new,  neither,  next,  nothing,  Nellie,  Nettie,  nice 
naughty,  needle,  need,  none,  negro,  near,  night,  noodle,  never,  Nannie 
nasty,  nose,  nine,  nuts,  noisy,  noise,  Otie,  oh,  oatmeal,  other,  objection, 
one,  our,  out,  owl,  only,  on,  over,  off,  of,  ox,  or,  old,  organ,  orange,  open, 
office,  ought,  peas,  pin,  pipe,  put,  pan,  pot,  papa,  peep,  pig,  pudding, 
pussy,  pet,  pat,  pass,  part,  paper,  paddle,  pale,  pain,  pen.  pack,  pour, 
post,  poodle,  pink,  pinch,  panties,  parrot,  pear,  pillow,  pill,  pull,  pick, 
plum,  plume,  pimple,  peach.  Polly,  push,  pad,  prince,  punch,  pork,  pray, 
prayer,  please.  Priest  of  Pallas,  place,  play,  passed,  people,  pretty,  piece, 
promise,  pumpkin,  pie,  prunes,  potato,  pepper,  picture,  pitcher,  porch, 
paste,  party,  poor,  pump,  pit-a-pat,  parasol,  proud,  puddle,  peanuts,  pile, 
poker,  powder,  quit,  question,  Quon,  quick,  quiet,  quinine,  quite,  rat, 
rope,  ring,  rang,  rung,  rest,  rip,  romp,  rap,  raise,  rise,  ribbon,  rug. 
ready,  Rose,  rose,  rim,  rust,  rib.  rub,  run,  ran,  rainy,  rooster,  roar,  ride, 
rode,  rail,  Rachel,  roast,  roach,  Ryan,  rubber,  roof,  rotten,  room,  rumple, 
reckon,  red,  read,  Rob,  rain,  rice,  rock,  ruche,  ring,  real,  right,  rough 
ruler,  rattle,  row,  rag,  radish,  stove,  stay,  sty,  steal,  stole,  stood,  stand, 
steep,  stop,  stoop,  stool,  stump,  stamp,  strap,  strut,  soap.  sand.  set.  sit. 
sat,  sod,  saddle,  send,  seed,  sent,  see,  saw,  seen,  side,  sing,  sung,  sang, 
song,  soup,  sour,  sweet,  susrar,  shame,  shoes,  shoot,  shut,  shove,  sew. 
sure,  seen,  sell.  soul,  sore,  shave,  shine,  shall,  shoo,  some,  sound,  same, 
swell,  short,  shirt,  salt.  she.  shell,  shawl,  sky,  school,  sister,  sauce,  sack, 
said,  Sadie,  sun.  soon,  stairs,  steak,  stick,  stuck,  still,  stung,  strike 
struck,  sick.  sock,  stockings,  steam,  storm,  skirt.  s<^are.  start  so.  sofa, 
snit.  spill,  spittoon,  spell,  spilt,  spatter,  sprinkle,  snank.  snool.  sense, 
srteech,  snoke.  sneak,  skin,  skate,  stink,  stinkins:.  sten,  stumble,  st^^ins:. 
strung,  soon,  scissors,  sorry,  sleen.  sleepy,  sweep,  sweat,  swent  ^^tT'aw- 
bprries.  syrun.  stem,  stove,  sir.  Sidney,  sunner.  suddoso.  thouebt.  teH. 
^oid.  take.  took.  ton.  trunk,  think,  tease,  toddle,  Tottie.  thimble,  twinkle, 
tumble-  true,  tumbler,  tea,  tail,  tinkle,  tie.  try.  taste,  tin.  tank.  trim. 
^oa«t.  trimming,  toss,  time,  tear,  torn.  told,  tongue,  towel,  tramn 
Toombs,  tirkle.  tinerle.  twist,  turn,  talk,  teeth,  tooth,  tidv.  tooth-brush, 
tinv.  thumb,  this.  that,  these,  those,  the,  then.  them,  there.  Tew,  tub 
tbroad.  tansfle,  touoh.  to.  us.  ud.  uncle,  use.  unless,  until.  unti<^.  undo. 
nnc<+airs,  visit,  vest.  vex.  velvet,  vinegar,  vine.  very.  veil.  vain,  will, 
wnnM.  wouldn't,  were.  was.  with.  wipe,  work,  wa«te.  want.  wait.  walk, 
^'^hpt.  where,  which.  Willie,  wagon,  wheel,  whirl,  windmill,  wonder, 
winter,  when,  whisper,  whiskers,  whisky,  whine,  water,  wash,  window. 
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Westport,  Warrensbiirg,  watch,  woman,  white,  whip,  whiten,  while,  why, 
you,  yes,  your,  young,  yard,  yarn,  yet,  zebra.   Total,  1,050. 

Edmund  G.  M'Laughlin. 

This  child's  parents  reside  in  Pekin,  Illinois.  They  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  he  is  an  only  child,  and  he  never  played  much  with  other 
children.  The  words  as  he  used  them  in  conversation,  were  taken  down 
by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  myself.  The  record  was  kept  for  a 
month.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
of  the  meaning  of  words  which  he  did  not  use.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  words  that  a  child  uses,  and  the  number 
that  he  knows  the  meaning  of. 

Words  Used  in  One  Month  by  Edmund  G.  M'Laughlin,  Three  Years 
and  Five  Months  Old. 

Nouns:  Head,  neck,  throat,  chin,  lips,  cheek,  teeth,  eyebrow,  eye- 
lash, ear,  hair,  nose,  eye,  tongue,  breast,  collar  bone,  shoulder,  elbow, 
wrist,  hand,  thumb,  finger,  back,  belly,  hip,  bone,  knee,  ankle,  foot,  toes, 
thigh,  side,  forehead,  heel,  toe  nail,  finger  nail,  meat,  honey,  apple, 
potato,  banana,  guns,  peaches,  beans,  mush,  chicken,  mule,  horse,  colt, 
cow,  dog,  puppy,  baby,  child,  boy,  girl,  doll,  parrot,  canary,  rooster,  hen, 
elephant,  fiy,  bug,  pistol,  knife,  gum,  baggage  car,  conductor,  box,  trunk, 
book,  paper,  paper  knife,  butter,  bread,  milk,  gravy,  coffee,  tea,  fork, 
stocking,  shoes,  rubber  boots,  comb,  wood,  blocks,  stove,  bells,  house, 
hammer,  tacks,  hatchet,  cakes,  pie,  fire,  fish,  black  man,  negro  man. 
carpet,  whip,  robe,  switch,  watch,  clock,  pin  cushion,  blanket,  lining, 
quilt,  pot,  lid,  shovel,  poker,  dollar,  punch,  saw,  nail,  screw,  lamp, 
lantern,  bucket,  plate,  dish,  chair,  wagon,  cap,  coat,  drawers,  breeches, 
pins,  buttons,  hooks,  shoe  strings,  window,  glass,  curtains,  shutter,  saw- 
dust, bull  dog,  bed,  blacking,  blacking  box,  brush,  hole,  cat,  rat,  mouse 
kitty,  string,  water,  creek,  well,  cistern,  snow,  rain,  ice,  letter,  picture, 
rake,  hoe,  pitchfork,  curry  comb,  dirt,  mud,  lines,  rope,  pencil,  toothpick, 
bag,  police  whistle,  slate,  rabbit  fashion,  grocer  man,  butcher,  John, 
Lucy,  Cecilia,  Eva,  Emma,  Jamie,  Tom,  Henry,  Alia,  Hervey,  Nettie, 
Charlie,  Mary,  pa,  mamma,  grandpa,  grandma,  uncle,  aunt,  the  girls, 
cubs.  Norma,  mother,  Colemen,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Pekin,  Kirksville, 
MteNeill,  Dunlap,  bush.  Hitch,  Peoria,  Carlinville,  Chicago,  Texas, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Frank,  Ella,  Lot,  Bergstresser,  Dr.  Height,  Mr.  Stout, 
Greenfelter,  Munsoon,  Earhardt,  Sellers,  Mr.  McGrew,  Mr.  Knox,  Mrs 
Wagenseller,  Mrs.  Spellard,  Mrs.  Glassford,  Lottie,  George,  shadow, 
thermometer,  camel,  kid,  goat,  snake,  chunk,  flower  pot,  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  plaything,  stool,  man,  woman,  Christmas,  stopper,  cork, 
mischief,  checkers,  ball,  bicycle,  hobby  horse,  postman,  milkman,  cocoa, 
snowball,  coal  bucket,  splinter,  glue,  cards,  basket,  blocks,  orange, 
lemon,  wind,  worm,  whisk  broom,  pudding,  beard,  sandpaper,  air,  paste^ 
starch,  powder,  church,  music,  hand  organ,  revolver,  half  sheet,  vase- 
line, school,  hall,  desk,  library,  bank,  headache,  camphor,  refrigerator, 
matches,  machinery,  buggy,  harness,  collar,  necktie,  wheelbarrow,  pop- 
corn, butter  knife,  moustache,  whiskers,  day,  night,  piano,  horn,  stick, 
bridle,  bear,  duck,  clothes  line,  wash  tub,  latch,  key,  tick-tock,  clothes 
pin,  mane,  street  car,  tail,  hoof,  check  reign,  store,  postoffice,  cigar 
tobacco,  lemonade,  feathers,  duster,  brush,  cup,  dipper,  overshoes,  tube, 
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ribbon,  towel,  napkin,  curtain,  bed,  pillow^  screen,  hydrant,  hose,  scis- 
sors, Lhread,  thimble,  pin,  sewing  machine,  ring,  tabie,  cupboara,  pitcher, 
conee-pot,  teapot,  moustache  cup,  washboard,  hammocK,  sneii,  closet, 
liiatster,  pickles,  preserves,  pepper,  vinegar,  molasses,  parior,  bearoom. 
kitchen,  back  door,  iront  door,  coal  shed,  stable,  coal,  butterny,  Kindling, 
iron,  sash,  sword,  mittens,  cioak,  veil,  ear  mutts,  breastpin,  bracelet, 
hairpins,  bangs,  grip,  car,  railroaa,  engine,  street,  alley,  rag  man,  cook. 
apron,  shirt,  garcers,  bottle,  quinine,  medicine,  salt,  ashes,  grease,  oir 
lamp  shade,  matches,  toothpicks,  Ian,  ink,  nannei,  doctor,  waterpiooi, 
"specs,'  shawl,  cuits,  handkerchief,  sleeves,  flowers,  earrings,  bonnet, 
soap,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  eggs,  bridge,  money,  aepot,  junction, 
hotel,  onions,  laundry,  button  hook,  button  hole,  shutter,  kniie,  banjo, 
shells,  looking  glass,  bureau,  chip,  shaving,  board,  shmgie,  rug,  mat,  nuc 
cracker,  pick,  spoon,  pocket,  nickle,  penny,  glove,  varnish,  razor,  spit, 
cough,  road,  burglar,  size,  museum,  birthday,  drum,  ends,  home,  little 
bit,  rocking  chair,  tidy,  tur,  sleeve,  livery  stable,  shyster,  color,  woras, 
cherries,  belt,  iViotiier  Hubbard,  time,  room,  liver,  gizzard,  turkey,  wasn 
pan,  wash  bowl,  tooth  brush,  veal,  pasteboard,  purpose,  postage  stamp, 
tracks,  picture  card,  calendar,  dish  towel,  jeiiy,  dustpan,  doughnut, 
washrag,  trade,  cracker,  pancake,  surprise,  promise,  wing,  garden, 
iNovemoer,  blot,  iamb,  pan,  stripe,  lap,  wnoop,  whooping  cough,  cnicKen 
pox,  stone,  point,  last  name,  brick,  licorice,  box,  banabox,  mess,  monkey, 
nigger,  darkey,  toiu,  black  jack,  din,  flag,  star,  croup,  plush,  buncn, 
halt,  time,  lesson,  way,  feliow,  wink,  stufl:,  callico,  pairs,  rings,  cuspidor 
suspender,  pantalets,  kindling  wood,  lot,  goose,  organ,  pnotograph, 
crocodile,  swan,  waist,  paint,  washing,  Minnie,  Blanche,  Nellie  horse, 
Nellie  dog,  lunch,  crybaby,  ink  bottle,  doorbell,  bakery,  baker  shop, 
baker's  bread,  vase,  fence,  gate,  gate  post,  ducks,  robins,  manure, 
newspaper,  milk  wagon,  pad,  smoking  jacket,  slippers,  rubbers,  cane, 
piano  cover,  turnip,  silk  hat,  plug  hat,  book  case,  my  own  self,  Mr., 
Mrs.,  Miss,  thanks,  morning,  evening,  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow, 
papa,  top,  bottom,  lessons,  hall,  outdoors,  sun,  diaper,  stars,  clouds, 
moon,  sky — 600. 

Pronouns:  I,  he,  she,  him,  her,  us,  somebody,  me,  them,  nobody, 
which,  this,  that,  these,  those,  what,  you,  whose,  it,  your,  yours,  we, 
his,  they,  hers,  mine,  theirs,  ours — 27. 

Verbs:  Dress,  undress,  button,  tie,  untie,  hang,  swing,  be,  bite 
bring,  wade,  look,  give,  stuff,  hook,  shall,  must,  stretch,  mark,  kill, 
dance,  dancing,  learn,  show,  hide,  hunt,  find,  catch,  pull,  push,  hitch, 
rock,  spill,  trade,  wear,  hush,  turn,  thank,  grown,  grow,  growing, 
vomited,  ate,  made,  sung,  wash,  black,  dig,  sweep,  dust,  cook,  throw 
fall,  bake,  fry,  crack,  shovel,  smoke,  belong,  eat,  run,  walk,  made,  make 
sleep,  play,  talk,  sling,  loe,  hurt,  had,  have,  will,  scratch,  bit,  fight,  feel, 
tickle,  taste,  drink,  drive,  sew,  mind,  wore,  hit,  kiss,  do,  did,  fetch, 
carry,  whittle,  wink,  see,  hear,  feel,  rub,  pat,  jump,  lie,  lay,  said,  howl, 
smell,  kick,  pray,  bless,  die,  hug,  live,  comb,  brush,  write,  shut,  open, 
speak,  paint,  shave,  scrape,  please,  ride,  try,  trying,  bent,  loaded, 
crooked,  "hump  it,"  rush,  hurry,  part,  shine,  cover  up,  uncover,  fasten, 
unfasten,  put,  show,  buy,  sell,  broke,  say,  get,  like,  bear,  wind,  grind 
— 146. 

Adjectives:  Good,  bad,  mean,  ugly,  pretty,  fine,  nice,  big,  little, 
young,  old,  small,  high,  low,  red,  black,  white,  green,  all,  few,  many, 
one,  two,  three,  fast,  higher,  lower,  cold,  hot,  warm,  ready,  dark,  light,' 
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sick,  slow,  alone,  like,  afraid,  lots,  a  heap,  mad,  another,  eight,  wel- 
come, awful,  hoarse,  left,  other,  same,  clean,  bald,  striped,  yellow, 
four,  some — 56. 

Adverbs:  After,  before,  on,  too,  up,  down,  no,  yes,  there,  where, 
again,  here,  quick — 14. 

Conjunctions:    And,  for,  but,  or — 4. 

Prepositions:    Through,  by,  with,  from,  in,  to,  at,  across — 8. 
Total,  837  words. 

New  Words  Used  During  Two  Weeks  at  Three  Years  and  Nine 
Months  of  Age. 

(Nearly  all  proper  names  are  omitted.) 
Nouns:  Badge,  cubby-hole,  elevator,  grindstone,  things,  lightning- 
bug,  sickle,  fire-fly,  fishing-worm,  cellar,  lawn  mower,  electric  light 
plums,  ladder,  steamer  (boat),  wheel,  pigeon,  reflection  (image),  mud- 
hole,  bad  place  (a  hole),  netting,  crown,  Times  and  Journal,  Indian 
doctor,  work,  ball-bat,  cage,  belly-ache,  block,  everything,  call-balls, 
sleep,  nap,  hand-car,  sleeping-car,  mush  and  milk,  nuisance,  wife, 
husband,  great-grandmother,  silk,  paper,  afternoon,  midnight,  hail, 
sleet,  dummy  car,  niece,  cream-soda,  drawing,  soda  fountain,  animal, 
shower,  calaboose,  band,  barrel,  account,  dummy,  January,  crutches, 
air,  soul,  father,  thunder,  lightning,  neighborhood,  body,  climbers, 
stovepipe,  shed,  Annie,  chair  car,  profession,  fighting  dog,  crippled  man, 
calf,  the  calf's  mother,  grain,  ground,  soldiers,  battle,  musket,  Mexico, 
judge,  colonel,  teacher,  sparrows,  sweet  potato,  breeze,  fern,  flower, 
blossoms,  geranium,  Rock  Island,  litter,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  mush- 
room, court  house  clock,  San  Francisco  is  a  good  town,  belfry,  umpire, 
catcher,  pitcher,  batter,  members,  of  the  family,  pole,  wire,  democrat, 
republican,  cancer,  warm  breeze,  cool  breeze,  Siberian  crabs,  darkies, 
dude. 

Other  parts  of  speech:  Trade,  break  your  back,  loop,  help,  want, 
flee  to  the  mountains,  starving  to  love  you,  dropped,  spreading,  started, 
climb,  draw,  behave,  dabble,  stepping,  wade,  lost  his  mother,  stream 
out,  draw  out,  run  out,  has  written,  you  can  write  that,  smoking,  borrow, 
bounce,  running  around,  rolling,  hanging  down,  spreading,  throw,  toss, 
pitch,  good  gracious,  whoa,  gee-whiz,  selfish,  sometime,  all  right,  wooden, 
already,  behind,  bigger,  as,  beside,  besides,  deaf,  uncomfortable,  back 
and  forth,  extra,  pretty  soon,  decent,  four,  strong,  sweet,  sour,  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen. — Total  additional,  172. 

''Get  a  ladder  and  climb  up  to  a  star  and  give  it  to  him  for  a 
lightning  bug." 

"Under  no  circumstances  can  I  go." 

He  prefaced  what  he  says  frequently  with  ''Don't  you  know,  etc.," 
and  used  many  phrases  and  clauses  in  conversation. 

Leader  Mitchell  White,  Age  Five  Years— Parents,  Robert  M.  White 
and  Belle  M.  White,  Mexico,  Mo. 

The  vocabulary  was  taken  down  in  two  weeks,  by  Mrs.  White.  Mr. 

White  is  the  popular  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Mexico  Ledger. 

Vocabulary:  Cozy,  tea,  sugar,  mush,  milk,  cake,  pudding,  sauce, 
jelly,  soup,  crackers,  yes,  no,  bread,  biscuit,  jam,  preserves,  butter,  pota 
toes,  common,  nice,  why,  elegant,  beautiful,  lovely,  splendid,  nice,  soap 
water,  towel,  wash-rag,  sponge,  brush,  comb,  teeth,  laugh,  cry,  cabbage. 
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dumpling,  pie,  frogs,  geese,  gander,  goose,  lion,  bear,  badge,  take,  want 
scriDDiing,  cow-boys,  find,  wild  west,  because,  receipt,  believe,  ten 
cents,  nicKel,  cane,  ring,  gum,  better,  could,  can,  don't,  win,  too,  if,  does 
down,  by,  yes,  landman,  banta  Claus,  sieigh,  company,  satistiea,  heiio 
naughty,  think,  all,  about,  you,  bad,  work,  oilcloth,  alive,  real,  sure, 
phaeton,  grease,  note,  pencil,  letter,  pages,  shirt,  necktie,  collar  button, 
cult"  button,  right,  read,  say,  ought,  good,  nail,  hammer,  love, 
nobody,  Dutchman,  French,  German,  gloves,  time,  fence  nice 
goes,  stable,  follow,  must,  talking,  thing,  towel,  embroidery 
machine,  spring,  bed,  gown,  next,  slippers,  hard,  whipping 
switch,  give,  bag,  scald,  burn,  fire,  oh,  my,  thine,  thy,  God 
heavenly,  father,  come,  be,  done,  will,  earth,  meek,  mild 
cousin,  her,  she,  it,  then,  their,  none,  else,  or,  can,  have,  sweetheart, 
child,  bless,  mother,  father,  granamotner,  grandfather,  aunt,  undo, 
burglar,  picture,  soldier,  settlement,  wish,  wishes,  quiCK,  dead,  funeral, 
usually,  sad,  sorry,  cat,  sorrowful,  uncomfortable,  associate,  him,  he,they, 
these,  own,  better,  why,  his,  must,  hate,  easily,  gracious,  what,  when, 
trial,  thankful,  happiness,  directly,  amused,  grateful,  bias,  anybc-dy,  dog, 
pig,  fun,  somebody,  anything,  enormous,  pouring,  rain,  sun,  moon, 
pleasant,  maybe,  immense^  listening,  caverns,  care,  veiled,  prophet, 
clay,  mud,  sand,  stranger,  tramp,  drummer,  queer,  amusing,  correct, 
model,  class,  school,  teacher,  kindergarten,  St.  Bernard,  fact,  Esquimo^ 
surely,  really,  truth,  honor,  honest,  steal,  thief,  politeness,  sweetheart, 
monks,  mustard,  vinegar,  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  medi3ine,  oil,  coal-oil. 
whiskey,  beer,  wine,  olives,  pickles,  xjastles,  madame,  master,  profes- 
sor, bat,  ball,  parquette,  base,  foul,  croquet,  derrick,  horse,  tennis,  mule 
party,  lawn,  donkey,  democrat,  freezing,  colt,  pony,  both,  picturesque,, 
reel,  one,  party,  hose,  fix,  republican,  grand,  weight,  local,  option,  band 
blacking,  drum,  whistle,  cigar,  hero,  noble,  smoke,  cute,  funny,  spit, 
awful,  staff,  bathe,  cube,  washing,  skeleton,  triangle,  ironing,  square, 
straw,  starch,  oblong,  circle,  weekly,  dreadful,  president,  minute,  recep- 
tion, editor,  hour,  bathing,  daily,  half  hour,  wheel,  hot,  now,  mill-pond, 
warm,  fat,  dirty,  cooler,  thin,  flowers,  water,  sense,  needs,  fire,  truth, 
brush,  ice,  hydrant,  trees,  some,  prayers,  negro,  fuss,  church,  tub,  sing, 
school,  tin,  cry,  song,  tin  cup,  laugh,  play,  glass,  fight,  picture,  china, 
organ,  jumping  jack,  fry,  piano,  Chinese,  flat,  exposition,  chop-sticks, 
round,  chair,  lantern,  hog,  table,  flag,  pigeon,  lamp,  red,  eagle,  elec- 
tricity, blue,  chicken,  electric  light,  stars,  kitten,  wire,  noon,  turkey, 
bottle,  flute,  feather,  ever,  harp,  cap,  always,  Indian,  fur,  week,  wigwam 
buzz,  month,  papoose,  bow,  year,  baby,  arrow,  Monday,  child,  and,  Tues- 
day, boy,  shoot,  Wednesday,  girl,  gun,  Thursday,  lady,  shot,  Friday,  gentl? 
man,  bullet,  Saturday,  man,  cartridge,  Sunday,  colored,  war,  receiving, 
richer,  circus,  day,  property,  watch,  night,  biggest,  pin,  evening,  broken, 
ear-rings,  morning,  umbrella,  ear,  invitation,  going,  face,  card,  to,  hands, 
ticket,  make,  nose,  theatre,  over,  eyes,  opera  house,  again,  hair,  opera 
curtain,  him,  expect,  fooling,  suit,  guess,  lie,  pants,  maybe,  story,  coat, 
mister,  road,  stocking,  trial,  street,  shoes,  office,  bills,  boots,  ship 
under,  sled,  boat,  who,  barrel,  mountains,  around,  rope,  hill,  pretend, 
ask,  river,  front,  notice,  bridge,  back,  her,  skiff,  side,  against,  sail 
behind,  lean,  farm,  before,  course,  wagon,  having,  either,  country, 
show,  neither,  thunder,  lightning,  struck,  hate,  polite,  gizzard,  liver, 
wing,  catfish,  scales,  cinders,  zebra,  dinner,  supper,  breakfast,  tunnel, 
engine,  engineer,  carry,  pink,  sewing-machine,  billy,  tinsel,  special 
policeman,  trapeze,  pressure,  force,  sweep,  dusting,  acrobat,  skates. 
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racing,  magnifying,  camphor,  perfumery,  soda  water,  tea,  oil,  spectacles, 
chalk,  satchel,  pug,  rug,  rocking  chair,  whooping  cough,  blood,  cough, 
duck,  rub,  tall,  fiddlers,  happy,  wish,  milk-shake,  mamma,  milk,  read, 
spoon,  pen,  porch,  moved,  ink,  window,  would,  envelope,  stay,  stamp, 
door,  drawers,  charge,  harder,  bug,  shutter,  mind,  close,  salt,  leather, 
when,  pepper,  peg,  some,  salt-rising,  all,  place,  weed,  sometimes,  roses, 
reason,  jack  frost,  geraniums,  hears,  well,  much,  know,  soft,  vinegar, 
these,  carpet,  field,  safe,  horse-shoe,  money,  ledger,  miles,  silver,  notes, 
grounds,  gold,  music,  diamonds,  mad,  hair  pin,  tear,  bring,  white,  sheet, 
to-day,  green,  spider,  yesterday,  yellow,  snake,  to-morrow,  blue,  brick, 
leaves,  glue,  brick-mason,  steam,  judge,  lodge,  stem,  puck,  sword,  eat 
ing,  pistol,  apple,  magazine,  knife,  peach,  powder,  fork,  pear,  blow, 
spoonful,  plum,  trains,  soda,  grapes,  forehead,  hole,  watermelon,  kill, 
whole,  store,  murder,  line,  sell,  rob,  cross,  fooling,  brought,  crown,  cup, 
pretty,  china,  saucer,  hand,  key,  plate,  clean,  clock,  dish,  fever,  matches, 
meat,  chills,  brass,  veal,  draw,  pole,  steak,  water,  buttoner,  rail,  pump 
roll,  piece,  stick,  blow,  peace,  shell,  wind,  light,  ocean,  slam,  dark, 
mermaid,  Barry,  black,  ghost,  spectacles,  tea-kettle,  rabbit,  governor, 
tightening,  drum-major,  state,  waiter,  poor,  town,  little,  people,  lake, 
hatchet,  stretch,  wall,  ice-pick,  war-time,  haste,  refrigerator,  checks, 
pet,  eggs,  whip,  bye,  ham,  cow-hide,  pork,  grave-yard,  good-bye,  hose, 
flymg-dutcbman,  ladder,  music,  beads,  climb,  jelly,  bears,  break,  jam, 
wolf,  another,  mint,  bobbin,  platform,  anchor,  latch,  foundry,  baker,  ax 
works,  whirligig,  hunter,  vines,  wind-mill,  fairy,  steps,  stay,  god-mother 
off,  place-  ?iant,  arbor,  fan,  bean,  foot-prints,  mill,  sling-shot,  skates, 
press,  stone,  bells,  type,  store,  gate,  part,  coal,  sickness,  fly,  fire,  use., 
bore,  fireman,  awful,  lattice,  captain,  walks,  chief,  ribbon,  shovel, 
bark,  veil,  where,  mean,  gutter,  tools,  noise,  gully,  fool,  festival,  alley, 
bull,  picnic,  drain,  goat,  birthday,  sun,  oxen,  candle,  top,  wild,  candy, 
chimney,  board,  can't,  lightning  rod,  meals,  I,  storm,  dinner,  nutmeg, 
melon,  sweeps,  breakfast,  strawberry,  touching,  excuse,  blackberry, 
string,  butterfly,  marshmallow,  finished,  grasshopper,  currants,  moss, 
lizzard,  goosberries,  pansy,  gizzard,  cherry,  lily,  dragon,  how,  cracks, 
tack,  lifter,  do,  colonel,  sore,  apricot,  look,  hurt,  California,  now,  cut, 
Mississippi,  up,  heel,  Missouri,  exactly,  log,  San  Diego,  belongs,  boil. 
New  York,  sir,  tough,  purse,  ma'am,  worm,  pocket,  shinning,  worry, 
headache,  will,  stomach,  serves,  sky,  racket,  firmament,  harness,  tent, 
bawl,  wilderness,  sense,  boils,  cents,  finger  bowls,  penny,  thimble,  dollar, 
needle,  hundred,  thread,  thousand,  sew,  crazy,  sow,  home,  turkey,  grit, 
cow,  fill,  calf,  dentist,  veal,  hardware,  meat,  drugs,  beef,  water-power, 
croquettes,  waterworks,  toad,  cable,  fox,  bobtail,  ginger,  jockey,  pine- 
apple, fiannel,  dew,  linen,  glisten,  velvet,  bright,  satin,  stupid,  screen, 
match  safe,  factory,  grind,  good,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  blocks,  chocolate, 
toys,  lemonade,  million,  saw,  clothes,  knot,  mittens,  eggshell,  felt, 
corkscrew,  ride,  threw,  screw,  peacock,  cork,  machinery,  Quincy,  lico- 
rice, freezer,  marble,  vanilla,  fruit,  fiint,  spots,  trunk,  cannon,  parasol, 
hotel,  lock,  chiffonier,  closet,  turn,  bureau,  hide,  washstand,  eat,  keeping, 
wardrobe,  ate,  knob,  book-case,  horses,  bolt,  portiere,  dust,  hoop,  cocoa- 
nut,  sweep,  roll,  nuts,  desk,  railroad,  build,  world,  cars,  quick,  earth,  en- 
gine, jump,  peep,  engineer,  lard,  cough,  parrot,  strap,  coughing,  rotten, 
bones,  coughed,  point,  slingshot,  napkin-ring,  key,  barley,  napkin,  paint- 
ing, Yucatan,  tablecloth,  wait,  taffy,  pulling,  waiting,  Welshman,  fellow 
waited,  chewing,  sawing,  balanced,  lasso,  cracking,  baloon,  off, 
kindling,  fancy,  split,  saloon,  French,  storm,  crow,  Tommy,  hawk,  tank, 
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buzzard,  German,  climbing,  marshal,  print,  climbed,  arrest,  printing, 
doing,  calaboose,  type,  quit,  jail,  setting,  will,  prison,  press,  sometimes, 
oranges,  shoebuttoner,  batter,  bananas,  gas,  solid,  iron,  shutter,  fore- 
head, fixture,  chin,  measles,  traps,  eyelashes,  mumps,  palms,  eyebrows, 
curly,  lovely,  paradise,  curls,  sugary,  God,  bounce,  rickrack.  Lord, 
bump,  teacher,  Savior,  blister,  overflow,  Moses,  slatepencil,  lake,  job, 
slate,  sailboat,  monkey,  state,  flat,  pint,  moustache,  sky-rocket,  whiskers 
torpedoes,  generator,  buds,  firecrackers,  swear,  hedge,  candles,  hangs, 
pitcher,  carpenter,  thought,  watchchain,  standing,  padlock,  punch  dance 
St.  Louis,  dancing,  Illinois,  prettier,  fell,  busy,  prettiest,  fall,  longer, 
our,  falling,  longest,  plains,  two.  Tribune,  prairie,  three,  wrap,  damb, 
four,  five,  through,  deaf,  six,  seven,  riding,  handkerchief,  eight,  rode,  coal 
mine,  nine,  ten,  road,  races,  eleven,  ridden,  track,  twelve,  till,  yourself 
thirteen,  you,  silk,  fourteen,  yours,  blacking,  nineteen,  mine,  water- 
works, eighty-four,  clouds,  hunting,  thousand,  stack,  fishing,  roundhouse, 
hay,  fished,  figures,  bats,  roach,  scare,  wheat,  butterfly,  brighten,  corn 
meal,  windmill,  furry,  headache,  dumb,  mower,  style,  hum,  lawn  mower, 
death,  ropes,  sewing,  smothered,  was,  sowing,  leap,  gone,  tiger,  some- 
thing, pipe,  lion,  seek,  going,  tumbling,  hide,  gone,  net,  toy,  go,  pines, 
try,  watering^  dripping,  stayed,  moving,  Mrs.,  laying,  stopping,  Mr.,  buy. 
say,  Miss,  buying,  across,  Japanese,  bought,  movers,  cigar-box,  mean, 
drowned,  basket,  meanest,  set,  pen-wiper,  meaner,  hail,  hair-oil,  gourd, 
build,  measure,  lonesome,  built,  acid,  shipped,  building,  carbolic  acid, 
bullet,  washing,  ashamed,  caps,  reckon,  blanket,  slam,  writing,  rub 
side-show,  splash,  starch,  wreck,  bet,  soap,  dwarf,  catch,  ammonia, 
trained,  caught,  covered,  mermaid,  names,  soon,  seen,  bonnet,  regular, 
saw,  (a  saw)  band,  west,  all,  winter,  east,  alley,  apple,  tree, 
north,  alligator,  arbor,  south,  allow,  arm,  United  States,  alone,  asleep. 
England,  aloud,  cotton,  California,  already,  pocket-book,  snow,  an 
potatoes,  bite,  apple,  garters,  alive,  anchor,  understand,  able,  angel,  seive 
above,  animal,  skiff,  aboard,  ant,  awl,  confederate,  fresh,  shoemaker, 
abuse,  sneezed,  books,  sound,  sneeze,  slippers,  pain,  fish,  bacon, 
acquainted,  brakes,  baggage,  animal,  break,  banjo,  stingy,  lace,  barn 
wharf,  braiding,  bark,  dining,  oar,  floating,  tongue,  benches, swim.cyclone. 
seats,  after,  splinter,  lanterns,  again,  Callaway,  turtle,  camp,  elephant 
cloak,  air,  clown,  stork,  leaks,  spring,  laundry,  alike,  summer,  true, 
barefooted,  blood,  cider,  bareheaded,  blind,  cloud,  barrel,  brave,  coast- 
ing, battle,  breast,  sense,  war,  breath,  corset,  beach,  breathe,  apron, 
bead,  bureau,  skirt,  bear,  bushel,  stocking,  gloves,  beast,  cage,  reel,  beat 
calico,  dam,  beet,  camel,  danger,  behave,  candy,  deep,  beef,  cannon 
gravel,  belly,  can't,  brick,  those,  wade,  roof,  bowl,  float,  mistaken  lell/, 
tar,  arrow,  asked,  pebble,  bow,  trouble,  velocipede,  housetop,  bracelet 
pavement,  sickness,  accidental,  bicycle,  spittoon,  bent,  hinges,  taste 
big,  carriage,  pimple,  bishop,  cent,  dimple,  bitter,  checkers,  doctor, 
blaze,  Christian,  dominoes,  bleeding.  Episcopal,  drain,  happy 
dremaed,  heat,  duck,  heel,  chickens,  hippopotamus,  flying-machine,  invi- 
tation, mouse,  lizzard,  die,  gypsies,  dipper,  easter,  Esquamau.  left,  fourth 
of  July,  lift.  New  Years,  eel,  limes,  nibble,  imps,  locust,  bait,  even,  Katy 
did,  tolerable  exhibition,  lunatic,  ankle,  fashion,  lyre,  price,  fern,  main 
Bowling  Green,  flrefly,  major,  sift,  flux,  colonel,  padlock,  fog.  general, 
bumblebee,  foolish,  march,  golden  rod,  strong,  marching,  pitched,  for- 
give, market  house,  landed,  fry,  market,  hummer,  ginger,  preacher 
scoop,  glad.  Baptist,  ground,  Presbyterian,  rhubarb,  hammock,  Meth- 
odist, 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES  OF  1900. 
Central  High  School. 

Twenty-eight  classes  have  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School, 
the  total  number  of  graduates  being  2,136,  of  whom  672  were  males  and 
1,464  females.  This  year  the  graduates  number  287,  of  whom  100  are 
males  and  187  are  females. 


Boys 

Joseph  Abbot 

Clifton  Langsdale 

John  Wash  Adams 

F.  Ernest  Lauderbach 

F.  McLean  Alexander 

C.  Will  Lawrence 

Earl  Austin  Allen 

Oakley  D.  Leming 

George  Henry  Aschmann 

Roscoe  Linton 

Carl  H.  Baechle 

Joseph  Karnes  Lipscomb 

Carl  Baird 

J.  Byers  Love 

T.  Russell  Bartlett 

Harry  M.  Lyon 

Sam  Barton 

Wm.  G.  Matthews 

James  H.  Beckett 

John  M.  McCoy 

John  P.  Bender 

Hugh  W.  McPherrin 

Edgar  Bennett 

Daniel  McFarland 

Jno.  E.  Benson 

Russell  H.  McWilliams 

Herbert  Benton 

Ray  M.  Merrill 

Frank  H.  Blackmar 

Festus  0.  Miller 

Elmer  F.  Boillet 

Thos.  Hampton  Monaghan 

Albert  J.  Bone 

George  Herbert  Mulford 

Chas.  Arthur  Brown 

Frank  G.  Munson 

Howard  William  Brown 

Joseph  L.  Norman,  Jr. 

Carl  Bryant 

Edward  S.  North 

Jos.  H.  Buckley 

Lee  E.  Philbrook 

Ernestt  Burnham 

Fred  C.  Pickett 

Reed  Byres 

C.  Hart  Pomeroy 

J.  Malcolm  Calvin 

Harold  Ayres  Powell 

Lorenzo  S.  Dewey 

M.  Defoe  Pypes 

Smith  Downs 

Kirk  Railsback 

George  W.  Dotle 

E.  Dale  Redenbaugh 

William  O.  Ellis 

Clement  J.  Richardson 

Henry  W.  Field 

Richard  Robertson 

Frank  M.  Flory 

Wilbert  E.  Rodgers 

Albert  C.  Franck 

Ford  B.  Rogers 

Robt.  P.  Franck 

Harry  S.  Roll 

Herman  E.  Gimler 

A.  D.  Sargent 

Archibald  Gould 

Daniel  G.  Saunders,  Jr. 

Will  Francis  Graham 

Harry  R.  Shroeder 

Nathaniel  Grant 

Roi  Sea 

John  Frederick  Green 

Leon  A.  Searl 

Barton  Hall 

James  Clark  Searles 

Burks  L.  Hamner 

Alfred  M.  Seddom 

J.  Scott  Harrison,  Jr. 

John  Shepard 
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Richard  Haven 
Clyde  S.  Higley 
Irving  Hirsch 
William  J.  Hoffman 
J.  Wesley  Hooper 
Frank  C.  Howard 
Victor  E.  P.  Jolins 
George  A.  Kilpatrick 
Paul  A.  Kirchmaier 
Ross  Kyger 


Lulu  Preece  Allen 
Delia  B.  Arnold 
Minnie  Augusta  AsaW 
Florence  L.  Baird 
Brenda  Baker 
Myrtle  Baldridge 
Josepha  M.  Barrett 
Elizabeth  Bartle 
Grace  Beed 
De  Gressa  Benedict 
Meta  Louise  Biggar 
Laura  Constance  Bricker 
Grace  Brigham 
Louise  Brown 
Mildred  Brown 
Elsa  Gertrude  Bruegmann 
Roxie  Bumbarger 
Carrie  Chadwick 
Daisy  Chambers 
Adaline  Champion 
Carlie  Chapman 
Mabel  Codding 
Frances  Cole 
Katie  Teresa  Considino 
Mamie  Cottingham 
Ruby  Cottingham 
Anna  Myrtle  Cowan 
Maud  E.  Cromwell 
Edith  Darnall 
Edna  Ethel  Davies 
Marian  K.  Deatherage 
Margaret  Dennis 
Clarabel  Denton 
Nellie  Geneva  Derby 
Mabel  C.  Dillon 
Abby  Downing 
Maude  lona  Downing 
Blanche  Doyle 
Irene  Drake 
M.  Leonora  Duncan 
Oakie  Marie  Dyer 
Stella  Martha  Egelhoff 


Raymond  E.  Sparks 
Wm.  P.  M.  Stevens 
Chester  Swan 
Henry  Payne  Thayer 
John  R.  Walker 
A.  A.  Whipple,  Jr. 
John  W.  Wingate 
Jasper  Edgar  Winslow 
Allen  Lee  Withers 
Rowan  Buchanan  Wornall 

Girls 

Ruth  Lowry 

Hattie  Lucitt 

Luella  Maas 

Bessie  Macomb 

Anna  F.  MacLaren 

Anna  S.  Madick 

Florence  Mainhardt 

Helen  Elizabeth  Mann 

Justine  Mann 

Florence  M.  Masters 

Genevra  Maxson 

Anna  Elizabeth  Mayfield 

Margie  McDonald 

Hortense  Eleanor  McKee 

Sadie  McMillan 

Ruth  L.  McMillen 

Nellie  Milam 

Genevieve  Louise  Milnes 

Violet  Ernestine  Mitchell 

Stella  Moore 

Ruth  Mosher 

Alice  G.  Moss 

Ethel  Burroughs  Murray 

Vernon  Murray 

Emri  Nelson 

Fannie  A.  Norton 

Millie  Paddock 

Very  Paget 

Carlotta  Palmer 

Elizabeth  Aleen  Palmer 

C.  Winifred  Patton 

Effie  Adelaide  Payne 

Ethel  D.  Pickett 

Bernice  M.  Pike 

Grace  Rose  Pollock 

Cathrine  D.  Powell 

Etta  Eugenie  Reach 

Juliette  Mae  Reefer 

Florence  Reynolds 

Olive  Richardson 

Edna  M.  Rogers 

Fanny  Loleta  Root 
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Lucy  M.  Ehrke 

Zelma  Eldridge 

Margaret  L.  Elliott 

Erma  Ellis 

Myrtle  Evans 

Harriet  Farley 

Edith  Farrar 

Kathryn  Ferguson 

Aileen  Filkin 

Edith  Ford 

Zoe  Izah  Ford 

Louise  Gauss 

Margaret  Elsie  Gaylord 

Mary  Gentry 

Jessie  C.  Gould 

Jewell  Griffin 

Louise  Griffith 

Lucy  Hanes 

Katheryn  Harroun 

Myrtle  Hartwell 

Ada  Harriet  Hawkins 

Mabel  Hayes 

Lotta  Pearl  Hewson 

Lena  Heim 

Kate  Lee  Hollaway 

Julia  Trent  Howard 

Lena  Emilene  Hull 

Louise  F.  Hunt 

Edna  L.  Inger 

Mary  Jack 

Fanny  James 

Nellie  May  Jarvis 

Sadie  Stafford  Jay 

Mabel  C.  Jenkins 

Lenore  E.  Johnstone 

Etha  M.  Jones 

Alice  Kander 

Nellie  Garnett  Keith 

Olive  W.  Kennedy 

Helen  Garfield  King 

Edith  B.  Knight 

Sylvia  Hortense  Knowles 

Stella  Boone  Kyger 

Faye  Adams  Lansdown 

Julia  Evelyn  Leary 

Mamie  M.  Leary 

Olive  Lewis  Lebrick 

Estelle  Leon 

Ruby  M.  Lewis 

Rose  Idilla  Litsinger 

J.  Winifred  Lombard 

Mamie  E.  Lonergan 


Stella  Ruth 
Ruby  Eiise  Ryder 
Margaret  Peale  Saunders 
Irene  Winter  Schell 
Jeanette  Pearl  Scott 
Josephine  H.  Searles 
Grace  Mabel  Shafer 
Frances  I.  Shelley 
Bess  Evalyn  Singleton 
Ethel  Lois  Slaughter 
Alberta  M.  Smith 
Lucy  H.  Smith 
Nell  Catherine  Smith 
Othalia  M.  Sorenson 
Ethel  Sparks 
Bessie  Stocking 
Olive  V.  Stone 
Britta  E.  Strickler 
Clara  Zoe  Stringer 
Elizabeth  Swartz 
Clara  Alice  Sweetser 
Frances  E.  Taylor 
Nellie  Taylor 
Eva  Tiffany 
Grace  Toomey 
Pearl  Tralle 
Werna  Inez  Trent 
Aline  H.  Triplette 
Annie  Turner 
L.  May  Vance 
Margaret  B.  Van  Doren 
Margaret  Van  Patten 
Theodosia  V.  Walker 
Aadie  Walmer 
Aileen  Ward 
Ola  May  Warford 
Rhes  S.  Warrington 
Lettie  Ward  Watson 
Cora  Belle  Wells 
Bertha  Wheeler 
Martha  S.  Whitney 
Etta  Whittaker 
Crystal  W.  Wier 
Alpha  C.  Williams 
HelenThompson  Williams 
Mamie  Williams 
Edith  E.  Wirt 
Mabel  Judelia  Wood 
Eunice  May  Woodward 
Josephine  Mary  Young 
Mary  Elizabeth  Atchison 
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Manual  Training  High  School. 

Three  classes  have  graduated  from  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  111;  50  males  and  61 
females.   Of  this  number  59  graduated  this  year,  26  boys  and  33  girls. 


William  J.  Bayha 
Clifford  E.  Burton 
Walter  Campbell 
Robert  W.  Clements 
J.  William  Estill 
John  Fowlston 
Harry  S.  Eraser 
James  C.  Harline 
Herman  Carl  Hase 
Al.  R.  Hillgren 
J.  Warner  Keiter 
James  Koogler 
Herman  Kube 


Mary  Clemens 
Edna  Daley 
Sadie  Davidson 
Lucile  Edwords 
Inez  Filley 
Bessie  Freligli 
Alice  George 
Hortense  Gerhart 
Jeanette  Gillham 
Grace  Eleanor  Greene 
Flora  M.  Haward 
Lulu  Pearl  Holcker 
May  Hoye 
Lillie  M.  Hunfeld 
Rebecca  C.  Jones 
Blanche  Loeb 
Virginia  Lee  Minter 


Boys 


Ben  E.  Lindsly 
Clark  Randall 
Ralpli  Eugene  Reed 
Ralph  E.  Segur 
William  F.  Smith 
Bertram  Sooy 
Theo.  C.  Stewart 
Adolph  Wm.  Stukenberg 
Robert  Tschudy 
Fred  Tschudy 
Howard  M.  Whitehead 
Frank  Wynne 
Ernest  O.  Zimmerschied 


Girls 


May  Perkins 
Flossie  Reinhardt 
Dora  Rowe 
Fannie  E.  Scott 
Agnes  E.  Sharp 
Minnewa  Shoemaker 
Velma  Squier 
Belle  Stewart 
Edith  Stoner 
Jennie  B.  Sublette 
Bertha  West 
Lena  West 

Sadie  Harris  Whitney 
Ruth  E.  Wilkerson 
Ethel  Joe  Wilkins 
Honor  Marie  Wilkins 


Westport  High  School. 


Walter  Chester 
Forest  Leslie  Pinkston 

Fannie  Mary  Bell 
Louise  Quereau  Chase 
Kate  Blanche  Cunningham 
Adalaide  Virginia  Ellard 
Blanche  Susan  Fitzgerald 
Laura  Elmore  Hamilton 
Ethel  May  Hempel 
Minerva  Fowler  Hodge 


Boys 

Leo  Merchant  Tillson 
Girls 

Elizabeth  Lowry  Kern 
Lula  Longshore 
Floy  Louise  Peters 
Edna  Earle  Watson 
Annie  Cecile  Pinkston 
Fannie  Brown  Mastin 
Martha  Depew 
Maude  Amelia  Bucher 
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Lincoln  High  Scliool. 

Fifteen  classes  have  graduated  from  the  Lincoln  High  School. 
Total  graduates,  135;  boys,  36;  girls,  99.  The  number  of  graduates 
this  year  was  22,  6  boys  and  16  girls. 


Boys 


Benjamin  Franklin  Darden 
William  Dallas  Foster 
Isiah  Mack  Horton 

Mamie  Barker 
Alice  Camper 
Sadie  Ooates 
Anna  Colbert 
Susie  Colder 
Anna  Z.  Cole 
Carrie  C.  Collins 
Katie  P.  Dayle 


Charles  Owen  Marshall 
Don  Carlos  Mosby 
Luther  Thornton 


Girls 


Julia  Ourine  Fields 
Maud  Harris 
Lizzie  Lewis 
Myrtle  J.  Page 
Birdie  Pierce 
Gertrude  Sonion 
Jennie  E.  Watts 
Nora  B.  Whibby 
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LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  1899-1900. 

Adams  School. 

(Northeast  corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Mercier.) 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Twenty-first  Street;  on  the  west  by  State 
Line;  on  the  south  by  district  limits,  to  Holly  Street;  thence  north  to 
Twenty-fifth  Street;    thence  east  to  Summit  Street;  thence  north  to 
Twenty-first  Street. 

J.  M.  Stevenson,  Principal. 
Cora  Craig  Clara  Werbe  Blanche  M.  Townsend 

Amanda  V.  White         Cora  Martin  Louise  E.  Grimes 

Mary  A.  Forbes  Mada  Koons  Katie  Schmack,  sub. 

Jimmie  A.  Scearce        Mame  I.  Myers 


Allen  School. 

(Located  on  northwest  corner  of  Forty-first  and  Summit.) 
District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street  and  State 
Street;  thence  east  to  Summit  Street;  thence  south  to  Thirty-seventh 
Street;  thence  east  to  Baltimore  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street;  thence  east  to  Main  Street;  thence  south  to  Fifty-fifth  Street; 
thence  west  to  State  Line;  thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Wm.  T.  Longshore,  Principal. 

Fannie  Carmichael        Calla  B.  Haley 
Mary  E.  Kennett  Edith  Calvert,  sub. 

Nona  Monahan 
Lucy  Fields 


Mary  Kearney 
•Tean  L.  Taylor 
Nora  Maloney 
Mary  I.  Stephens 


Ashland  School. 

(Twenty-fourth  and  Elm  wood.) 
Nellie  W.  Hillhouse,  Principal. 
Henrietta  Campbell      Verda  Eylar  Maud  Fish 

Attucks  School. 

(Located  at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  Street  and  Garfield  Avenue.) 
This  is  a  school  for  colored  children  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.    The  western  limit  of  the  district  is  Highland  Avenue. 

J.  D.  Bowser,  Principal. 
Alice  A.  Brown  India  C.  Moore 


Benton  School. 

(Located  north  side  Fourteenth,  between  Liberty  and  Hickory  Streets.) 

District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri  River;  east  by  the  foot 
of  the  bluff;  south  by  Twenty-first  Street,  and  west  by  the  limit  of  the 
Kansas  City  School  District. 

J.  M.  Cottingham,  Principal. 
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Gertrude  Blodgett 
Kate  G.  Kelley 
Mary  E.  Warner 
Mary  E.  Shine 


Sarah  M.  Clifford  Mary  Hickman 

Kittie  J.  Sullivan  Mary  Ralls 

Katherine  Shrewsbury  Anna  Rourke,  sub. 
Fanny  Brent 

Bruce  School. 

(Fifteenth  Street,  near  Jackson.) 
T.  W.  H.  Williams,  Principal. 
Mayme  O.  Hilliard 

Bryant  School. 

(Located  southeast  corner  of  Howard  and  Vine  Streets.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Eighteenth  Street;  on  the  east  by 
Brooklyn  Avenue;  on  the  south  by  Twenty-eighth  Street,  to  Troost 
Avenue;  thence  north  to  Twenty-fourth  Street;  thence  east  to  Trao 
Avenue;  thence  north  on  Tracy  Avenue  to  Eighteenth  Street,  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

G.  W.  Armstrong,  Principal. 


Emma  C.  Farren 
Margaret  Greelish 
Ella  M.  Phillips 
Katie  Randolph 
Ada  Zimmerschied 
Louise  Stukenberg 


Gussie  N.  Sadler  .         Orpha  Burton 
Alice  Cordell  Frances  McNutt 

Wilma  J.  Robinson  Adriana  M.  Leipsner 
Elsie  Winship  Grace  Reynolds 

Gertrude  von  Unwerth 
Agnes  Grove 


Central  High  School. 

(Located  southeast  corner  Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets.) 
Boundary  the  entire  school  district. 

E  C.  White,  Principal. 
Esther  Crowe  Eleanor  M.  Denny 

A.  E.  Douglas  Gertrude  T.  Johnson 

Jessie  L.  Thatcher        R.  Jennie  Adams 
S.  E.  Kelsey  Wm.  Weber 

Bertha  A.  Sutermeister  Sophia  Rosenbergir 


L  L  Cammack 
Richard  A.  Minckv/itz 
F.  H.  Ayres 
A.  F.  Smith 
L.  L.  L.  Hanks 
Mary  E.  Wilder 
C.  H.  Nowlin 
F.  N.  Peters 
Edward  M.  Bainter 
H.  H.  Holmes 
Ellen  E.  Fox 
Eva  Z.  Steinberg 
Kate  Harriman 
J.  W.  White 
Adolph  F.  Jacquemot 
Margaret  H.  Jones 


E.  E.  Rush 
Louise  Morey 
Freda  von  Unwerth 
Walter  H.  Picklin 
Gertrude  Semans 
Nettie  Semans 
Laura  L.  Whipple 
Bertha  Bain 
Porter  Graves 
Sarah  E.  Steele 
Zina  D.  Snyder 


Effie  Buck 
Anna  Spence 
Carrie  F.  Voorhees 
Wm.  A.  Luby 
P.  K.  Dillenbeck 
Burton  Reid 
Edna  Darnall 
Mignon  Crowder 
Vivian  Armstrong 
Leonora  Yeager,  sub. 
Ruby  Archer,  clerk. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Wheeler,  Matron. 
Chace  School. 

(Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Flora 

Avenue.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Troost  Avenue  and  Twelfth 
Street;  thence  south  by  Troost  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Street;  thence 
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east  to  Tracy  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Eighteenth  Street;  thence  east 
to  Vine  Street;  thence  north  to  Fifteenth  Street;  thence  east  to  Mich- 
igan Avenue;  thence  north  to  Twelfth  Street;  thence  west  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Principal. 
Sallie  T.  McKinney       Mary  Lyons  Elizabeth  Moss 

Mira  Price  Fannie  Patton  Helen  E.  Curtis 

Eva  McFarland  Helen  Bridges  Bertha  Elston 

Lillian  Buchanan         Ada  Irons  Nellie  L.  North,  sub. 

Theresa  Donovan  Jennie  McDonald 

Clay  School. 

(Located  at  Sheffield.) 
District  on  the  north  and  east  bounded  by  district  lines;   on  the 
south  by  Tenth  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Topping  Avenue. 

Fannie  McGee,  Principal. 
Carrie  Lowe  Elizabeth  Phelps 

Douglass  School. 

(Located  at  Twenty-seventh  and  Jarboe  Streets.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fifteenth  Street;  on  the  west  by 
Wyandotte  Street;  on  the  south  by  district  limits,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  State  Line  and  bluff. 

R.  W.  Foster,  Principal. 
Minerva  J.  Matlock       Maud  Jones  Estelle  C.  Carter,  sub. 

Ruth  V.  De  Loache       John  Day 
Ida  C.  Washington       Gertrude  Myers,  sub. 

Emerson  School. 

(Located  on  southeast  corner  of  Tracy  Avenue  and  Pacific  Street.) 
District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Harrison  Streets ; 
thence  east  to  Highland;  north  to  Second;   west  to  Forest;   south  to 
Independence  Avenue;  west  to  Harrison;  south  to  place  of  beginning. 

Sallie  Threlkeld,  Principal. 
Alice  Medbury  Annette  Hice  Alice  L.  Jones 

Sallie  Mathias  Katie  J.  Sams  Irene  Cook 

Ada  F.  Weber  Lucile  Cameron  Lenna  Goode,  sub. 

Franklin  School. 

(Located  at  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth  Streets.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Washington 
Streets;  thence  west  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff;  thence  south  along  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  to  Sixteenth  Street;  thence  east  to  Summit  Street; 
thence  south  to  Seventeenth  Street;  thence  east  to  Washington  Street; 
thence  north  to  Sixteenth  Street;  thence  east  to  Broadway;  north  to 
hirtcenth  Street. 

H.  E.  DuBois,  Principal. 
Louise  Birkenhauer      Martha  Williams  Mary  D.  Sanford 

Inez  L.  Mack  Victoria  E.  Murray        Florence  Longenecker 

Belle  Harrison  Leona  Burdick  Jeanette  M.  Jones 

Lucy  Smoot  Caroline  F.  Stoll  Carrie  King,  sub, 
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Garfield  School. 

(Located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Amie  Street.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Lexington  and  Garfield 
Avenues;  thence  south  to  Independence  Avenue;  east  to  Brooklyn 
Avenue;  south  to  Eighth  Street;  east  to  Gladstone  Avenue;  thence 
north  to  bluff;  thence  westerly  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff  to  Lydia 
Avenue;  thence  south  to  Second  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  to  the 
place  to  beginning. 

C.  B.  Reynolds,  Principal. 
Sallie  M.  Davis  Cora  Funderburgh 

Clay  Field  Bessie  Barlow 

Mary  Craig  Pearl  Lenhart 

Amanda  P.  L  Kennedy  Mary  F.  Kellogg 
Olive  Gatewood  Evelyn  Gilchrist,  sub. 


Grace  L.  CofCey 
Emma  Barnhart 
Pattie  Todd 
Minnie  H.  Wylie 
Julia  C.  Hixon 


Garrison  School. 

(Located  on  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Forest  Avenue.) 

District  bounded  on  the  south  by  Independence  Avenue;  on  the 
west  by  the  bluff;  north  and  east  by  the  Missouri  River  and  eastern 
limits  of  the  district. 

R.  T.  Coles,  Principal. 
Rosaline  I.  Reid  Carrie  E.  Stockhard      Ida  V.  Railey 

Susan  Hale  Geo.  W.  Day  Estelle  R.  Coles 

Mary  E.  Nero  Pattie  Holman  Ida  E.  Foster,  sub. 


Hamilton  School. 

(Located  on  the  west  side  of  Campbell  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Streets.) 
District  bounded  on  the  south  by  Seventeenth  Street;  on  the  east 
by  Troost  Avenue;  on  the  north  by  Thirteenth  Street,  between  Troost 
Avenue  and  Holmes  Street;  thence  south  to  Fifteenth  Street;  thence 
west  to  McGee  Street;  thence  south  to  Seventeenth  Street. 

Elma  J.  Webster,  Principal. 
Mattie  Cauthorne    Lillie  Norris  Bernice  Wells 

Maria  Mitchell         Bettie  Walker  Sallie  Willis 

Julia  A.  Muzzey       Frances  L.  Denny  *    Daisy  Crampton,  sub. 
Sallie  T.  Johnson    Olive  Belle  Bowman      Ethelwyn  Whittemore,  sub. 


Hedrick  School. 

(Located  at  Forty-third  and  Oak  Streets.) 
District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Thirty-ninth 
Street;  thence  east  to  Woodland;  thence  south  to  Fifty-fifth  Street; 
thence  west  to  Main  Street;  thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Fannie  L.  Vining,  Principal. 
Margaret  A.  Irwin        Anna  C.  Anwyl  Rena  Bell,  sub.  j 

Humboldt  School. 

(Located  northwest  corner  Locust  and  Twelfth  Streets.) 
Commencing  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ninth  Streets;  thence  east 
to  Forest  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Thirteenth  Street;  thence  west  to 
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Holmes  Street;  fhence  soutli  to  Fifteenth  Street; thence  west  to  Walnut 
Street;  thence  north  to  Fourteenth  Street;  thence  west  to  Main  Street; 
thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.  (For  division  between  the 
Humboldt  and  Hamilton  School  for  grades  1,  2,  3  and  4,  see  northern 
boundary  of  Hamilton  district.) 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  Principal. 


Clara  Banta 
Alice  Gatewood 
Florence  M.  Elledge 
Jennie  Edwards 
Lillian  Curd 
Marcia  Chadwick 
Florence  McNeal 


M.  Alice  Matthews 
Agnes  McKinley 
Katherine  Fisher 
Kate  M.  Lucas 
Emma  Serl 
Alice  Beall 
^Florence  Golladay 


Ona  Long 
Anna  B.  Elledge 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson 
J.  Alberta  Wardner 
Josie  Daniels 
Pauline  Stewart 
Mary  B.  Whitehead,  sub 


Hyde  Park  School. 

(Located  on  southeast  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  and  Cherry.) 
District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street  and  Sum- 
mit; thence  east  to  Troost;  thence  south  to  Thirty-fifth  Street;  thence 
east  to  Woodland;  thence  south  to  Thirty-ninth  Street;  thence  west  to 
Baltimore;  thence  north  to  Thirty-fourth  Street;  thence  west  to  Sum- 
mit; thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

C.  S.  Parker,  Principal. 


Julia  E.  Hall 
Georgie  Guffin 
Irene  V.  Armstrong 
Emma  E.  Shelton 
Jessie  M.  Aide 


Lida  Smoot 
V.  Lette  Speaks 
M.  Hortense  Mason 
Stella  S.  Robbins 
Jennie  M.  Bower 


Ruth  Parsons 
Willie  Duvall 
Bessie  McDaniel,  sub. 
Emma  B.  Pieper,  sub. 


Irving  School. 

(Located  at  southwest  corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Prospect.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Twentieth  Street;  on  the  east  by 
Belief ontaine;  on  the  south  by  Twenty-seventh  Street,  and  on  the  west 
by  Brooklyn  Avenue. 

Gertrude  E.  Greene,  Principal. 


Annie  Bresnahan 
Ellen  Hackett 
Tennie  B.  O'Brien 
M.  Virginia  Lewi.=J 
Rose  Donnelly 
Mattie  Colgan 


Lillian  Knight 


Martha  P.  Smith 
Lizzie  Smith 
Maude  Hinsey 
Henrietta  Whitlock 
Theresa  Wade 
Emma  C.  Whitehead 

Ivanhoe  School. 

Lida  Harvey,  Principal. 


Keitha  Hollis 
Rebecca  Wells 
Annie  Lesueur 
Cora  C.  Waring,  sub. 
Emma  Hansen,  sub. 


Lillian  Shepherd 


Frances  McCurdy,  sub. 


Jackson  School. 

(Located  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Ewing  Streets.  Centropolis.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tenth  Street;  on  the  east  by  the 
Blue  river;  on  the  south  by  Fifteenth  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Oakley 
Street. 

L.  Kate  Biggs,  Principal. 
Ellen  B.  Kingsley         Phebe  Wilcox  Jennie  C.  Howe 
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Jefferson  School. 

(Located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Garfield.) 
District  beginning  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Prospect;  thence 
west  to  Michigan;  south  to  Fifteenth  Street;  west  to  Vine  Street;  south 
to  Eighteenth  Street;  east  to  Brooklyn;  thence  south  to  Twentieth 
Street;  thence  east  to  district  limits  (city  limits);  north  to  Fifteenth 
Street;  west  to  Prospect  Avenue;  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Primary  grade  east  of  Prospect  go  to  the  Yeager  School. 
Irene  E.  Gilbert,  Principal. 
Attie  Moorman  Mary  E.  Ware 

Lucy  Boyer  Jessie  Wilson 

Rosa  Stones  Mae  Stubblefield,  sub. 

Eurania  Milligan  Katherine  Parrish,  sub. 

Ernestine  Cummings 
Lena  M.  Spoor 


Julia  M.  Behan 
Mary  A.  Gilday 
Eliza  C.  Gill 
Josephine  H.  Davis 
Kate  Spencer 
Harriet  L.  Reynolds 


Katie  Gunn 
Anna  Vasquez 
Stella  M.  Shea 


Karnes  School. 

(Located  northwest  corner  of  Troost  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street.) 
District  commencing  at  the  intersection  of  Forest  Avenue  with  the 
Missouri  river;  thence  south  to  Independence  Avenue;  thence  west  to 
Harrison;   north  to  Pacific:   west  to  Campbell;   north  to  Missouri 
Avenue;  west  to  Charlotte;  and  thence  north  to  the  Missouri  river. 
Lizzie  M.  Brua,  Principal. 
Pearl  F.  Shaw  Bertha  Whitesides,  sub. 

Lena  Hoernig 
Kate  Huling 

Kensington  School. 

(Seventeenth  and  Brighton.) 
W.  H.  Berry,  Principal. 
Ruth  Eylar  Nellie  Jackson  Bessie  Wells 

Lathrop  School. 

(On  the  west  side  of  Central  Street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 

Streets.) 

District  commencing  at  the  intersection  of  Main  Street  with  the 
Missouri  river;  thence  south  to  Fourteenth  Street;  west  to  Broadway; 
north  to  Thirteenth  Street:  west  to  Washington  Street:  north  to 
Twelfth  Street;  west  to  foot  of  the  bluff,  northerly  and  easterly  along 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  and  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

J.  U.  Barnard,  Principal. 


Etta  Hillis 
Josephine  Magerle 
May  Massey 
Phebe  Colton 
Elizabeth  W.  Willis 
Ada  N.  Shontz 


Anna  Vickers 
Katherine  Baer 
Anna  Wolfrom 
Rose  Gleissner 
Lula  Kinney 
Augusta  Thompson 


Belle  Morrison 
D.  Cecil  Kendall 
Etta  Burkhart,  sub, 
Emma  Shontz 


Lincoln  School. 

(Located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Campbell.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Independence  Avenue,  and  east  by 
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limits  of  the  school  district;  west  by  foot  of  the  bluff;  south  by  Fif- 
teenth Street. 

S.  R.  Bailey,  Principal. 
Cora  Yancy  Jennie  A.  Guy  \jieneva  Wiley 

Nellie  Banks  Sadie  L.  Thornton         Magnolia  Lewis,  sub. 

fda  Overall  Belle  Scott 

Lulu  Jones  Amelia  Hunt 


Lincoln  High  School. 

(Located  on  Eleventh  Street,  between  Charlotte  and  Campbell  Streets.) 
All  parts  of  the  Kansas  City  District  are  included  in  this  district. 
G.  N.  Grisham,  Principal, 
Anna  H.  Jones  Wm.  H.  Dawley  W.  E.  Griffin 

David  Crosthwait         Daisy  L.  Jackson 

Linwood  School. 

(Located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  Street  and 
Troo.^t  Avenue;  east  to  Brooklyn;  thence  north  to  Twenty-seventh 
Street;  ihence  east  to  district  limits;  thence  south  and  west  following 
the  lines  of  the  district  limits  to  Troost  Avenue;  thence  north  to  th^ 
place  of  beginning. 

Emma  J.  Lockett,  Principal. 
M.  Bes^e  Williams        Mary  E.  Young  Ada  M.  Spencer 

Edith  Ellis  Teanie  M.  Franck  Helen  Douglass 

Myrtle  West  Lillian  Shonert  tCleanor  S.  Hays 

Maggie  Culley  Mariana  Gauss  Hart  Mitchell,  sub, 

hJffie  Seachrest  Ethel  D.  Wynne  Elizabeth  Franck,  sub. 


Longfellow  School. 

(Located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  and  Holmes  Streets.) 

District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Twenty-fifth  .street;  on  the  east 
by  Troost  Avenue;  on  the  south  by  Springfield  Avenue;  and  on  the 
west  by  Grand  Avenue. 

Jessie  Sanderson,  Principal. 
Julia  McMillan  Annie  Radford  Loucetta  B.  Moore 

Alva  R.  Hamilton         Josephine  Hamilton      Mary  Dannaker 
Jual  Trefren  Sallie  E.  Crouch  Helen  Beall,  sub. 


Lowell  School. 

(Located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  and  Madison 

Avenue.) 

District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Twenty-fifth  Street;  on  the  east 
by  Jefferson  Street;  on  the  south  by  district  limits;  and  west  by  Holly 
Street  and  Southwest  Boulevard. 

Mary  E.  Griffin,  Principal. 
Minnie  Hooker  May  D.  Phelps  Bessie  Dawes 

Nettie  Falkler  Hattie  Gordon  Lillian  Sebree 

Alice  Woodford  Gertrude  Huselton        Gertrude  Connelly,  sub. 

Pearl  Arnett  Hetta  M.  Woodruff       Alma  A.  Edlund,  sub. 

Ruth  L.  Wynne  Mabel  Edlund 
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Madison  School. 

(Located  at  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-nintli  and  Wyandotte  Streets.) 

District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Twenty-fifth  Street;  thence  south 
on  Grand  Boulevard  to  the  district  limits  (Springfield  Avenue) ;  thence 
west  to  Jefferson  Street;  thence  north  to  Twenty-fifth  Street.  (Pupils 
of  the  seventh  grade  may  be  transferred  to  schools  of  adjoining  wards 
upon  principal's  transfer.) 

A.  B.  Wardner,  Principal. 

Clarissa  F.  Cobb  Eloise  Knox  Marie  A.  Gaiser 

Lida  B.  Hogue  Rose  Shepherd  Mary  B.  Bruce 

Mary  Hughes  Helen  McMillan  Mabel  Toomey,  sub. 

Manchejster  School. 
(Seventeenth  and  Bristol.) 
Elizabeth  Condon. 


Manual  Training  High  School. 

(Located  southeast  corner  Fifteenth  and  Forest  Avenue.) 
Boundary  the  entire  school  district. 

G.  B.  Morrison,  Principal. 


D.  Phillips 
Jas.  A.  Merrill 
Jas.  C.  Richardson 

A.  A.  Dodd 
Stanley  H.  Moore 

B.  T.  Chace 
O.  E.  Herring 
Geo.  Arrowsmith 
P.  B.  S.  Peters 
Herbery  M.  Page 
a.  F.  Knight 
Mary  Fisher 


Anna  C.  Gilday 
M.  Alice  Murphy 
Clifton  Sloan 
Armand  Miller 
Josephine  G.  Casey 
Bertha  H.  Bacheller 


Stella  F.  Jenkifis 
Wallace  B.  Shields 
Floy  Campbell 
Jessie  L.  Griffith 
Catherine  M.  Dunn 
Corinne  Bone 


Christine  M.  ThompsonEthel  Osgood,  clerk. 


Hansford  McCurdy 
Delia  Drake 
Sarah  G.  Elston 
Sadie  E.  Van  Metre 
Olive  B.  Wilson 


Eva  J.  Sullivan 
Ella  Sargent 
Barry  Fulton,  sub. 
Mary  W.  Carpenter,  sub. 
Mrs.  A.C.  Lavine,  matron. 


Martin  School. 

(Located  on  the  west  side  of  Garland  Street,  north  of  Rochester 
Avenue,  East  Bottoms.) 
District  includes  East  Bottoms. 

Gertrude  Edmondson,  Principal. 
Mollie  H.  Chambliss     Ellen  Stafford  Bertha  Williams 

Louise  C.  JuUian  Eleanor  Donovan  Ada  P.  Ferry,  sub. 

Morse  School. 

(Located  at  southeast  corner  Twentieth  and  Charlotte  Streets.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Tracy 
Avenue;  thence  south  on  Tracy  Avenue  to  Twenty-fourth  Street; thence 
west  on  Twenty-fourth  Street  to  Troost  Avenue;  thence  south  by  Troost 
Avenue;  thence  south  on  Tracy  avenue  to  Twenty-fourth  Street;  thence 
north  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

For  grades  above  the  fourth  grade  the  northern  boundary  shall  be 
Fifteenth  Street. 
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Frances  McKinley 
Eleanor  Turner 
Jennie  G.  Pedigo 
Bettie  Yantis 
Sydney  Smfth 


W.  H.  Martin,  Principal. 
Elizabeth  Dolan  Ethel  Walley 

Minnie  Morrison  Alma  Watson 


Bessie  Kay 
Ella  R.  Madden 
Emma  Barrick 


Rose  L.  Engleman 
Nellie  Cosgriff 
Bessie  Schenck 


Oakley  School. 

(Located  on  northwest  corner  Independence  and  Kensington  Avenues.) 

District  bounded  by  district  limits  on  the  north:  on  the  east  to 
Topping  Avenue  to  Tenth  Street;  thence  west  to  Oakley;  thence  north 
to  Ninth;  thence  west  by  Lowell  Avenue  north  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

Ida  M.  Reese,  Principal. 
Cornelia  Hickman         Bertha  Warrick 
Roberta  Brinkley         Gertrude  Lavine,  snb. 
Lettie  L.  Olin 
Gertrude  Jackman 


Louise  A.  Peterson 
Ada  Boarman 
Flora  M.  Gay 
Mattie  Wiltshire 


Page  School. 

(2600  Rochester.) 
J.  Silas  Harris,  Principal. 
Adora  Young 

Penn  School. 

(Located  on  Penn  Street,  near  Archibald.) 
District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street  and  State 
Street;  thence  east  to  Troost;  thence  south  to  Thirty-fifth  Street; 
thence  east  to  Woodland;  thence  south  to  Fifty-fifth;  thence  west  to 
State  Line;  thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

M.  D.  Wise,  Principal. 
Queena  E.  Lee 

Phillips  School. 

(Located  on  the  east  side  of  Cherry  Street,  between  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Streets.) 
'District  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fifteenth  Street,  on  the  east  by 
the  district  limits;  on  the  south  by  the  district  limits,  and  on  the 
west  by  Wyandotte  Street. 

W.  W.  Yates,  Principal. 
Fannie  J.  Brinkley       Luellen  Williams         Ida  M.  Godfrey 
L.  Maria  Rone  Mamie  Bradbury 

Maud  V.  Thornton        Dolly  S.  Yancy 

Scarritt  School. 

(Located  at  the  northwest    corner    of    Lexington    and  Woodward 

Avenues.) 

District  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bluff;  on  the  east  by  Lowell 
Avenue;  on  the  south  by  Eighth  Street;  on  the  west  by  Gladstone 
Avenue. 
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W.  C.  Ridgeway,  Principal. 
Laura  M.  Stearns         Mary  Kirtley  Mary  Sinclair 

Emma  Arnot  Emma  Kube  Emilie  Siefert 

Bridget  Cunningham     Gertrude  Hall  Alice  Knox,  sub. 

Fannie  E.  Burdick        Lucy  A.  Ball 

Sumner  School. 

(Located  on  the  west  side  of  Wyoming  Street,  between  Ninth  Street 
and  St.  Louis  Avenue.) 
District  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Missouri  River;  east  by  the 
foot  of  the  bluff;  south  and  west  by  the  school  district  lines. 

J.  W.  Baldwin,  Principal. 
Victoria  Overall  J.  E^.  Hart  Gertrude  E.  Miner 

W.  W.  Holder 

Switzer  School. 

(Located  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 

Streets.) 

District  beginning  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Summit  Streets; 
thence  west  on  Sixteenth  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff;  thence  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  to  Twenty-first  Street;  thence  west  on  Twenty- 
first  Street  to  Summit  Street,  and  thence  north  on  Summit  Street  to 
place  of  beginning. 

Pupils  belonging  to  grades  5.  6  and  7,  and  living  in  the  district 
south  of  Switzer  district,  may  be  admitted. 

L.  W.  Rader,  Principal. 
Dean  Barney  Maude  Myers  Elizabeth  Johnston 

Emma  Picken  Atossa  Gentry  Nathal  Sharp 

May  L.  Picken  Mary  O.  Latshaw  Lucile  Stewart,  sub. 

Teresa  Cosgrove  Effie  Bilger  Elizabeth  Pierce,  sub. 

Amy  Smith  Theresa  Fierson 

Washington  School. 

(Located  southwest  corner  Independence  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street.) 

District  beginning  at  intersection  of  Missouri  River  and  Charlotte 
Street;  thence  south  to  Missouri  Avenue;  thence  east  to  Campbell 
Street;  thence  south  to  Pacific  Street;  thence  east  to  Harrison  Street; 
thence  south  to  Ninth  Street;  thence  west  to  Main  Street,  and  thence 
north  to  the  Missouri  River. 

J.  T.  Ridgway,  Principal. 
Margaret  Harnett         Genevieve  M.  Turk       Clara  M.  Robertson 
Henrietta  Hornung       Agnes  Hamilton  Charlotte  T.  Price 

Lucy  G.  Whitney  Ella  F.  Cowan  Elta  Edwards 

Louise  Dickson  Belle  Megede  Elizabeth  Baker 

Ada  C.  Oldham  Mary  D.  Sams  Minnie  Burton 

Mae  Ollis  Esther  Schopflin  Katherine  O.  Colt,  sub. 

Webster  School. 

(Located  on  northwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Wyandotte  Streets.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Broadway; 
thence  along  Fourteenth  to  Walnut;  thence  to  Fifteentth;  thence  to 
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McGee;  thence  to  Seventeenth  Street;  thence  west  to  Grand  Avenue: 
thence  south  to  Twenty-fifth  Street;  thence  west  on  Twenty-fifth 
Street  to  Summit  Street;  thence  north  on  Summit  Street  to  Seven- 
teenth Street;  thence  east  to  Washington  Street;  thence  north  on 
Washington  Street  to  Sixteenth  Street;  thence  east  to  Broadway; 
thence  to  place  of  beginning. 

Thos.  P.  Jaudon,  Principal. 
Bessie  M.  Whiteley      Viola  Moore  Mabel  Pierson 

Lida  E.  Akers  Mary  Flanagan  Katherine  Stiles 

Lulu  Blackburn  Ida  Lewis  Mary  Rackerby,  sub. 

Virginia  Hereford  Mary  L.  Miller 
Mary  Herson  Alice  L.  Ferree 


Westport  High  School. 

(Located  northeast  corner  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Warwick  Boulevard.) 

Boundary:  District  includes  that  part  of  the  school  district  of 
Kansas  City  lying  south  of  a  line  extending  from  the  Kansas  State 
Line,  along  Thirty-fifth  Street;  thence  east  to  city  limits. 

S.  A.  Underwood,  Principal. 
Mary  E.  Bowles  Stella  F.  Hodshire 

Florence  G.  Neale         P.  K.  Dillenbeck 
W.  H.  Whitten 
John  S.  Ankeney 


Anne  C.  Wilder 
Sophia  Watson 
Margaret  De  Witt 
Elizabeth  E.  Dobbin 


Whittier  School. 

(Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh   Street  and  Indiana 

Avenue.) 

District  beginning  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Prospect 
Avenue;  thence  south  on  Prospect  to  Fifteenth  Street;  thence  east  on 
Fifteenth  Street  to  Oakley  Avenue;  thence  north  to  Ninth  Street; 
thence  west  on  Ninth  Street  to  Lowell  Street;  thence  north  on  Lowell 
Street  to  Eighth  Street;  thence  west  on  Eighth  Street  to  the  piace  of 
beginning. 

Josephine  Heermans,  Princijpal. 


Eva  M.  Simmons 
Cora  Campbell 
Elizabeth  F.  Wark 
Martha  P.  Madson 
Elizabeth  Shea 
Eula  Darnall 


Rose  Schrumpf 
Olive  V.  Carter 
Mary  B.  Baker 
Elizabeth  Scott 
Ella  Kaufman 
Lucy  Boone 


Beatrice  Reefer 
Cora  L.  English 
Mabelle  M.  Miller 
Grace  McCrosky 
Sallte  S'eawell,  sub. 
Lucy  Ashton,  sub. 


Woodland  School. 

(Located  at  northeast  corner  of  Woodland  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.) 

District  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Highland  and  Lexington 
Avenues;  thence  east  to  Garfield  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Independence 
Avenue;  thence  east  to  Brooklyn  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Eighth  Street; 
thence  east  to  Prospect  Avenue;  thence  south  to  Twelfth  Street;  thence 
west  to  Forest  Avenue;  thence  north  to  Seventh  Street;  thence  east 
to  Highland  Avenue;  thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Principal. 
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Mary  E.  Flaven 
May  Harwood 
Elida  Metzler 
Eleanor  Gallaglier 
Sarah  E.  Jack 
Margaret  GrafC 
Beatrice  Best 
Alice  E.  Black 


Mary  T.  Brennan 
Laura  Lee 
Mary  G.  Marshall 
Lulu  M.  Twitchell 
Ida  L.  Barley 
Laura  Sanderson 
Mildred  A.  Jaudon 
Clara  V.  Townsend 


Carrie  A.  Bagby 
Gertrude  Goodrich 
Helen  Cannon 
Katlierine  Schnell 
Edna  Vieregg,  sub. 
Mary  Bone,  sub. 
Ethel  Graham,  sub. 


Yeager  School. 

(Located  on  northwest  corner  Indiana  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street.) 

The  eastern  boundary  is  the  Kansas  City  School  district  limits; 
the  southern  boundary  Twenty-seventh  Street;  north  on  Belief ontaine 
to  Twentieth  Street;  west  on  Twentieth  Street  to  Prospect;  north  on 
Prospect  to  Fifteenth  Street;  thence  east  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Kansas  City  school  district. 


Callie  Hickman 
Jennie  E.  Burke 
Lucy  Edwards 
Maree  Mcllwain 


Sophia  E.  Richards,  Principal. 

May  C.  Keynolds  Mary  F.  Stewart 

Mary  W.  Atkins  Hedwig  F.  Berger 

Aimee  Weyer  Amy  E.  Gauss 

Gertrude  Stewart         Anna  Alexander 


F.  Burger,  Supervisor  of  Calisthenics. 
Lena  Allen,  Sub 


Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  cheerful  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  City;  to  the  principals  and  teachers  generally 
for  their  faithful  and  efficient  services  as  co-workers  in  the 
schools;  and  to  the  assistants  and  supervisors  for  their  intel- 
ligent and  cordial  support  in  all  departments  of  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD, 

Superintendent. 
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Table  A. 

Expenditures  by  Schools  and  Departments. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    6,770.rjO 

Janitor    543.G0 

Water   27.56 

Coal    283. 

Telephone    50.00 

Laundry   2.88 

Kindergarten  material    30.51 

Piano  rent    27.50 

Furniture    8.50 

Carpenter  labor    506.87 

Lumber    42.56 

Hardware    3.99 

Paint,  oil,  glass    3.81 

Lime,  cement,  sand    126.34 

Brick  and  stone  work    668.05 

Blacksmithing   3.45 

Insurance    111.25 

Boiler  Insurance                                                                                 .  13.50 

Inspecting  boilers   5.00 

Cleaning  flues   2.25 

Heating  labor    14.40 

Heating  material    1.21 

Plumbing  labor    1.32 

Plumbing  material    6.01 

Tin  work    32.10 

Surveying    7.50 

Building  permit    .50 

Grading  Mercier  street   336.85 

Grading  alley    107.28 

Paving  Twenty-fourth  street    344.23 

Filling  yard    20.00 

Blackboards    3.52 


Total   $10,112.67 

ALLEN  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   %  5,393.50 

Janitor    503.35 

Coal    350.26 

Kindling    9.00 

Water    10.80 

Telephone    39.15 

Laundry    .18 

l*iano  rent    2.50 

Furniture    25.40 

Clocks    5.50 

Lumber    99.88 

Hardware    2.^.28 

Paint,  oil,  glass    10.77 

Mill  work    12.38 

Insurance    120.00 

Cleaning  flues   2.25 

Carpenter  labor    117.26 

Electrical  repairs    4.50 

Window  guards    12.75 

Tin  work    3.00 

Patching  plaster    70.50 

Scythe  stone   .15 

Heating  contract    72.98 


Total   56.891.34 
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ASHLAND  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,883.00 

Janitor    251.70 

Coal    72.23 

Kindling    2.25 

Furniture   14.00 

Clocks    5.50 

Carpenter  labor    159.70 

Lumber   ,   141.00 

Hardware    13.9G 

Paint,  oil,  glass    5.45 

Lime,  cement,  sand    10.30 

Mill  work    12.06 

Brick  and  stone    15.00 

Blacksmithing    6.05 

Insurance    57.50 

Cleaning  flues    3.00 

Heating  labor   10.40 

Repairing  pump    5.50 

Blackboards   65.72 

Papering    63.42 

Tin  work   20.00 

Stoves    18.27 


Total    $2,836.01 

ATTUCKS  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,755.00 

Janitor    201.35 

Rent    300.00 

Rent  of  janitor's  house   120.00 

Coal    71.15 

Kindling    4.50 

Carpenter  labor    2.10 

Hardware    .25 

Paint,  oil,  glass    1.29 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Cleaning  vaults   10.00 

Purchase  of  lots  19  and  20,  21  and  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28  and  south 

7%  feet  lot  18,  Stebbin's  Place    8,215.00 

Recording  deed   1.15 

Examining  title    55.00 

Paving  Tracy    617.09 

Park  tax   149.16 

City  tax    7.36 


Total   {1^11,512.65 

BENTON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $6,676.00 

Janitor    543.60 

Coal    249.76 

Water    28.24 

Telephone    50.00 

Kindergarten  material    16.55 

Blackboards    114.18 

Pianos    27.50 

Carpenter  labor    755.61 

Lumber    520.64 

Hardware    54.54 

Paint,  oil,  glass    180.26 

Lime,  cement,  sand    12.20 

Mill  work    78.80 

Brick  and  stone   13.85 

Blacksmithing    .50 

Insurance    126.40 

Heating  material    83.63 

Plumbing  material    1.36 

Cleaning  flues   10.50 

Window  guards    11.25 

Papering    156.50 
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Tin  work    80.00 

Cleaning  vaults    10.00 


Total    .$0,802.47 

BRUCE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    %  930.00 

Janitor    111.3r, 

Rent    170.00 

Coal    57.37 

Kindling    2.2r, 

Furniture    11.  HO 

Carpenter  labor    05.40 

Lumber    53.00 

Paint,  oil,  glass   18.80 

Lime,  cement,  sand    2.10 

Mill  work    9.25 

Patching  plaster    47.50 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Purchase  of  lots  10,  17  and  18,  block  3,  Elmwood  Park   1,050.00 


Total    $3,137.19 

BRYANT  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  .$10,037.25 

Janitor    004.40 

Coal    532.39 

Water    43.92 

Telephone    50.00 

Laundry    .82 

Kindergarten  material    10.02 

Piano  rent    27.50 

Carpenter  labor    44.72 

Lumber    7.10 

Hardware    .20 

Paint,  oil,  glass   12.79 

Lime,  cement,  sand    .07 

Insurance    240.85 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Inspecting  boiler   5.00 

Cleaning  flues    .75 

Cleaning  vaults    117.50 

Heating  labor    7.07 

Heating  material    10.90 

Plumbing  labor    1.75 

Plumbing  material    .05 

Building  wall    1.504.25 

Superintendent    100. oo 

Papering    34.03 

Tin  work   90.1.T 

Surveying  and  blue  prints    8.80 

Typewriting   .75 

Sewer   '   50.27 

Grading  Vine  street   150.21 

Sidewalks  on  Vine  street    82.57 


Total  $14,588.90 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $50,070.50 

Janitor    2.494.29 

Watchman    000.00 

Coal    1.00,9.9.9 

Kindling    22.50 

Water    158.43 

Telephone    50.00 

Gas    205.40 

Electric  light  and  power    378.79 

Piano  rent  and  tuning    29.75 

Furniture    20.9.47 

Toilet  paper    13.00 

Carpenter  and  labor    508.97 

Lumber    123.95 
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Hardware    70.25 

Paint,  oil,  glass    59.97 

Mill   work    43.30 

Papering   54.54 

Blacksmithing    1.50 

Insurance   1,041.50 

Boiler  insurance    27.00 

Inspecting  boilers    10.00 

Cleaning  flue    5.25 

Repairs  to  heating   „   385.00 

Heating  labor    60.55 

Heating  material    67. ()2 

Plumbing  labor    21.37 

Plumbing  material    2.95 

Signal  service    54.70 

Freight  and  dray  age    4.39 

Supplies  and  apparatus    1,050.53 

Tin  and  metal  work   382.95 

Electrical  repairs    265.55 

Sodding    94.80 

Making  charts    6.90 

Hose    14.25 

Photo  for  Paris   1.17 

Blackboards    22.95 

Printing    88.66 

Lithographing  diplomas    341.00 

Central  Luminary    100.00 

Typewriter  repairs  and  supplies    4.64 

Rent  of  Auditorium  for  Commencement    60.51 

Rent  of  chairs    6.25 

Music    15.00 

Rent  of  palms    18.00 

Bunting  for  decorating    5.00 

Ribbon  for  diplomas    56.92 

Total    $60,984.00 

CHACE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  8,613.00 

Janitor    543.60 

Janitor  kindergarten    90.66 

Rent  of  janitor's  house    168.00 

Rent  kindergarten    180.00 

Coal    371.16 

Kindling    4.50 

Water    132.01 

Telephone    50.00 

Gas    7.70 

Kindergarten  material    22.96 

Pianos    27.50 

Furniture    3.90 

Carpenter  labor    10.46 

Hardware    .40 

Paint,  oil,  glass    5.75 

Lime,  cement,  sand    2.25 

Insurance    140.50 

Boiler  insurance    13,50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues    .75 

Heating  labor    4.78 

Paving    832.64 

Mantels  and  chimneys    4.65 

Corrugating  iron  and  tin  work   71.68 

Total   $11,337.35 

CLAY  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,664.00 

Janitor    196.33 

Rent    106.25 

Coal    55.11 

Kindling    2.25 

Water    3.00 
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Carpenter  labor   24.80 

Lumber    20.62 

Lime,  cement,  sand    4.15 

Tin  worlj   4.00 

Sewer  pipe    .22 

Insurance    2.50 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    25.00 


Total    .$2,109.73 

DOUGLASS  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   %  3,465.00 

Janitor    335.72 

Coal    324.21 

Water    31.51 

Furniture    82.04 

Clock  repairs    1.50 

Carpenter  labor    76.24 

Lumber    71.83 

Hardware    6.55 

Paint,  oil,  glass   1.75 

Oil  and  gasoline    94.51 

Insurance    106.55 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Repairing  ventilators    1.60 

Cleaning  vaults   7.50 

Heating  labor   3.39 

Plumbing  labor    1,10 

Plumbing  material    6.39 

Papering    19.48 

Building  contract    10,912.53 

Superintendent   508.00 

Blackboards    319.08 

Heating  contract    3,000.00 

Plumbing  contract    1,872.77 

Survey  and  blue  prints    40.95 

Typewriting    7.00 

Examining  title    20.00 

School  desks   339.42 

City  taxes    29.45 


Total   .$21,688.32 

EMERSON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $5,734.50 

Janitor    468.10 

Coal   332.35 

Water    22.75 

Telephone    50.70 

Kindergarten  material    20.05 

Piano   27.50 

Furniture    19.05 

Carpenter    51.50 

Lumber   74.52 

Hardware   3.65 

Paint,  oil,  glass    4..32 

Insurance    145.75 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Heating  labor   1.44 

Repairs  to  heating    44.77 

Papering    16.50 

Kindling    4.50 


Total    $7,024.20 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  7,920.00 

Janitor    558.70 

Rent    80.00 

Coal    302.31 

Water    25.49 

—11 
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Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    104 

Carpenter  and  labor    58.53 

Lumber    6.37 

Hardware    105 

Paint,  oil,  glass    2.03 

Lime,  cement,  sand    1.36 

Plastering    5.00 

Papering  and  kalsomining    26.00 

Insurance    63.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Heating  labor    13.53 

Heating  material    3.08 

Building  contract    4,387.64 

Superintendent    204.00 

Repairing  gongs    125 

Rent  of  chairs   3.75 

Painting  signs  "for  sale"    3.00 

Board  for  janitor    3.00 

Tin  work    4.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Cleaning  flues    150 

Examining  title    80.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    71.00 

Typewriting    8.00 

Purchase  of  south  95  feet  of  the  east  3%  feet  of  lot  6,  block  3,  Roberts 
addition  ;  lot  6,  Bellemere  Place  ;  west  12  5-12  feet  of  lot  12  and 
all  of  lot  13,  Lawton  Place    12,561.50 


Total   .T.  $26,465.63 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  9,476.75 

Janitor    513.20 

Coal    560.30 

Kindling    2.25 

Water    127.27 

Telephone    50.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    31.40 

Typewriting    6.00 

New  building  contract    12,987.48 

Heating  contract    3,467.00 

Plumbing    1,767.00 

Extra  plumbing    308.98 

Superintendent    340.00 

Furniture    112.94 

Carpenter  labor   x   253.14 

Lumber    104.07 

Hardware    20.09 

Paint,  oil,  glass    9.74 

Lime,  cenment,  sand   15.80 

Mill  work    .25 

Brick  and  stone    23.40 

Blacksmithing    .25 

Insurance    202.45 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Heating  labor   11.34 

Heating  material   1.97 

Plumbing  labor    4.83 

Papering  janitor's  house    17.60 

Old  brick,  etc   14.45 

Blackboards    446.40 

Patching   plaster    4.85 

Tin  work   4.55 

Window  screens  ^   2.50 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Cleaning  vaults    50.00 

School  desks    785.70 


Total   $31,739.70 
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GARRISON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  5,243  25 

Janitor    392.60 

Rent    144.00 

Coal   295.32 

Water    24.00 

Manual  Training  supplies   144.04 

New  building  contract    3,442.85 

Superintendent   308.00 

Heating  contract    73.85 

Furniture    94.40 

Carpenter  labor    39.14 

Lumber    53.88 

Hardware    25.26 

Paint,  oil,  glass    6.03 

Blacksmithing   1.50 

Insurance    95.25 

Plumbing  material    2.75 

Repairing  gongs    2.30 

Blackboards    32.56 

Stoves   65.05 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    5.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    7.25 

Typewriting    2.00 

School  desks    136.02 


Total   $10,637.80 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  6,839.75 

Janitor   468.10 

Coal   277.92 

Water    70.00 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    8.50 

Carpenter  labor    33.30 

Pianos  and  tuning   3.00 

Paint,  oil,  glass    14.01 

Insurance    154.40 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Heating  labor    5.91 

Plumbing   labor    3.85 

Retaining  wall    63.40 

Papering    143.00 

Hose   4.75 

New  building  contract    240.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    45.65 

Typewriting  specifications    17.25 

Examining  title    50.00 

Recording   deed    .95 

Purchase  of  lots  30,  31  and  32,  Haefner's  first  addition    5.800.00 

Park  tax    140.99 

City  tax   48.19 

Tin  work    3.25 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Grading  yard    1,085.13 


Total   $15,591.30 

HEDRICK  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,484.00 

Janitor    288.00 

Coal    80.25 

Water    7.00 

Furniture    12.2r 

Carpenter  labor    38. 7C 

Lumber    80.96 

Hardware    .75 

Paint,  oil,  glass    3.00 

Mill  work    2.12 
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Insurance    3.75 

Heating  material   4.00 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    15.00 

Papering  and  patching   6.00 

Blackboards    21.85 

Stoves    21.09 


Total    $2,070.17 


HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $12,856.50 

Janitor    664.40 

Janitor  annex    151.00 

Rent  of  annex    540.00 

Coal   485.69 

Kindling    4.50 

Water   66.31 

Hose    9.50 

Carpenter  labor    75.15 

Lumber    31.69 

Hardware    6.40 

Paint,  oil,  glass    9.00 

Lime,  cement,  sand    3.46 

Mill  work    .52 

Insurance    148.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Cleaning  vaults    12.00 

Heating  labor    12.54 

Heating  material    1.20 

Plumbing  material    1.46 

Tin  work    20.56 

Stove  repairs    11.27 


Total   $15,132.40 


HYDE  PARK  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $6,850.00 

Janitor    503.35 

Coal   381.60 

Kindling    2.25 

Water   12.90 

Telephone    40.40 

Pianos  and  tuning    6.00 

Furniture    37.75 

Clocks  and  repairs   1.50 

Carpenter  and  labor    282.34 

Lumber    140.92 

Hardware   21.31 

Paint,  oil,  glass    32.89 

Mill  work    162.95 

Tin  work    10.60 

Blacksmithing    2.30 

Insurance    7.50 

Plumbing  labor   1.00 

Iron  beams    28.00 

Re-setting  meter  .   5.85 

Window  guards    44.50 

Moving  chairs   1.25 

Patching  and  plastering    220.40 

Blackboards    241.94 

School  desks    101.62 

Grading  Cherry  street   91.60 

Sewer    321.40 

City  taxes    54.56 

Heating  repairs    72.00 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 


Total    $9,683.08 
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IRVING  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   .$10,012.50 

Janitor    734.80 

Rent    24.00 

Coal    020.05 

Kindling    2.25 

Water    o8.U0 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    00.08 

Clocks  and  repairs   l  .-'>0 

Carpenter  labor    2(>0.40 

Lumber    02.07 

Hardware    14.40 

Paint,  oil,  glass    18.84 

Lime,   cement,   sand    10.75 

Mill  work    14.02 

Brick  and  stone   30.40 

Blacksmithing                                                                                       .  1.25 

Insurance    235.00 

Boiler  insurance    27.00 

Inspecting  boilers    30.00 

Heating    labor    17.28 

Heating  material    4.90 

Plumbing  labor   •   10.21 

Plumbing  material    10.07 

Electrical  repairs    20.15 

Blackboards    380.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints   23.05 

Typewriting    0.00 

New  building  contract    11,590.85 

Ventilating  and  heating  contract    3,987.00 

Superintendent   412.00 

Papering    ,  10.48 

Tin  work    29.10 

Gas    4.30 

Cleaning  flues    4.50 

Pump    32.80 

Stone  sidewalk,  Prospect  avenue    499.05 

Worthington  pump    127. 2'J 

School  desk   412.18 

Photos  for  Paris    9.00 

Changing  plumbing    77.54 

Curbing  Wabash  avenue   92.45 

Paving  Wabash  avenue   040.80 

Trees    25.09 


Total   §30,730.79 


IVANHOE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,303.00 

Janitor    222.00 

Coal    77.45 

Water    9.00 

Furniture    51.40 

Clocks    5.50 

Carpenter  and  labor    107.37 

Lumber    122.00 

Hardware    8.30 

Lime,  cement,  sand    5.70 

Mill  work    .90 

Tin  work   14.20 

Brick  and  stone   14.40 

Insurance    59.50 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    5.00 

Blackboards    00.22 

New  building  contract    2,050.04 

Superintendent   115.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    7.20 

Typewriting  specifications    2.00 

Stoves  and  repairs    08.44 

Purchase  of  lots  11,  12,  13,  and  15,  block  7,  Ivanhoe  Park    3,490.00 
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School  desks    203.32 

Examining  titles    40.00 

Sewer    29.44 

Grading  Euclid  avenue   60.21 

Sidewalk  Garfield  avenue   64.92 

Sidewalk  on  Euclid  avenue    47.52 

City  tax    6.47 


Total    $8,270.00 

JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $2,563.00 

Janitor    332.20 

Coal   167.77 

Kindling    4.50 

Furniture    8.50 

Carpenter  labor    61.01 

Lumber    34.08 

Hardware    8.00 

Paint,  oil,  glass   1.36 

Mill  work    3.48 

Insurance    41.50 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    25.00 

Stove  repairs    3.75 

Charcoal    .90 

Papering    42.86 

Tin  work   6.50 

Repairs  to  plumbing   24.25 


Total    $3,330.16 


JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  9,964.50 

Janitor   ,   604.00 

Coal   371.10 

Kindling    6.75 

Water    33.04 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    55.96 

Carpenter  labor    330.95 

Lumber   90.93 

Hardware   4.25 

Paint,  oil,  glass    127.46 

Lime,  cement,  sand    2.40 

Mill  work    7.06 

Plastering    7.00 

Brick  and  stone    4.25 

Blacksmithing    1.75 

Insurance    169.10 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Heating  labor    3.71 

Plumbing  labor   3.38 

Plumbing  material    56.18 

Papering  and  kalsomining   21.00 

Stoves    44.38 

Sodding  and  grading    85.00 

Blackboards    92.20 

Corrugated  iron   98.35 

Tin  work    4.30 

New  building  contract    1,680.90 

Superintendent   53.32 

Lawn  mower   8.85 

Hose    19.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints   9.71 

Typewriting    1.41 

School  desks  :   227.70 

Paving  Garfield    940.90 

Curbing  Seventeeth  street    63.19 

Interest  on  special  taxes    .47 
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Paving  Seventeenth  street    326.86 

Trees    47.20 


Total   $15,630.20 

KARNES  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $4,287.50 

Janitor    392.60 

Coal   310.51 

Water    24.00 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    17.85 

Carpenter  and  labor    65.44 

Lumber    80.74 

Hardware    2.51 

Paint,  oil,  glass   6.12 

Lime,  cement,  sand    4.80 

Mill  work    ,  3.45 

Insurance    83.10 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   3.00 

Cleaning  vaults   •»   10.00 

Heating  labor    12.80 

Heating  material    1.24 

Plumbing  labor    2.64 

Plumbing  material   2.67 

Papering    13.75 

Tin  work   24.05 


Total    $5,417.27 

KENSINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $2,115.00 

Janitor    251.66 

Coal   88.65 

Water    3.00 

Clocks    5.50 

Carpenter  labor    239.45 

Lumber    236.97 

Hardware    12.24 

Paint,  oil,  glass   27.87 

Lime,  cement,  sand   2.00 

Mill  work   11.70 

Brick  and  stone    16.00 

Insurance    57.50 

Cleaning  flues    3.00 

Stoves    39.26 

Pump   5.50 

Blackboards    65.72 

Papering    59.99 

Tin  work    16.50 

Sidewalk  on  Seventeeth  street   181.76 


Total    $3,439.2i 

LATHROP  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  9,794.88 

Janitor    787.06 

Rent  annex    250.00 

Rent  janitor's  house    158.25 

Coal    415.63 

Water    192.01 

Telephone    50.00 

Gas   47.85 

Carpenter  labor    88.13 

Lumber    9.71 

Hardware    2.11 

Paint,  oil,  glass    2.30 

Lime,  cement,  sand   1.00 

Mill  work    2.20 

Blacksmithing    2.50 

Insurance    184.00 
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Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Heating  labor    23.12 

Heating  material   1.47 

Plumbing  labor    13.73 

Plumbing  material   2.10 

Cleaning  flues    .75 

Watchman  on  account  of  fire   172.00 

Patching    2.50 

Rent  of  chairs   3.75 

Books  on  acc't  fire    514.99 

Labor  on  acct  fire   1,178.13 

Lumber  on  acct  fire   52.76 

Hardware  on  acct  fire    .90 

Blacksmithing  on  acct  fire   1.00 

Hauling  dirt  acct  fire    199.00 

Inspector   148.00 

Permit  for  building   15.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints  on  acct  of  fire    5.50 

Appraising  fire  loss   100.00 

Indemnity  insurance   62.25 

Papering  and  kalsomining    7.00 

Hose    4.75 


Total   $14,514.83 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $6,310.50 

Janitor    483.20 

Rent    100.00 

Coal   390.71 

Kindling    6.75 

Water   26.13 

Telephone    50.00 

Clocks  and  repairs    12.50 

Carpenter  labor    70.2(> 

Lumber    38.20 

Hardware    1.35 

Paint,  oil,  glass   6.91 

Lime,  cement,  sand   8.83 

Mill  work    .60 

Blacksmithing    1.75 

Insurance    118.50 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.0t) 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Heating  labor    26.10 

Heating  material   1.13 

Plumbing  labor    4.62 

Plumbing  material   3.78 

Repairs  to  heating    28.07 

Hose    9.50 


Total    $7,720.14 

LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $5,576.25 

Janitor    397.76 

Rent  of  janitor's  house   120.00 

Rent  of  church   280.00 

Coal    324.17 

Kindling    2.2.^> 

Water    24.00 

Gas    4.80 

Carpenter  labor    6.91 

Lumber    2.00 

Insurance    69.50 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Electrical  repairs    .60 

Stationery  and  printing   32.61 

Chemicals    119.80 

Tin  work   27.0.^> 

Address  for  commencement    75.00 
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Music   28.00 

Ribbon  for  diplomas    3.83 

Drop  curtain    15.00 


Total    $7,111.03 

LINWOOD  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   %  8,732.50 

Janitor    577.80 

Rent    475.00 

Coal   461.50 

Water    52.19 

Telephone    51.80 

Laundry    4.38 

Kindergarten  material    23..'>< 

Pianos    24.50 

Furniture    53.02 

Clocks    1.50 

Carpenter  labor   360.38 

Hardware    7.95 

Paint,  oil,  glass   73.50 

Lime,  cement,  sand    9.7i> 

Tin  work   74.30 

Mill  work    8.25 

Insurance    247.50 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Blacksmithing   1.45 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   6.25 

Cleaning  vaults   17.50 

Heating  labor    17.46 

Heating  material   1.27 

Plumbing  labor    33.60 

Plumbing  material   28.27 

New  building  contract    24,280.00 

Superintendent   876.00 

Heating  contract   4,351.00 

Plumbing  contract   1,440.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints   65.47 

Tarpaulin    6.00 

Typewriting    7.00 

Papering    24.03 

Blackboards    541.68 

Moving  boiler   25.00 

Purchase  of  lot  9,  Howe  &  McGee's  Addition   5,719.00 

Remodeling  annex,  1807  Linwood   45.00 

Examining  title    35.00 

Sewer   55.65 

City  taxes   25.44 

Grading  Woodland    39.60 

Boulevard  benefit   18.00 


Total   $48,917.51 

LONGFELLOW  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $5,883.50 

Janitor    483.20 

Coal    380.35 

Water    29.23 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    .85 

Carpenter  labor    49.63 

Lumber    25.44 

Hardware    .30 

Paint,  oil,  glass    13.56 

Lime,  cement,  sand   2.28 

Insurance    174.50 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    5.00 

Cleaning  flues    1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    30.00 

Heating  labor   25.69 

Heating  material   1.49 
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Plumbing  labor    1.32 

riumbing  material   .24 

Tapering  and  kalsomining   23.80 

Hose    4.75 

Sidewalk  on  Holmes  street    185.85 


Total    $7,385.98 

LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $  7,788.50 

Janitor    498.30 

Rent   60.00 

Coal   359.99 

Water    30.06 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    76.64 

Carpenter  labor    214.86 

Lumber    238.21 

Hardware    12.81 

Paint,  oil,  glass   2.56 

Lime,  cement,  sand    2.05 

Mill  work    6.00 

Tin  work   24.70 

Insurance   74. HO 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Inspecting  boilers    42.50 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Cleaning  vaults    5.00 

Heating  labor    7.14 

Plumbing  labor   11.56 

Plumbing  material    4.84 

Blackboards    83.. 

School  desks    376.07 

New  building  contract    4,011.10 

Superintendent   256.00 

Heating  contract   658.00 

Extra  plumbing    7.89 

Purchase  of  lots  39,  40,  block  6,  Lincoln  Park   2,650.00 

Recording  deed    .95 

Survey  and  blue  prints   23.50 

Typewriting    2.65 

Examining  title    20.0<' 

Sidewalk  on  Madison  avenue    38.17 

City  tax    12.01 

Papering  and  kalsomining   48.00 

Moving  annex    175.00 


Total   $17,888.47 

MADISON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $5,812.00 

Janitor    468.10 

Coal    318.35 

Water    24.00 

Telephone    50.00 

Carpenter  labor    105.73 

Lumber    51.02 

Hardware    18.60 

Paint,  oil,  glass                                                                                  .  1.45 

Lime,  cement,  sand   4.85 

Mill  work    5.00 

Brick  and  stone    70.60 

Blacksmithing    .50 

Insurance    84.50 

Cleaning  flues    3.00 

Cleaning  vaults    30.00 

Repairs  to  heating    32.06 

Papering    98.00 

Repairing  gongs   .50 

Patching  plaster    5.75 

Plumbing  material   2.51 


Total    $7,186.52 
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MANCHESTER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    ?  495.00 

Janitor    100.06 

Coal   36.21 

Water    3.00 

Carpenter  labor   166.ri8 

Lumber    136.40 

Hardware    11.44 

Paint,  oil,  glass   5.74 

Lime,  cement,  sand    10.60 

Mill  work    10.90 

Brick  and  stone    24.00 

Insurance    57.50 

Cleaning  flues   3.00 

Pump   5.50 

Blackboards    65.72 

Papering    62.00 

Tin  work    16.95 


Total    $1,211.20 

MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $33,012.75 

Janitor  and  fireman    2,311.49 

Watchman    600.00 

Coal   1,707.47 

Water    210.36 

Telephone    50.0s  > 

Gas   110.70 

Laundry    59.61 

Pianos,  rent  and  tuning   30.00 

Furniture    5,522.32 

Toilet  paper    15.00 

Carpenter  labor    490.03 

Lumber    45.20 

Hardware    29.95 

Paint,  oil,  glass   28.54 

Lime,  cement  and  sand   174.58 

Mill  work    10.65 

Papering  and  plastering   50.00 

Brick  and  stone    20.80 

Blacksmithing   14.25 

Insurance    772.50 

Covering  steam  pipes    80.00 

Heating  labor   313.29 

Heating  material   574.07 

Plumbing  labor   81.36 

Plumbing  material   284.84 

Supplies  and  apparatus    10,276.33 

Electrical  repairs    46.07 

Tin  work    20.20 

Freight  and  drayage    688.43 

Printing    123.90 

Signal  service    46.30 

Grass  seed    1.00 

Typewriter  supplies    .85 

Inspecting  boilers    10.00 

Boiler  repairs   48.25 

Photos  for  Paris    4.33 

Galvanized  iron  work    46.91 

Sodding  and  grading   187.90 

Hauling  dirt   7.75 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   35.82 

Building  contract   36,435.70 

Superintendent   816.00 

Plumbing  contract   2.413.50 

Extra  plumbing   207.73 

Heating  contract    2,536.00 

Blackboards    113.40 

Moving  boilers    294.33 

Elevator    168.00 

Iron  platform    110.00 
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Typewriting    10.25 

Nautilus    100.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints   63.80 


Total   $101,412.51 

MARTIN  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $4,127.75 

Janitor    392.60 

Coal    340.37 

Water   23.64 

Telephone    50.00 

Carpenter  labor    71.47 

Lumber    41.53 

Hardware    18.95 

Lime,  Cement,  sand    1.93 

Blacksmithing    1.70 

Tin  work    6.60 

Wire  work   6.50 

Insurance    91.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    22.00 

Heating  labor   21.31 

Heating  material    .26 

Plumbing  labor    9.72 

Plumbing  material    2.09 

Sodding  and  grading   72.00 

Hose    20.75 

Pump    5.50 


Total    $5,348.17 

MORSE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $10,014.25 

Janitor    704.66 

Coal    395.24 

Water    54.63 

Telephone    50.00 

Clocks    rso 

Carpenter  labor    67.87 

Lumber    60.86 

Hardware    3.05 

Paint,  oil,  glass    2.25 

Lime,  cement,  sand    2.05 

Tin  work    3.65 

Blacksmithing    1.00 

Insurance    146.70 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    10.00 

Heating  labor    18.75 

Plumbing  labor    12.88 

Plumbing  material    6.33 

Papering    18.84 

Blackboards    .15 


Total   $11,594.66 

OAKLEY  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  5,894.00 

Janitor    453.00 

Coal  .  ,   147.46 

Kindling     2.25 

Water   28.00 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    27.20 

Carpenter  labor    71.57 

Lumber    30.50 

Hardware    4.36 
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Paint,  oil,  glass   5.35 

Mill  work   4.49 

Insurance  ....    32.65 

Plumbing  labor   2.61 

Tin  work    23.50 

Cleaning  flues    7.50 

Cleaning  vaults    12.00 

Stove  repairs   3.10 

Painting  sign   2.50 

Building  contract  (Thacher  School)    12,264.40 

Superintendent    268.0^ 

Survey  and  blue  prints    100.20 

Purchase  of  lots  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  block  3,  Dundee  ParK   10,525.00 

School  desks    169.00 

Examining  title    95.00 

Typewriting    18.0(> 

Sidewalk  on  Independence  avenue    39.49 

City  tax    27.78 

Total  $30,309.10 

PAGE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $1,060.00 

Janitor   ,   130.86 

Rent    240.00 

Coal    64.67 

Kindling    4.50 

Furniture    8.50 

Carpenter  labor    9.80 

Hardware    .75 

Mill  work    7.95 

Insurance    8.10 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    10.00 

Blackboards    3.92 

Repairing  cistern   1.50 

Purchase  of  lots  3,  4,  5,  6,  block  1,  B.  M.  E.  addition    1,200.00 

Purchase  of  lots  1  and  2,  block  1,  B.  M.  E.  addition   1,600.00 

Examining  title    25.00 

Total    $4,377.05 

PENN  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $  945.00 

Janitor   100.66 

Coal    35.32 

Papering    19.50 

Carpenter  labor    105.01 

Lumber   86.91 

Hardware    9.58 

Paint,  oil,  glass    1.28 

Lime,  cement,  sand    4.40 

Mill  work    19.50 

Tin  work    4.00 

Insurance    13.50 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Stoves    3.87 

Blackboards    4.23 


Total    $1,354.26 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $4,493.50 

Janitor      362.40 

Coal    271.13 

Kindling   9.00 

•Water   24.00 

Carpenter  labor    30.60 

Lumber    30.96 

Hardware    7.oO 

Paint,  oil.  glass    5.49 

Blacksmithing    .40 
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Insurance    62.50 

Cleaning  flues    3.00 

Heating  labor   10.09 

Plumbing  labor   .22 

Plumbing  material    4.96 

Papering  and  kalsomining    11.14 

Tin  work    57.42 


Total    $5,384.31 

SCARRITT  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  6,944.00 

Janitor    498.30 

Coal    358.88 

Kindling    9.00 

Water    25.06 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    23.00 

Carpenter  labor   41.19 

Lumber    30.61 

Hardware    1.00 

Paint,  oil,  glass    2.00 

Lime,  cement,  sand    .53 

Mill  work    .21 

Insurance    131.80 

Plumbing  material   .27 

Papering    16.48 

Hose   4.75 

Tin  work    21.40 

Cleaning  flues    3.00 

Repairs  to  heating   89.62 

Purchase  of  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  block  6,  Chautauqua  Place   5,600.00 

Examining  title    45.00 

Sidewalk  on  Askew  avenue    83.38 

Sewer    68.44 

Sidewalk    ,  82.24 

Planting  trees    32.32 

City  taxes    6.86 


Total   $14,169.34 

SUMNER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition    $2,879.50 

Janitor    332.20 

Coal    152.13 

Water    24.00 

Telephone    50.00 

Carpenter  labor    17.10 

Lumber    20.64 

Paint,  oil,  glass   «.   4.37 

Insurance   87.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Heating  labor   2.17 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Cleaning  vaults    7.50 


Total    $3,597.86 

SWITZER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  8,419.00 

Janitor    685.55 

Rent  of  annex    125.00 

Rent  of  janitor's  house   52.50 

Rent  of  lot    100.00 

Coal    378.06 

Kindling    6.71 

Water    114.82 

Telephone    51.50 

Furniture    267.90 

Carpenter  labor    486.94 

Lumber   112.14 
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Hardware    23.00 

Paint,  oil,  glass   31.52 

Lime,  cement,  sand   5.20 

Mill  work    15.76 

Blacksmitlilng    0.00 

Insurance    324.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler  -   5.00 

Heating  labor    44.04 

Heating  material    101.00 

Repairing  boiler   0.32 

Stoves  for  annex    45.00 

Plumbing  labor    34.00 

Plumbing  material   143.82 

Electric  gongs    17.70 

Electrical  repairs   8.40 

Tin  work   10.  To 

Patcliing  plaster    15.50 

Gas   3.40 

Cleaning  flues   .75 

Cleaning  vaults    15.00 

Numbers  for  doors    1.53 

Gasoline    17.06 

Building  contract   33,703.05 

Superintendent    828.00 

Heating  contract    3,742.00 

Moving  annex    327.50 

Plumbing  contract   2,728.80 

Blackboards    561.12 

Moving  janitor    14.00 

Retaining  wall    245.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    02.34 

Purchase  of  lot  212  and  the  north  20  feet  of  lot  211,  block  8,  Jarboe  add  1,080.00 

Examining  title    20.00 

School  desks    406.84 

Curbing  Madison  avenue    140.30 

Writing  specifications    7.75 

Total   $56,654.06 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $11,031.-50 

Janitor    714.75 

Rent  of  kindergarten    240.00 

Coal   457.23 

Kindling    2.25 

Water    40.03 

Telephone    50.00 

Laundry    3.76 

Kindergarten  material    27.37 

Piano  rent   37.00 

Carpenter  labor    57.08 

Lumber    5.22 

Hardware    10.50 

Paint,  oil,  glass    1.58 

Lime,  cement,  sand   8.30 

Plastering   4.(K) 

Brick  and  stone   6.00 

Blacksmitlng   4.85 

Insurance    170.00 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Heating  labor    16.75 

Heating  material   ,   16.04 

Plumbing  labor   20.00 

Plumbing  material   .86 

Papering  and  kalsomining    44.50 

Towels   1.80 

Tin  work    15.75 

School  desks    00.24 

Total   $13,124.51 
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WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  8,319.00 

Janitor   634.20 

Coal    366.95 

Kindling    2.25 

Water    151.95 

Telephone    50.75 

Carpenter  labor    73.32 

Lumber    33.70 

Hardware    .70 

Paint,  oil,  glass    4.88 

Lime,  cement,  sand   11.39 

Brick  and  stone    27.20 

Blacksmithing   7.50 

Insurance    177.10 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler   5.00 

Cleaning  flues    2.25 

Heating  labor   14.90 

Heating  material    18.48 

Plumbing  labor    3.74 

Plumbing  material   •  1.75 

Hose    4.75 

Papering  and  kalsomining    275.42 

Repairing  roof    12.00 

Tin  work   18.20 

Photos  for  Paris    9.00 

Paving  Seventeenth  street    625.18 


Total   $10,860.06 


WESTPORT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   %  8.180.00 

Janitor   503.33 

Coal    336.39 

Water    88.0<) 

Telephone    41.. 80 

Piano,  tuning  and  rent   34.00 

Clock  repairs    2.00 

Toilet  paper    5.00 

Carpenter  labor    568.73 

Lumber    349.32 

Hardware    94.44 

Paint,  oil,  glass   45.87 

Mill  work    193.43 

Gas   27.40 

Blacksmithing    9.85 

Insurance    97.50 

Cleaning  flues   4.50 

Repairing  furnace   2.50 

Heating  labor   8.09 

Heating  material    77.80 

Repairs  to  heating    17.83 

Plumbing  labor   83.64 

Plumbing  material   128.83 

Repairs  to  plumbing   6.10 

Supplies  and  apparatus    802.31 

Binding  books    3.75 

Lawn  mower    8.90 

Papering    18.00 

Engraving  diplomas  and  printing   150.79 

Electrical  repairs    39.50 

Blackboards    367.69 

Tin  work    20.55 

Window  screens   28.00 

Freight  and  drayage    4.08 

Sodding  and  grading   192.00 

Purchase  of  the  east  one-half  of  lot  1,  John  Harris  subdivision   2,567.60 

Examining  title    20.00 

Photos  for  Paris    3.00 

Inspecting  sidewalk   24.00 
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Sewer   84.15 

Survey  and  blue  prints   5.00 


Total   .$15,245.26 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $10,676.50 

Janitor    689.63 

Rent   25.00 

Coal    627.05 

Kindling    2.25 

Water   98.79 

Telephone    50.00 

Kindergarten  material    26.77 

Piano  rent   27.50 

Furniture    77.84 

Clock    5.50 

Carpenter  labor    138.84 

Fence   48.00 

Hose    25.50 

Lawn  mower    8.85 

Stove  for  annex   44.22 

Window  guard    .50 

Papering    16.48 

Lumber    56.91 

Hardware    11.62 

Paint,  oil,  glass    21.21 

Lime,  cement,  sand    1.50 

Mill  work   17.24 

Tin  work   6.60 

Plastering    2.50 

Blacksmitliing    .50 

Insurance   235.10 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   1.50 

Cleaning  vaults    45.00 

Heating  labor    37.81 

Heating  material   ,   1.69 

Plumbing  labor    36.08 

Plumbing  material    228.71 

Photos  for  Paris    9.00 

Building  contract      1,679.30 

Superintendent   53.34 

Blackboards   35.20 

Sodding  and  grading   75.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    9.71 

Typewriting   »   .68 

School  desks    219.40 

Curbing  Indiana  avenue    153.44 

Paving  Indiana  avenue    843.27 

Park  tax    24.75 


Total   $16,414.78 

WOODLAND  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $13,481.25 

Janitor    900.96 

Coal    714.49 

Water    65.02. 

Telephone    50.00 

Furniture    59.10 

Repairing  clock    1.50 

Carpenter  labor    312.07 

Lumber   44.32 

Hardware   ,   2.58 

Paint,  oil,  glass   12.57 

Lime,  cement,  sand    60.76 

Mill  work    9.79 

TMastering    7.00 

Brick  and  stone   :   160.10 

Blacksmithing    2.50 

-12 
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Insurance    262.00 

Boiler  insurance   27.00 

Inspecting  boilers    10.00 

Cleaning  flues   2.25 

Cleaning  vaults    10.00 

Heating  labor    15.39 

Heating  material    .85 

Plumbing  labor    1.00 

Plumbing  material   30.19 

Electrical  repairs    .85 

Papering    15.00 

Scythe    .70 

Grass  seed   1.00 

Tin  work    29.75 

Hose    16.00 

Photos  for  Paris    9.00 

Building  contract    1,706.40 

Superintendent   53.34 

Heating  contract    418.00 

Sodding  and  grading   185.00 

Blackboards    35.20 

Survey  and  blue  prints   10.44 

Typewriting    .66 

School  desks   205.64 


Total   $18,929.67 


YEAGER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  7,699.50 

Janitor    523.46 

Rent  annex    100.00 

Coal    371.11 

Water    40.54 

Telephone    50.75 

Furniture    100.69 

Clocks,  repairs    1.50 

Carpenter  labor    233.02 

Lumber    204.38 

Hardware    23.60 

Paint,  oil,  glass    14.57 

Mill  work    38.74 

Plastering    2.50 

Insurance    210.50 

Boiler  insurance    13.50 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Cleaning  flues   2.25 

Repairing  flues    17.00 

Cleaning  vaults    55.00 

Heating  labor    49.36 

Heating  material    .97 

Plumbing  labor    5.11 

Plumbing  material    3.34 

Tuning  piano    3.T)0 

Papering    32.50 

Building  contract    9,308.05 

Superintendent   368.00 

Plumbing  contract    1,487.00 

Moving  old  building    862.00 

Blackboards    357.92 

Writing  specifications    14.00 

Purchase  of  lots  27  and  28,  block  1,  Walnut  Grove   3,750.00 

Survey  and  blue  prints    23.05 

Examining  title    25.00 

School  desks   359.24 

Grading  east  Nineteenth  street   57.40 

Curbing    119.70 

Park  tax    5.33 

City  tax    13.06 


Total   $26,551.64 
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LIBRARY. 

Books  and  newspapers   .$  1,800.08 

Bindery,  supplies  and  apparatus    351.29 

Printing   180.40 

Stationery  and  supplies    202.20 

Typewriter  supplies  and  repairs    71.50 

Extra  help    544.02 

Car  fare    10.95 

Coats  for  pages    28.25 

Insurance    67.50 

Printing  report    79.50 

Postage    12.93 

Furniture    28.20 

Ice    .25 

Assistant  in  museum   364.00 

Janitor,  art  gallery    240.00 

Printing  catalogue   3,738.32 

Freight  and  drayage    80.51 

Repairing  clock    1.50 

Carpenter  labor    227.67 

Plants,  palms   9.10 

Photographs  for  Paris    .50 

Paint,  oil,  glass    23.31 

Lime,  cement,  sand    .15 

Mill  work    33.50 

Paste  for  cleaning  casts   6.15 

Rubber  wheels  for  truck   3.00 

Hardware    28.21 

Lumber    98.96 

Museum  supplies   3.50 

Blacksmithing    5.35 

Half-tone  of  children's  room    4.15 

New  typewriters  in  exchange    80.00 

Plumbing  labor    2.80 

Release  of  deed  on  library  site   .35 

$  8,3.50.16 

Books  purchased  from  Sheidley  fund    2,465.57 

Total   $10,815.73 

LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

Janitor    $1,891.75 

Telephone    15.00 

Gas   947.97 

Electric  light  and  power    174.77 

Coal    1,257.18 

Water    210.67 

Ice    120.47 

Carpenter  labor    267.83 

Hardware   69.22 

Paint,  oil,  glass    128.75 

Heating  labor    27.05 

Heating  material    44.36 

Rpoairing  ventilator    3.50 

Plumbing  labor    22.09 

Plumbing  material    :   5.67 

Mill  work    78.26 

Insurance    252.50 

Boiler  insurance   13.50 

Clock  repairs    1.00 

Filter  repairs    7.00 

Furniture    255.20 

Toilet  paper    6.50 

Cleaning  snow  from  walk    .50 

Blacksmithing    17.75 

Gas  mantels  and  chimneys    125.05 

Awnings    8.25 

Inspecting  boiler    5.00 

Hauling  ashes    14.00 

Electrical  repairs   67.88 

Signal  service    25.58 
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Laundry    27.15 

Towels   10.41 

Janitor's  supplies.   121.70 

Wood  for  grate    ^  3.60 

Night  watch    336.67 

Engineer    492.00 

Freight  and  drayage    11.77 

Sign  work    16.50 

Framing  pictures    3.50 

Iron  gate  for  alley    48.00 

Tin  and  corrugated  iron  work    11.95 

Repairing   sky-light    5.70 

Photos   3.00 

Cleaning  fresco    271.60 

Lumber    56.39 


Total  $  7,483.60 

LIBRARY  BRANCH. 

Janitor    $  420.00 

Coal    169.21 

Water   12.06 

Gas    74.03 

Ice    6.00 

Laundry    .38 

Books    3.50 

Furniture    '  77.95 

Carpenter  labor    281.07 

Lumber    34.84 

Hardware    44.36 

Paint,  oil,  glass   18.81 

Lime,  cement,  sand    8.55 

Mill  work    .45 

Tin  work    36.27 

Brick  and  stone    8.50 

Repairing  plaster   32.00 

Blacksmithing    4.45 

Iron  beams    10.25 

Heating  labor   30.86 

Heating  material    19.03 

Plumbing  labor    6.16 

Plumbing  material    10.34 

Janitor  supplies   8.44 

Lamps,  chimneys,  etc   26.90 

Drop  curtain    65.00 

Sodding  and  grading    70.00 

Survey    .40 

Repairs  to  heating    8.86 

Repairs  to  plumbing   89.50 

Paving  Wyandotte  street    622.56 

Trees  on  Wyandotte  street    12.17 

Stationery  and  printing    4.15 


Total    $2,217.05 

SHOP. 

Rent   $  360.00 

Coal    37.80 

Water    17.60 

Telephone    72.00 

Electric  power    42.16 

Furniture    22.50 

Carpenter  labor    112.75 

Lumber    15.01 

Hardware    336.45 

Paint,  oil,  glass    86.83 

Lime,  cement,  sand    1.25 

Mill  work    3.82 

Tin  work    1.00 

Blacksmithing   69.00 

Insurance    32.20 

Cleaning  vaults    5.00 
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Feed  for  mules    126.32 

Heating  labor    1-32 

Heating  material    105.53 

Plumbing  labor    3.25 

Plumbing  material    42.1t> 

Stenographer    42.54 

Corrugated  iron  and  tin  work    .25 

Electrical  supplies    0.58 

Changing  combination  to  safe   2.50 

Copy  bath    4.00 

Exchanging  mules    70.00 

Harness  and  repairs   02  15 

New  wagon    275.00 

Storing  wagon    10.00 

Blue  prints  and  survey    8.05 

^Typewriting    5.00 

Stationery  and  printing   76.17 


Total    $2,062.79 

SUPPLIES. 

Axes  $  3.00 

Axe  handles   2.25 

Baskets,   waste   53.50 

Basins,  wash    21.60 

Brooms,   straw    72.00 

Brooms,   yard    9.00 

Brush  handles    3.00 

Brushes,  sweeping   702.00 

Brushes,  counter    49.50 

Brushes,  stove    2.75 

Brushes,  scrub    20.00 

Tile  brushes  for  janitors    4.00 

Buckets,  fire   24.00 

Buckets,  water   30.45 

Coal   hods    25.20 

Coal  oil    74.85 

Cups    26.25 

Cup  chains    31.75 

Dippers    25.00 

Dusters,  feather   218.85 

Dust  pans    11.10 

Foot  scrapers    27.00 

Grass  hooks    .35 

Hatchets    4.50 

Hose  nozzles    1.50 

Hose   81.50 

Lamps    2.40 

Lamp  burners  ,  .  2.40 

Lamp  chimneys    6.16 

Lamp  wicks    .60 

Lanterns    8.50 

Lantern  globes   1.50 

Rakes   4.75 

Lye   11.70 

Matches   12.50 

Match  boxes,  iron    5.50 

Mops,  cotton   43.00 

Mop  sticks    .69 

Mouse  traps    1.00 

Putty  knives   1.50 

Scythes    2.35 

Sea  foam    122.80 

Shovels,  ash    .60 

Shovels,  dirt    11.50 

Shovels,  snow    5.00 

Coal  scoops    8.50 

Soap   58.75 

Sponges    30.45 

Step  ladders    29.30 

Stove  polish    6.00 

Wheelbarrows   3.50 
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Window  cleaners    8.12 

Bells,   call    3.93 

Envelopes    47.25 

Geographical  cabinets    120.00 

Crayon   115.00 

Dictionaries    286.10 

Flags    198.00 

Gongs   91.97 

Ink   140.30 

Ink  vents   15.00 

Ink  wells,  castings    43.11 

Paper,  drawing    338.62 

Paper,  writing    1,105.10 

Toilet  paper    185.50 

Picture  hooks   .65 

Pointers    30.00 

Stationery  and  printing    880.28 

Music  charts   305.00 

Supplemental  readers    1,331.55 

Delivering  supplies    24.00 

Freight  and  drayage    44.96 

Printing  course  of  study    55.00 

Books  for  indigent  children    515.70 


Total   $  7,790.99 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Salaries. 

Business  department  including  treasurer  %  5,280.00 

Superintendent's  department    7,629.96 

Architect's  department    2,600.00 

Repair  department    2,963.29 

Library  (including  Art  Gallery)   15,882.50 


Total    $34,355.75 

Teachers  examination  committee    465.00 

Book  typewriter   175.00 

New  seal    12.75 

Rent  of  safe  deposit  box    10.00 

Office  supplies  and  stationery    85.85 

Printing  for  election    286.35 

Typewriter  supplies   43.75 

Postage     235.10 

Rubber  stamps    1.25 

Freight,  drayage  and  express    11.49 

Telephone    101.35 

Telegrams  and  telephone  messages   4.83 

Electric  fan    16.00 

Missouri  statutes  and  sessions  acts,  1900   4.56 

Changing  diplomas    18.20 

Law  and  Credit  Record    14.00 

Furniture    19.60 

Carpenter  labor    6.05 

Hardware    20.70 

Lithographing  warrants    55.45 

Half-tones    32.55 

Special  teachers  and  substitutes    983.50 

Publishing  statement    53.85 

Taking  school  census    668.33 

Printing  annual  report    320.20 

Incumbrance  on  Library  site    25,000.00 

Annual   interest    1,250.00 

Recording  deed    20.80 

Legal  services    2,050.99 

Election  notices  and  printing    4,888.81 

Judges  and  clerks    550.00 

Drayage  on  account  of  election   41.75 

Tracing  and  etching  maps   23.23 

Rent  of  voting  places   37.50 

Painting  boxes    5.60 

Stationery  for  election   8.78 
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Registering  bonds    131.19 

Livery  for  locating  polling  places   5.00 


Total    $72,015.05 


RECAPITULATION. 

Adams   %  10,112. f>7 

Allen    0,891.34 

Ashland   2,836.01 

Attacks    11,512.05 

Benton    9,802.47 

Bruce    3,137.19 

Bryant   14,588.90 

Central  High    60,984.00 

Chace   11,307.35 

Clay    2,109.73 

Douglass    21,688.32 

Emerson    7,024.20 

Franklin    26,465.63 

Garfield    31,739.70 

Garrison   10,637.80 

Hamilton    15,591.30 

Hedrick    2,070.17 

Humboldt    15,132.40 

Hyde  Park    9,683.08 

Irving   30,730.79 

Ivanhoe    8,270.00 

Jackson    3,330.16 

Jefferson   15,639.26 

Karnes    5,417.27 

Kensington    3,439.27 

Lathrop    14,514.83 

Lincoln    7,720.14 

Lincoln  High    7,111.03 

Linwood   48,917.51 

Longfellow    7,385.98 

Lowell    17,888.47 

Madison    7,186.52 

Manchester    1.211.20 

Manual  Training  High    101,412.51 

Martin    5,348.17 

Morse    11,594.66 

Oakley    30,309.10 

Page    4,377.05 

Penn    1,354.26 

Phillips    5,384.31 

Scarritt    14,169.34 

Sumner    3,597.86 

Switzer    56,654.96 

Washington   13,124.51 

Webster    10,860.06 

Westport  High    15,245.26 

Whittier    16,414.78 

Woodland    18.929.67 

Yeager    26.551.64 

Library   Building    7.483.60 

Supplies    7.790.99 

Shop   2.062.79 

Library   Branch    2.217.05 

Library    8,350.16 

Geo.  Sheidley  Fund    2.465.57 

Coupons    61,091.20 

General   expenses    72,015.05 


Total   $950,881.89 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
TABLE  E.— Coal  Purchased— Year  Ending  June  30,  1900. 


NA.MES  OF  Schools 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Attucks  

Benton  

Bruce  

Bryant  

Central  (High)  

Chace  

Clay  

Douglass  

Emerson  , . . 

Franklin  

Garfield  

Garrison  

Hamilton  

Hedriek  

Humboldt  

Hyde  Park  

Irving  

Ivanhoe  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Karnes  

Kensington  

Lathrop  

Lincoln  

Lincoln  (High)  

Lin  wood  

Longfellow  

Lowell   

Madison  

Manchester  

Manual  Training  (High)  . 

Martin  

Morse  

Oakley  

Page   

Penn   

Phillips  

Scarritt  

Sumner  

Switzer  , 

Washington  

Webster  

Westport  (High)  

Whittier  

Woodland  

Y eager   . 

Library  Building.  

Library  Branch  

Shop  


Bushels 
of 

'Bonanza" 


3,646 
11,020 
2,438 


2,070 
3,837 

i,964 

'2,572 

'4,166 


2,541 


2,559 
2,676 
1.593 
3,161 
2,605 
61 


11,695 
'2,556 


1,817 


2,334 
2,910 
2,513 
109 
4,143 
4,893 

s.'eii 

1,159 
194 


89,783 


Bushels 
of 

"Higgins- 
ville" 


2,727 
3,368 
695 
684 
2,401 
551 


145 
530 
3,117 
3,195 


2,839 

" '  '77i 
1.059 
3,669 
113 
745 
1,613 

'2,985 
851 
403 


3,461 
3,061 
348 

'  3,272 

1,418 

622 
339 
56 
3,450 
1,463 
357 
310 

'  3^081 
116 

'3^568 


90 


58,Bf 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


TABLE  G.— Water  Consumed. 


1899-0 
Gallons 



1898-9 
Gallons 

1897-8 
Gallons 

1896-7 
Gallons 

1894-5 
Gallons 

1893-4 
Gallons 

AQAIUS  oCjQOOI  .  .  . 

20,271 

0U,'>o» 

94,845 

112,137 

33,035 

37,845 

Benton  School .... 

98,816 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ '  ''- 

88,957 

...  — . 
29,451 



24,231 

28,519 



86,831 

Bryant  School  — 

188,754 

188,151 

84,869 

158,048 

80,553 

76,746 

Central  School... . 

*  705,708 

827,176 

786,865 

659,806 

526,978 

566,210 

649,904 

467,595 

190,801 

185,281 

261,452 

329,783 

Douglass  School.. 

41,816 

17,049 

22.210 

27,000 

16,877 

85,451 

Emerson  School.. 

48,980 

86,544 

49,668 

17,722 

22,961 

51,312 

Franklin  School.. 

64,488 

7?, 751 

72,844 

54,749 

47,844 

51,382 

Garfield  School.. . 

119,804 

75,691 

64,621 

76,814 

75,244 

Garrison  School.. 

12,544 

9,948 

5,458 

27,671 

7,25 1 

9,629 

Hamilton  School . 

ooZ,lWo 

TCI  PyPA 

571,126 

597,156 

587,732 

idumDOiat  ocnoui 

10c5,dUo 

Jo0,O»7 

606,847 

748,476 

687,928 

Hyde  Park  School 
Irving  School  

88,001 

182,082 

160,074 

144,446 

'  "176,452 

52,666 

67,542 

Jefferson  School.. 

88,189 

109,856 

106,280 

127,448 

62,228 

94,691 

Karnes  School  — 

20,947 

29,568 

26,899 

27,074 

22,587 

38,102 

Lathrop  School. . . 

996,922 

454,655 

852,916 

480,688 

713,470 

1,202,028 

Lincoln  School. . . 

68,819 

76,817 

86,768 

65,895 

77,115 

68,591 

Lincoln  H.  S  

9,158 

10,244 

6,728 

8,895 

18,620 

35.899 

Linwood  School . 

171  452 

95,892 

119,188 

149  970 

167  776 

199  345 

LongfellowSchool 

77^741 

62^310 

64',667 

70^743 

88a63 

116',610 

Lowell  School  

69,120 

51,908 

55,946 

77,414 

44,428 

11,764 

Madison  School . . 

84,110 

19,059 

80,290 

60,584 

24,530 

42,856 

Manual  Tr'g  H.  S. 
Martin  School  

1,220,865 

2,215,191 

2,978,274 

49,201 

87,941 

35,202 

21,467 

Morse  School  

117,195 

77,860 

89,964 

85,112 

87,508 

85,714 

Oakley  School  — 
Phillips  School... 

58,409 

52.880 

67,764 

14,808 

44,957 

82,988 

80,189 

27,671 

79,436 

27,596 

Scarritt  School. ... 

54,282 

58,254 

61,831 

44,624 

33.0o9 

84,345 

Sumner  School. . . 

10,717 

9,794 

165,830 

124,169 

38,656 

23,582 

Switzer  School. . . 

477,402 

116,888 

99,771 

103,284 

108,640 

82,416 

Washington  Sch'l 

56,701 

67,990 

70,008 

137,629 

52,481 

55,946 

Webster  School. . . 

764,858 

971,185 

774,780 

781,152 

771,958 

878,759 

Westport  H.  S  .. . 

802,588 

Whittier  School.. 
Woodland  School. 

Yeager  School  

Old  Library  Bldg. 
New  Library  Bldg 
Westport  Lib  Bldg 

467,079 
155,281 
41,068 

208,045 
154,160 
22,787 

170,918 
115,933 
24,754 

287,494 
114,425 
47,645 
219,609 

174,132 
64,935 
22,334 

859,837 

132,498 
104,114 
17,760 
107,091 

1,250,580 
82,614 

828,297 

459,395 

Total  gallons. . 

9,742,897 

8,259,669 

8,561,076 

5,662,941 

5,486,867 

6,059,232 
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A  moun  t 
Pur- 

Dg]  ivGr6d 
to 

On 
Hand 

5 

5 

1,980 

1,664 

507 

904 

904 

225 

225 

100,000 

88,000 

25,000 

1,000 

225 

775 

3,444 

3,516 

792 

36 

26 

18 

24 

16 

9 

6 

6 

476 

476 

288 

162 

126 

36 

3 

10 

3 
26 

2,649 

2,245 

491 

144 

120 

24 

288 

243 

214 

500 

414 

136 

175 

67 

3 

5 

Call  Bells  

Crayon,  Boxes  

Drawing  Paper,  6x9  

Drawing  Paper,  9x12   

Envelopes,  Manila,  No.  63^  

Envelopes,  White,  No.  10  

Erasers  

Flags,  14x7  

Gongs,  Trip  Hammer,  10  inch. 
Gongs,  Trip  Hammer,  6  inch. 

Ink,  Gals  

Ink,  Vents  

Maps,  U.  S.,  (Railroads)   

Mouse  Traps  

Paper,  Writing,  (Reams) '  

Picture  Hooks  

Pointers   

Slate  Pencils,  Cedar;  Boxes. . . 

Thermometers  

Scales  


On  Hand 

from 
Last  Year 


1 

191 


13,000 

■'864 
8 
1 


87 


50 
242 


TABLE  I.— Blanks  and  Blank  Books. 


Suj^ply  Order  Book  

Annual  Register  

Term  Register  

Daily  Register  

Daily  Register,  H.  S  

Pay  Roll  

Substitute  Records  

Suspension   

Transfer  

Indigent  Pupils  

Attendance  Record  

Suggestions  

Blanks— No.  1,  Annual  Reports  

No.  2,  Term  Reports  

No.  3,  Half-Term  Reports  

No.  4,  Annual  Supply  Report.. 

No.  5,  Enrollments  

No.  6,  Ab'nce,  Notice  to  Par'ts 
No.  7,  Tardy  Notice  to  Parents 
No.  8,  Warn'g  Notice  to  Par'ts 

No.  9,  Class  Standing  

No.  10,  Recitation  

No.  11,  Attendance  of  Teachers 
No.  12,  An'l  Record  of  Schol'p. 

No.  13,  Text  Books  Needed  

No.  14,  Certif.  of  Schol'p  7th  gd. 
No.  15,  Failure  in  C.  St'nd,  P'ts 
No.  16,  Failure  in  C.  St'nd,  S'pt 

No.  17,  Tuition  Notice  

No.  18,  Daily  Programmes  

No.  19,  Information  to  Parents 

No.  20,  Grade  Cards  

No.  21,  Enrollment  Cards  


On  Hand 

from 
Last  Year 


2 
22 
385 
64 


30 
19 
16 
8 
11 
175 
75 
2,900 

"4,600 
825 
1,800 
1,300 
1,100 
300 
175 
300 
1,400 
1,025 
500 
750 
800 
75 
14,000 
3,100 
1,121 


Amount 

Pur- 
chased 


50 


297 
20 
51 
31 

105 
24 
25 


523 
2,000 
34,000 
200 
20,700 
20,000 
13,850 
10,200 

35,000 
300 
1,500 
1,800 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 


30,000 
30,000 


Delivered 
to 

f^chools 


27 
22 
125 
128 
10 
44 
20 
10 
41 
19 
19 


875 
29,605 
150 
17,800 
11,575 
8,150 
4,050 
32 
30,300 
274 
912 
1,436 
1,300 
3,825 
1,875 
1,100 
600 
9,000 
29,100 
28,121 
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B  OA  RD  OF  ED  UCA  7  ION 


TABLE  J.— Janitor's  Supplies. 


Axes  

Axe  handles  

Baskets,  waste  

Basins,  wash  

Brooms,  straw  

Brooms,  yard  

Brush  handles  

Brushes— Sweeping. 

Counter  

Stove  

Scrub  

Buckets— Fire  

Water  

Coal  hods  

Cups  . 


Cup  chains  

Dippers...  

Dusters,  feather  

Dust  pans  

Funnels  

Hatchets  

Hoes  

Hose  nozzles  

Iron  match  boxes  

Lamps,  tin  

Lamp  burners.  No.  2  

Lamp  chimneys  

Lanterns  

Lantern  burners  

Lantern  globes  

Lye,  cans  

Matches,  boxes  

Mop  sticks  

Pokers  

Putty  knives  

Rakes  

Sea  foam   

Scrapers,  foot  

Screw-driveris  

Shovels— Ash  

Common  dirt. 

Snow  

Coal  scoops. . 
Coal  shovels. . 


Soap. 

Sponges  

Step  ladders  

Stove  polish  

Wheelbarrows  

Window  cleaners. 
Wrenches  


2 
78 


16 
78 
51 
11 
15 
68 
53 
33 
315 
148 
204 
88 
2 
17 
8 
16 
2 


24 
6 
11 

'4 
4 

870 

15 

"5 
16 


12 
134 
432 
432 

24 

55 
432 
172 

12 
120 
129 
263 

72 
500 
504 
1,000 
480 
220 

"i2 

"12 
12 
12 
24 

108 
27 
27 
24 

168 
1,849 
12 

"12 
12 
704 
108 

"  24 

"I6 
12 
12 
1,650 
60 
13 
144 
3 
48 


5 
8 
133 
457 
324 
15 
65 
387 
191 
11 
73 
108 
278 
75 
434 
218 
992 
448 
219 
10 
18 
5 
4 
9 

18 
19 
89 
37 
6 
45 
174 
1,649 
12 


560 
104 
10 
11 
5 

15 
7 

15 
1,470 
60 
13 
97 

3 
53 

6 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOAT 


TABLE  K. — Comparative  Statement 


For  Year 
1880-1 . 

For  Year 
1881-2. 

For  Year 
1882-3. 

.  ,.  _ 

F or  Year 
1883-4 

For  Year 
,  1884-5. 

Current  Taxes — Real  Estate  and 

1    64,653  78 
11,770  60 

%    91.357  09 
13,710  41 

%  120,183  32 
13.937  21 

%  109,151  24 
14,269  80 
2,550  94 
493  25 
19.584  72 
2,700  28 
15,614  04 
8,007  20 
225  22 

$  138,523  65 
15.311  53 
1,968  24 

0  73 
18,144  06 

2,438  57 
16,701  80 

9,705  10 

83  51 
469  89 
62,850  00 

Interest  on  Delinquent  Taxes... 

144  55 
11,729  28 
2,860  07 
10,998  00 
8.385  97 
282  99 
256  25 

158  55 
i9'523  77 
2,842  29 
12,452  73 
8,235  79 
151  36 
336  25 
50,656  25 

570  38 
21.513  88 
2,949  57 
i5»oi3  50 
8,407  56 
129  53 
531  91 

3  35 

374  95 
3,158  00 

162  26 

706  16 
9,063  60 

317  40 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Bonds  in  Sink- 

Totals  

$  111,083  84 

i  202,957  44 

$  183.399  12 

%  182,366  45 

$  266,987  52 

For  Year 

1893-3 

For  Year 
1893-4 

For  Y^ear 
1894-5 

For  Year 
1895-6 

For  Year 

1896-7 

Ourrent  Taxes— Real  Estate 

and  Personal  

Current  Merchants'  Taxes... 
Current  Railroad  Taxes..  .. 
Current  Dramshop  Taxes 

Delinquent  Taxes  

Int.  on  Delinquent  Taxes 

State  Fund  

County  Fund  

Railroad  School  Fund  

Township  Fund  

Tuition  

Sale  of  Bonds  

%  336,198  80 
15,772  50 
3,196  06 
571  47 
52,714  53 
6,370  71 
43.179  20 
21,089  60 

258  44 
960  35 

$  225,725  31 
16,670  23 
3,108  50 
532  27 
34,836  55 
4,439  39 
37,660  00 
7,699  38 
16,540  28 
82  74 
1,226  57 

I  229,148  31 
16.135  95 
2,791  70 
526  41 
47,959  04 
5.612  76 
35,973  64 
9,917  68 
14,314  69 
163  00 
1,844  19 
200,675  50 

$  343,572  16 
19,648  23 

3  850  39 

1,353  89 
43,335  18 

4,998  48 
38,304  04 
10,497  59 
18,217  79 
162  67 

2,309  90 

$  267,453  50 
31  003  05 
5,390  00 
668  67 
40,390  91 
4,873  90 
42  008  38 
7,782  23 
13  527  16 
161  84 
970  20 
353,123  00 

Fire  Insurance  Losses  

195  99 

43  59 

204  00 

Cyclone  Insurance  Losses 

Miscellaneous  

Public  Library  

Sale  of  Real  Estate  

109  30 
915  00 

179  83 
950  00 

458  79 
940  15 

137  13 
940  00 

7,206  18 
785  00 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Bond  in 
Sinking  Fund  

1,450  00 
16,978  12 

200  00 

Sale  of  Bonds  in  Sinking- 
Fund  

22,650  00 
6,432  43 

Interest  on  Daily  Balances 

13,825  96 

11,990  08 

12,671  89 

Totals   

$  398,961  07 

$  378,970  25 

$  580,287  7T 

$  399,531  53 

$  678,016  91 
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of  Receipts  from  1880  to  1900 


For  Year 
1885-6 

For  Year 

1886-7 

For  Year 
1887-8 

For  Year 
1888-9 

For  Year 
1889-90 

For  Year 
1890-1 

For  Year 

1891-2 

$124,529  70 
13,766  11 
2,200  01 
421  25 
28,616  81 
3.898  31 

$175,441  83 
14.995  85 
2,741  90 
427  00 
19,303  46 
2,421  70 
25,809  84 
11,061  36 
443  43 
463  83 
101,700  00 

$186,734  36 
15,906  02 
2,154  54 
508  50 
21,444  72 
2,620  19 
35.512  29 
12,913  56 
261  04 
351  45 

$201,424  90 
15,771  05 
3,736  55 
637  10 
25.057  59 
2,702  84 
35.752  99 
13.358  26 
186  87 
282  95 
205,507  00 

$230,761  03 
18,215  94 
4,184  70 
678  50 
30,488  12 
3.052  57 
41,632  40 
12,446  80 
205  43 
160  10 
154,320  25 

$242,308  63 
15,992  09 
3,447  12 
534  60 
31,364  08 
3.125  71 
43.470  30 
18,507  20 
123  74 
676  50 

$272,161  06 
16,598  25 
2,969  59 
655  07 
40,685  29 
4,149  69 
43,040  I  0 
20,982  00 
212  20 
698  45 
100,000  00 

284  70 

75,843  75 
129  88 
1,228  60 
2,850  05 

786  27 

2,467  05 

335  96 

402  37 

370  36 

1,910  35 

1-545  90 

2.975  15 

182  70 

770  00 
23.231  25 

1,407  00 
46,865  36 

980  00 

1,005  00 

1,085  00 

1,095  00 

i,4co  00 

1,400  00 

1,400  00 

1253,969  17 

$38^.614  46 

$328,589  38 

$506,944  00 

$501,526  09 

$365,006  04 

$505,104  II 

For  Year 
1897-8 

For  Year 
1898-9 

For  Year 
1899-1900 

$306,168  83 
23.318  44 
5,590  01 
1,124  30 
46,506  08 
5,608  6J 
39,403  25 
6,255  69 
12,714  78 
162  82 
784  30 

%  362,406  71 
29,938  90 

8.311  19 

1,C96  13 
44,196  00 

4,330  21 
45.060  64 
15,817  73 
11,525  73 
142  05 

2,711  72 

$  459. 173  03 
33,934  06 
6.240  07 
1,563  80 
54,239  36 
6  227  20 
48,276  46 
9.240  10 
12,079  08 
114  63 
1,320  20 
418,792  78 
6,400  00 

678  57 

20  24 

22,641  61 
545  00 

418  34 
930  00 

14,964  54 
920  00 

2,249  71 

999  60 

7,293  53 

%  473.751  50 

$  527,905  19 

$1,C  80,778  84 

196  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


TABLE  L. — Comparative  Statement 


For  Year 
1880- 1. 

For  Year 
1881-2. 

For  Year 
1882-3. 

For  Year 
1883-4. 

For  Year 
1884-5. 

$46,863  63 
2,971  70 
3.352  80 

$54,778  78 
3.445  14 
3.425  40 

$71,620  65 

4.737  50 
4,489  00 

$83,039  60 
7.395  23 
5.663  60 

$93,625  75 
6,838  35 
7,643  60 

Coal  \ 
Wood  f 

27,923  17 
1,919  77 
2,782  48 

2.130  52 

44,222  56 
1.374  27 
2.953  70 
2,417  94 

16,063  79 
1,321  36 
2,753  75 
2,73^  86 

47.263  35 
2.619  44 
3.522  44 

4.637  15 

17.745  70 

2,637  32 
4,806  90 

4.416  58 

Gas  

Rent  

267  75 
352  00 
4,888  02 

619  52 
375  09 
3,239  22 

574  03 
785  00 
550  12 

428  65 
765  00 
1,898  52 
1,167  01 
2,837  10 
68.272  06 
14.427  75 

563  75 
1.503  50 
4.099  25 
2,127  36 

1,367  CO 

61,094  19 

13,605  CO 

647  45 
19,408  28 
1-7,295  00 

New  Grounds  and  Buildings  .... 

18,042  91 

18,059  43 

25,000  00 

50,000  oc 

11,500  00 

Totals  

$136,494  75 

$184,910  96 

$142,982  70 

$255,436  30 

$222,074  25 

For  Year 
1892-3 

For  Yea! 
1893  4 

For  Year 
1894-5 

For  Year 
1895  6 

For  Year 
1896-7 

Teachers  

Officers  and  Office  Employes 

Janitors  

-Heating  and  Plumbing 
♦Repairs  and  Improvements 

Supplies  

Furniture  

Coal  

Wood  

Water  

Gas  

Electric  Light    

%  225,300  69 
10,299  92 
17,700  90 
4.353  74 
16,164  73 
5,128  71 
258  70 
10,949  02 
76  00 
1,612  39 
768  96 
642  38 

%  236,894  48 
13,224  92 
18  200  16 
6,123  69 
26,623  89 
4,623  99 
9,840  40 
10,718  39 
108  50 
1,786  46 
752  48 
782  36 

$  24J.317  98 
11,863  92 
18,263  10 
7  3i7  10 
21  707  53 
3,892  76 
n73  78 
9,963  90 
80  00 
1,969  23 
512  13 
769  00 

B  241.401  25 
11,686  62 
18,532  72 
4,662  61 
7.846  11 
3.742  95 
805  12 
8,068  63 
122  50 
1,832  75 
369  32 
420  35 

$  273,759  25 
10,359  96 
20.107  45 
7,3^7  48 
32,191  75 
5.774  25 
2,196  27 
9,084  82 
29  25 
1,938  ()7 
344  35 
177  94 
56  90 
51  91 
1,912  29 
3,578  87 
8,461  88 
12,693  42 
1,336  45 
215,594  71 
45,274  50 

Printing  

Rent   

Miscellaneous  

♦Public  Library  

Insurance   

New  Grounds  and  Buildingt 
Interest  on  Bonded  Debt 
Sinking  Fund  (invested) 

J^3  67 
1,644  63 
2,975  90 
15,850  14 
10,312  42 
398  25 
55  273  91 
38,495  00 

49  48 
2,237  46 
2,204  50 
6  889  17 
12.578  98 
1.518  75 
46,317  08 
40,348  00 

59  02 
1,053  90 
1.230  6" 
11,000  82 
12,^66  79 
4,300  48 

42,735  CO 

53  25 
1,439  60 
2,158  01 
6.847  82 
13,369  20 
973  70 

43,174  25 

Bonds  

New  Library  Building  

30  000  00 

3,000  00 

20  .'sno  00 
3,720  47 

22.000  00 
63,160  61 

iq  nno  00 
107,416  86 

Lathrop  School  Ins.  Fund  

Totals  

$  448,199  46 

%  444.882  84 

%  417,697  51 

%  452  607  37 

$778,678  73 

♦Including  Salaries. 
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of  Warrants  issued  from  1880  to  1900. 


For  Year 
1885-6. 

For  Year 
1886-7. 

For  Year 
1887-8. 

For  Year 
1888-9. 

For  Year 
1889-90. 

For  Year 
1890-1. 

For  Year 
1891-2. 

$110,306  00 
7.547  23 
9'339  85 

$136,040  10 
10,456  33 
ic,957  50 
8,382  15 
37.546  90 
4.293  98 
3,921  91 

5.789  85 

#153.^59  17 
13,336  00 
12,361  50 
22,048  14 
16,156  75 
6,2^3  65 
4.309  25 
8,293  15 

$152,181  25 
10,839  35 
12,894  50 
2,718  14 
0,672  86 
3,991  01 
399  56 
8,452  47 -j 

$188,619  38 
7,225  00 
14.334  15 
12,056  95 
17,163  24 
4,232  09 
2,373  23 
8,552  96 
105  50 
1,006  75 
459  20 
394  44 
1,167  19 
3.348  38 
15,943  50 
9,072  48 
2,378  94 
196,923  14 
38,555  00 
2  50 

$218,073  00 
9,070  97 
16,953  70 
8,230  06 

20,2CO  83 

5.791  -8 
1.469  73 

138  00 
802  38 
860  84 
330  14 
I  181  26 
2,322  06 
3.175  99 
6,859  43 
229  80 
160,187  16 
32,320  00 

$223.35^  25 
10,467  68 
17,484  36 
8,648  18 
21,666  92 
4,060  93 
204  79 
9j8oi  98 
156  75 
750  50 
679  26 
420  45 
1,055  n 
1,523  16 
2,921  57 
8,340  94 
297  00 
3.441  05 
40,640  00 

31,772  05 
3.381  14 
4,241  09 

4,934  40 

1,016  40 
1,308  00 
2,102  65 
1,330  92 
1,112  45 
71,165  45 
16,820  00 

1.645  75 
4,862  70 
6,049  79 
4,234  42 
5.053  30 
97.783  70 
18,408  00 

1,852  48 
3,376  00 
6,665  39 
4,010  22 
4,084  75 
124,569  30 
9.755  00 

514  43 
3,618  46 
12,382  26 
1,087  15 
1.393  90 

23,153  00 
45.368  75 

8,500  00 

$274,877  65 

$355,426  38 

$390,230  75 

$285,637  09 

$523,916  02 

$570,619  21 

$355,913  75 

For  Year 

For  Year 

For  Year 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

$  312,628  50 

$  332.843 

75 

$  380,006  09 

12,250  61 

11,507 

91 

25,749  81 

25,097  00 

26,235 

01 

31,517  92 

7,022  88 

5,640 

70 

3,516  33 

36,001  05 

16,168 

36 

22,074  74 

15,367  53 

10,930 

67 

15,911  33 

7,691  91 

21,120 

37 

824  51 

14,578  95 

17.721 

72 

19,202  57 

84  00 

103 

75 

117  75 

2,290  44 

2,385 

73 

2,515  14 

908  69 

1,119 

30 

1,483  38 

1,282  68 

515 

28 

550  72 

77  89 

75 

85 

45  00 

135  92 

154 

56 

137  78 

4,062  88 

1,539 

45 

6,922  52 

2,694  95 

3,852 

80 

4,433  00 

23,824  44 

19,492 

62 

44,203  38 

15.545  12 

18,283 

15 

1,868  41 

848  70 

1,969 

50 

8,053  40 

37,530  29 

818,617  53 

49,342  36 

53,310  55 

61,222  39 

26,604  06 

1,908  19 

$  595,870  85 

$  525,971  Ojj 

%  9o0,881  89 
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Janitors,  1899-1900. 

Library  Building   Wade  B.  Smioli 

Assistants  Wm.  Fairfax,  Dominick  Queenan 

Adams  School    E.  C.  Lockwood 

Allen  School  ,   Calvin  Taylor 

Ashland  School   J.  W.  Thompson 

Attacks  School   Wm.  S.  Baker 

Benton  School    John  Wulser 

Bruce  School    Henry  Sneed 

Bryant  School  W.  C.  Raney 

Central  School— Head   P.  R.  Coll 

Assistants  Jas.  Henderson,  H.  E.  Gile,  J.  T.  Murray,  James 

Cummins. 

Chace  School   Chas.  A.  Sherman 

-KindergTirten    Nellie  Underwood 

Clay  School    Lizzie  Uhl 

Douglass  School   Preston  Overton 

Emerson  School   W.  B.  Stewart 

Franklin  School    John  Hersch 

Garfield  School    Claude  P.  Brown 

Garrison  School    Alfred  Perry 

Hamilton  School   John  Keating 

Hyde  Park  School  J.  F.  Walker 

Humboldt  School   Wm.  Van  Pelt 

Humboldt  Annex   Oscar  Uhlig 

Hedrick  School  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lawyer 

Irving  School  Arthur  Mills 

Ivanhoe  School   Mrs.  A.  Wagner 

Jackson  School    Wm.  Bailey 

Jefferson  School  Bernard  Walter 

Karnes  School   Jos.  A.  Schmidt 

Kensington  School    Frank  Hicks 

Lathrop  School    August  Pfeiffer 

Lincoln  School    Louis  Tompkins 

Lincoln  High  School   Hardy  Smith 

Linwood  School    Henry  F.  Coll 

Longfellow  School  Thos.  L.  Cagney 

Lowell  School    Spencer  Farrington 

Madison  School  J.  H.  Cannedy 

Manchester    Mary  L.  Nethertou 

Manual  Training — Head   L.  R.  Claflin 

Assistants    Alfred  Bonnell,  J.  E.  McElhaney 

Fireman    Riley  Shelton 

Martin  School    J.  H.  Carter 

Morse  School   C.  A.  Griffin 

Oakley  School   H.  E.  Lavender 

Page  School  Josiah  Persley 

Penn  School   Henry  Colling 
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Phillips  School    Riley  Robinson 

Scarritt  School   Thos.  Watkin^ 

Sumner  School  Wm.  Jacobs 

Switzer  School    Florian  Kloe 

Washington  School    Ed.  L.  Hatfield 

Webster  School   W.  H.  Yocum 

Whittier  School    Chas.  Sechrest 

Woodland  School   E.  E.  Marshall 

Yeager  School    Chas.  Hoppe 

Westport  High  School    Chas.  Snedeker 


Index, 


Index. 


Absent,  number  of  cases    59 

A  Contrast  in  Conditions  and  in  School  Work  (Supt.)   113 

Adams  School  expenses    153 

Adams  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   139 

Address  of  Hon.  Jos.  L.  Norman    123 

Address  of  President   17 

Ages  of  Pupils    54 

Ages  of  Pupils  by  Grades,  in  Ward  Schools    58 

Ages  of  Pupils  dropped  from  High  Schools   57 

Ages  of  Pupils  entering  High  Schools    56 

A  Human  Life  (Supt.)   109 

A  Lesson  from  Grant  and  Lee   119 

Allen  School,  expenses    153 

Allen  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    139 

Appendix  to  Secretary's  Report   151 

A  Renewed  Educational  Spirit  (Supt.)    110 

Arithmetic  (Supt.)    49 

Art  Teaching  in  the  Ward  Schools  (Supt.)    48 

Ashland  School,  expenses    154 

Ashland  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   139 

Attendance,  character  of    60 

Attendance  of  pupils    53 

Attucks  School,  expenses    154 

Attucks  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   139 

Benton  School,  expenses   154 

Benton  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   139 

Bill  days   Calendar  5 

Biography   (Supt.)    48 

Birthplace  of  Pupils    45 

Blanks  and  blank  books    191 

Board  of  Education,  organization    3-5 

Bonds,  outstanding    42 

Bruce  School,  expenses    155 

Bruce  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   140 

Bryant  School,  expenses    155 

Bryant  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   140 

Building  fund   41 

Calendar   11 

Census    53 

Central  High  School,  expenses    155 

Central  High  School,  graduates    134 

Central  High  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   140 

Central  High  School,  picture  of   44 

Chace  School,  expenses    156 

Chace  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   140 

Chace  School,  picture  of    152 
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Children's  room  in  Public  Library  (picture)    26 

Children's  Vocabularies  (Supt.)    124 

Classification  and  Promotion  of  Pupils,  (Elizabeth  Buchanan)  94 

Classification  of  Schools  (Supt.)    50 

Clay  School,  expenses    156 

Clay  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   141 

Coal  purchased    188 

Committees  of  Board   6 

Comparative  expenses  by  schools  (Supt.)    61 

Comparative  statistics,  by  schools   61 

Comparative  statistics,  1867  to  1900  (table)    65 

Condition  of  Funds   39 

Corporal  punishment    59 

County  Clerk's  approval  of  Treasurer's  report   30 

County  Collector,  amount  from    34 

County  Treasurer,  amount  from    34 

Douglass  School,  expenses    157 

Douglass  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    141 

Douglass  School,  picture  of   106 

Emerson  School,  expenses    157 

Emerson  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   141 

Employees,  list  of    14 

Enrollment  by  grades    60 

Enrollment  in  grades    45 

Enrollment  of  pupils    53 

Expenditures,  comparative  statement    195-6 

Finance  Committee's  report    30 

Financial  Statement   34 

Forge  Shop  in  Manual  Training  High  School,  picture   80 

Franklin  School,  expenses    157 

Franklin  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers..   141 

Franklin  School,  picture  of    18 

Full  Rooms  (Supt.)   115 

Funds,  condition  of   ,   39 

Garfield  School,  expenses    158 

Garfield  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   142 

Garrison  School,  expenses    159 

Garrison  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    142 

General  Expenses    178 

Geography  (Supt.)   46 

Graduating  Classes,  High  Schools    134 

Great  Activity  in  School  Work  (Supt)    110 

Growth  of  a  Teacher  by  a  Study  of  His  Pupils  (C.  S.  Parker) ...  88 

Hamilton  School,  expenses    159 

Hamilton  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   142 

Heating,  comparative  cost  by  years    189 

Hedrick  School,  expenses   159 

Hedrick  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    142 

High  School  Statistics   73-86 


INDEX  209 

How  Can  the  Spirit  of  High-Mindednesis  be  Cultivated  Among 

High  School  Pupils  (W.  H.  Whitten)   103 

Humboldt  School,  expenses    160 

Humboldt  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    142 

Humboldt  S€hool,  picture  of   10 

Hyde  Park  School,  expenses   160 

Hyde  Park  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   143 

Hyde  Park  School,  picture  of   92 

Incidental  Fund    39 

Interest  Fund    40 

Interest  on  bonds,  when  due    42 

Interest  on  daily  balances  received    34 

Irving  School,  expenses   161 

Irving  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   143 

Is  there  a  tendency  to   shorten  the  child's  school  career? 

(H.  E.  Du  Bois)    87 

Ivanhoe  School,  expenses    161 

Ivanhoe  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    148 

Jackson  School,  expenses   ,   162 

Jackson  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   143 

Janitors,  1899-1900    202 

Jefferson  School,  expenses   ,  , . .  162 

Jefferson  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    144 

Karnes  School,  expenses    163 

Karnes  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   144 

Kensington  School,  expenses    163 

Kensington  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   144 

Language   (Supt.)    48 

Lathrop  School,  fire  fund    41 

Lathrop  School,  expenses  .   163 

Lathrop  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    144 

Lathrop  School,  picture  of    32 

Library  Employees   14 

Library  Expenses   175 

Library  Branch  Expenses    176 

Library  Building,  expenses   175 

Library  Building,  picture  of    4 

Lincoln  and  Lincoln  High  School,  picture  of   84 

Lincoln  High  School,  expenses   164 

Lincoln  High  School,  graduates    138 

Lincoln  High  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   145 

Lincoln  School,  expenses    164 

Lincoln  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   144  _ 

Linwood  School,  expenses    165 

Linwood  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   145 

Literature  (Supt.)    48 

Longfellow  School,  expenses    165 

Longfellow  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   145 

Lowell  School,  expenses    166 

Lowell  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    145 
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Madison  School,  expenses    166 

Madison  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    146 

Manchester  School,  expenses    167 

Manchester  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    146 

Manual  Training  High  School,  expenses    168 

Manual  Training  High  School,  floor  plans    71-72 

Manual  Training  High  School,  graduates    137 

Manual  Training  High  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers  146 

Manual  Training  High  School,  picture  of    70 

Martin  School,  expenses    168 

Martin  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    146 

Meetings  of  Board   calendar  5 

Members  of  the  Board    5 

Members  of  the  Board,  roster  of    8-9 

Morse  School,  expenses    168 

Morse  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    146 

Norman,  Hon.  J.  L   123 

Oakley  School  (Thacher)  expenses    168 

Oakley  School  (Thacher)  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   147 

Occupations  of  parents    59 

Officers  of  Board   5 

Officers'  Roster   7 

Organization  of  the  Board   3-5 

Overtime  in  Grade  Work    60 

Page  School,  expenses    169 

Page  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    147 

Parents*  or  Guardians'  Occupations    59 

Pay  Days   Calendar 

Penn  School,  expenses    169 

Penn  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   147 

Phillips  School,  expenses    169 

Phillips  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    147 

President's  Address    17 

Principals'  Meetings    See  Calendar 

Progress  of  Schools,  1867  to  1900  (table)    63 

Promotions   59 

Promotions  at  close  of  year    66 

Promotion  in  grades    4 

Promotions  to  High  School  (statistics)    66 

Pupils,  ages    54 

Pupils,  birthplace    59 

Pupils,  census,  enrollment,  attendance   53 

Reading  (Supt.)    47 

Reading  Room  in  Public  Library  (picture)   180 

Recapitulation  of  Expenses    179 

Receipts  for  the  year   34 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  comparative    197 

Receipts,  Comparative  Statement    193-4 

Rooms,  number  of    186 

Roster  of  Directors    8-9 

Roster  of  Officers   7 
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Salaries  of  Teachers  (table)    198 

Scarritt  School,  expenses    170 

Scarritt  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   147 

School  Buildings,  date  of  erection,  etc   186 

School  Calendar   11 

School  Census,  1867  to  1900  (table)   :   64 

School  Desks,  number  of    186 

School  Houses,  Number  of  (Supt.)    53 

School  Libraries,  number  of  volumes  in    186 

Schoolroom  Architecture,  improvement  in    123 

School  Sites,  description  and  value    181 

Seating  Capacity  of  Schools    186 

Secretary's  Annual  Report    31 

Sheidley,  Geo.,  Fund    41 

Shop  expenses    176 

Sinking  Fund   40 

Standing  Committees    6 

Statistics,  1899-1900  (Supt.)    53 

Substitutes  (Supt.)    50 

Substitutes'  Meetings,  See  Calendar 

Summer  School,  expenses    170 

Summer  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    148 

Superintendent's  Report    43 

Supplies,  cost   177 

Supplies,  Janitors'   192 

Supplies,  School    191 

Suspensions   59 

Switzer  School,  expenses    170 

Switzer  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    148 

Tardy,  number  of  cases    59 

Teachers'  Fund   39 

Teachers'  Institute   See  Calendar 

Teachers,  number  of   54 

Teachers,  number  of  and  salaries    198 

Teachers'  Pensions  (SUpt.)    116 

Teaching  Pupils  to  Study   117 

Text  Books,  High  Schools    199 

Text  Books,  Ward  Schools    201 

Thacher,  MaJ.  L.  K.,  picture  of  Frontis 

Thacher  School,  expenses    168 

Thacher  School,  laying  of  corner  stone   12S 

Thacher  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   147 

Thacher  School,  picture  of    122 

The  Great  Question,  an  address  by  J.  M.  Greenwood   107 

Treasurer's  Annual  Report   25 

Tuition  Received    34 

Ungraded  Schools  In  each  large  building  (Supt.)    114 

Value  of  all  property  owned  by  District   184 

Value  of  School  Sites    181 

Warrants  Issued    38 
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Washington  School,  expenses    171 

Washington  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    148 

Water  Consumed    190 

Webster  School,  expenses    172 

Webster  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    148 

Westport  High  School    52 

Westport  High  School,  expenses    172 

Westport  High  School,  graduates    137 

Westport  High  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   149 

Whittier  School,  expenses    173 

Whittier  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers    149 

Woodland  School,  expenses    173 

Woodland  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   149 

Yeager  School,  expenses   174 

Yeager  School,  location,  ward  lines  and  teachers   150 

Years  of  service  of  directors   8-9 
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